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Preface 


This book has been written because Dr Bertrand Hallward made a generous 
donation to Clifton College for the purpose of producing an up-to-date 
history of the school and because the Headmaster, Stuart Andrews, asked me, 
in September 1987, to write it. I am grateful to both of them for their support 
and assistance, and also to Sir Desmond Lee, Professor Nicholas Hammond 
and Mr Stephen McWatters who all read the manuscript of my account of their 
time at Clifton and made helpful comments. My colleague Geoffrey 
Hardyman, a former Head of Oakeley’s, Head of Classics, Housemaster of 
South Town and Wiseman’s and now Percival Librarian has, with his 
knowledge of Clifton and his searching editorial eye, been a great comfort as 
manuscript critic and proof reader, for few errors escape his notice. Any 
mistakes in the final text will be the result of my having forgotten, or even 
wilfully ignored, his advice. Peter Rendle’s fabled command of facts and figures 
was often called upon, and the photographs on the dust jacket are his. Few 
dinners in the Clifton Refectory during the last decade have passed without 
the recounting of some historic titbit drawn from the vast reserves of Peter 
Brook whose memory spans half a century of Clifton’s detailed history 
apparently without effort. A considerable number of other colleagues and Old 
Cliftonians have helped me with their knowledge of the past, and I have 
recorded my gratitude in the bibliography. 

Most of the book, of course, is firmly based on evidence drawn from the 
many volumes of the Council Minutes and The Cliftonian magazine and it was 
a great help to be able to read them in the comfort of the new Archives Office 
set up in 1986. Much of the writing was done at my parents’ house on the Isle of 
Man where a morning spent at the desk would be followed by an afternoon’s 
bracing walk along cliff-tops glowing with the vivid yellow gorse beloved of 
T.E. Brown. It is not an easy thing to write a fair account of recent times, and in 
any case the true history of a school is locked away in the hearts of those who 
helped to make it. If there are any who feel slighted by what I have written, or 
not written, in this book, I ask their pardon. 


D.O.W. 
Clifton, October 1990. 


This book is written for Bertrand and Margaret 
Hallward and dedicated to the thousands of 
people who have helped to make Clifton’s 
history yet are not mentioned here. 


The past we love not for its being past, 
But for its hope and ardour forward cast. 


Henry Newbolt 


Part One 
The Age of Percival 1860 - 1918 


A Bishop Laid to Rest 


Few terms at Clifton can have ended so dramatically. On November 11th 1918 the 
news broke that the Great War, at last, was over. Less than a month later John 
Percival, Bishop of Hereford, lay dead. About ten years before, he had made it 
known to the Clifton College Council, of which he was Chairman, that he wished 
to be buried not in his cathedral at Hereford but beneath the high altar of Clifton 
Chapel. There had been difficulties about this. The Public Health Act of 1875 re- 
affirmed that ‘No vault or grave shall be constructed or made within the walls or 
underneath any church or other place of public worship built in any urban district 
after the 31st day of August 1848’, and it imposed a penalty of £50 on offenders. ! 
But was Clifton Chapel ‘a place of public worship’? Did it, indeed, lie within an 
urban district? The Council took legal advice in 1910 and felt that it was safe to go 
ahead with the preparation of a suitable tomb: it was an appropriate time because 
the Chapel had been partly demolished by Sir Charles Nicholson to make way for 
his spectacular enlargement scheme. Eight years later, on Friday, 6th December 
1918, the empty tomb received its intended occupant. 

‘The days of our age are threescore years and ten’ sang the choir, ‘and though 
men be so strong that they come to fourscore years, yet is their strength then but 
labour and sorrow; so soon passeth it away, and we are gone.’” Bishop Percival had 
exceeded the psalmist’s allotted span by fourteen years but towards the end his 
health had failed badly. His doctor had prevented him from preaching in Hereford 
Cathedral on the last Christmas Day before he resigned as Bishop. ‘Dr Chapman 
says I must not attempt it’ he had written to one of the canons, ‘and what is still 
more important, I feel unable to prepare a sermon or to preach one when prepared. 
My powers of thinking and of utterance are both going from me, and there is 
nothing more to be said.’’ ‘There can be no grief for him’, wrote the Archbishop of 
York to Percival’s widow: ‘I feel with all my heart the pathos of the sight of him 
once so strong imprisoned by infirmity.’* A lesson was read, I Corinthians XV, 
Chapter 20, and they sang 


For all the Saints who from their labours rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confess’d, 
Thy Name, O Jesu, be for ever blest, Hallelujah! 


Among those in the congregation were many Old Cliftonians, including some 


who had been pupils at Clifton College when Percival presided over its opening 56 
years before. The four headmasters who succeeded him were there as was his old 
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pupil Sir Herbert Warren, the President of Magdalen College, representing Oxford 
University. The Lord Mayor and Sheriff of Bristol were there to render thanks for 
Percival’s work in the City, the Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University was there to 
honour one of the founders of that institution, the staff and boys of Clifton College 
were there to embody the school he handed on. 

The hymn ended, the service moved to its close and the coffin was carried out of 
the Chapel while the choir sang the Nunc Dimittis. Clifton boys had formed up in a 
double line that wound from the west door of the Chapel down the steps alongside 
the Close and on towards the entrance of the crypt: through the silent ranks the 
coffin moved on a bier wheeled by past and present members of the teaching staff 
and some of of the oldest surviving Old Cliftonians.’ The Bishop of Bristol spoke 
the words of the committal prayer and Percival’s long and venturesome journey 
ended where it had begun so unexpectedly over half a century before. 

In a study of the modern Clifton, 1918 must be the starting point not only 
because in the world at large the conclusion of the Great War truly marked the end 
of an era, but because in the smaller world of the school the death of Percival was a 
decisive event. He was Headmaster for the first seventeen years of Clifton’s history 
and a member of the Council for the next thirty-eight years, twenty-two of them as 
Chairman. It is not always appreciated that his influence at Clifton by no means 
ended when he ceased to be Headmaster: in fact it could be argued that as 
Chairman of the Council from 1895 to 1917 he was more influential than ever. As 
Chairman he presided over the headmasterships of three of his successors, 
Glazebrook, David and King. He had appointed David to be a young assistant 
master at Rugby in his time as Headmaster there, while King had been a pupil of his 
at Clifton. Percival had been very influential in ensuring that he himself was 
succeeded at Clifton by his former Rugby colleague and friend James Wilson, so the 
only Headmaster of Clifton over whom he had not exercised some strong personal 
influence was Glazebrook. 

Norman Whatley, the Headmaster who took Clifton into the post-Percival era, 
was in no doubt about the drawbacks of Percival’s unassailable position as 
Chairman. ‘I am sure it is a mistake to have an ex-headmaster, especially so 
dominating a one as Percival, as Chairman of the Council’ he wrote: ‘it is unfair to 
the existing Headmaster. Glazebrook is said to have had the difficulties of his reign 
made more difficult by this. According to report, if Glazebrook wanted some 
change in educational policy or in the school’s administrative machinery or to 
secure or retain a good master by paying him well, Percival was apt to say that he 
had not done this, and it was not necessary now . . . I was told once that Percival 
never failed to get his own way on Council until 1909, when he failed to get 
William Temple appointed Headmaster in place of David’.° The Council Minutes 
bear out the truth of this story: Percival was indeed outvoted and Temple went 
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instead to Repton, moving on by various stages to reach the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, as his father had done before him.’ So as Chairman of the Council 
Percival did not perhaps always get his own way, but in general he did. It was he, 
for instance, who had been behind not only the building of the original Chapel, 
but its imaginative extension. At a meeting of the O.C. Society in March 1908 he 
had urged that money from the school’s Jubilee Appeal should be spent on 
scholarships and on the Chapel, where he wanted a fine central lantern built, with 
suitable transepts.° 

The detailed history of the Percival years at Clifton has already been most 
successfully chronicled by two official historians. The first was Percival’s godson 
William Temple who, while Bishop of Manchester, wrote his Life of Bishop Percival 
in 1921 which provides a scholarly and very readable account of the many stages in 
Percival’s long career, including the Clifton years. Then in 1935 O.F. Christie 
produced his History of Clifton College at the request of the Old Cliftonian Society. 
Born in 1867 Octavius Francis Christie (he was the eighth child of the family) was 
a boy in School House in James Wilson’s time and won a classical scholarship to 
Trinity College Oxford in 1885 where he encountered Percival, then President of 
the College. During a long life (he died in 1953) Christie pursued many interests, 
being a barrister, a soldier, a businessman, a man of letters and an historian. He 
had already written five books on historical or literary topics when in 1930 he 
published Clifton Schooldays 1879 — 1885, a most informative account of his own 
experiences at Clifton, with many entertaining descriptions of masters and boys. 
On the strength of this he was asked to undertake an official history of the school, 
and it was published towards the end of Norman Whatley’s headmastership, in 
1935. Running to 370 pages, the work perhaps lacks the literary grace of Christie’s 
other books, probably because he was very conscious of the responsibility of 
recording as many facts as possible; but its great strength is that it is accurate, 
scholarly and encyclopaedic in the amount of information it provides about all 
aspects of the school in the early years. As a factual account of the Age of Percival 
(1862 — 1918) it cannot be bettered, though inevitably the treatment of the 
Whatley years is incomplete and superficial. 

The present book will not therefore attempt to tell again in detail all the events 
of the early years of Clifton’s history. Instead it seeks to propose that between 1862 
and 1918 Clifton was firmly moulded by the strong personality of John Percival and 
that during this period it remained essentially the school he had created. After his 
death, however, many new influences brought about changes, and these will be 
examined to establish how Percival’s original vision has been affected during the 
course of the twentieth century. To begin with, it is necessary to know what 
manner of school Clifton College was by 1918 and why it owed so much to a quite 
extraordinary young man drawn from the dales of Westmorland. 
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A New Foundation 


By the year 1860 the suburb of Clifton was a thriving, expanding community, 
drawing wealth from the prosperous industries of the city of Bristol. Large houses in 
the fashionable Gothic style were being built outside the Georgian core of Clifton 
Spa and families of the professional and merchant classes were establishing 
themselves comfortably within them. A long-lasting matrimonial alliance blessed 
with numerous children tutored in scholarship and Christian virtue was increas- 
ingly the ambition of many members of the aspiring Victorian middle-classes. But 
where, in Clifton, were young men to be raised to godliness and good learning? 
Bristol Grammar School, an ancient foundation, was a possibility. By this time it 
was a school of 200 boys, mostly of the middle class, situated in rather cramped 
conditions in Unity Street in the heart of the City.' Like many of the 16th century 
grammar schools it had fallen into disfavour by the end of the eighteenth century, 
mostly because it was obliged to teach a rigid classical curriculum which had little 
appeal for the practical Bristol business men: instead they tended to send their 
children to small private schools which were run for profit and taught what the 
parents wanted. However, the startling rise in the population of Bristol (estimated 
at 40,000 in 1801 and 154,000 by 1861) together with the Evangelical Revival, 
which emphasized the importance of intellectual and moral education, led to 
reform at Unity Street and a steady growth in the number of pupils.? 

The most dynamic influence on educational thinking in the middle of the 
century had been Thomas Arnold who had shown by his work as Headmaster of 
Rugby that the large public schools need not be the dens of vice and barbarity that, 
by reputation, they had become during the eighteenth century. His moral crusade 
at Rugby revitalized the ‘great’ public schools and led to the foundation of new ones 
based on similar ideals. Bristolians were aware, for instance, that new ‘public 
schools’ had been founded both at Cheltenham and at Marlborough in the 1840s 
and that they had prospered. It was possible that Bristol Grammar School might 
develop into a school on this model in the same way that the old grammar school at 
Uppingham was being revived at this time by its headmaster Edward Thring. The 
essential difference between the ‘grammar’ school and the ‘public school’, 
however, was that the latter took in boarders who paid much higher fees. This 
raised the social tone of the school and also provided an injection of capital for new 
projects and staff salaries. Bristol Grammar School was prevented from following 
this course by a decision of the Master of the Rolls, Sir John Romilly, who refused 
the school permission to take in paying boarders, ruling in 1860 that ‘The 
existence of free grammar schools without boarders provides the necessary 
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instruction for the lower classes of the community; the existence of free grammar 
schools like Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, without or almost without free scholars, 
provides the necessary instruction for the sons of the higher classes of the 
community’.’ So if the citizens of Bristol and Clifton wanted a great public school 
on the Arnold model in their midst, they would have to build one. 

On 5th April, 1860 there met at No 7 Gloucester Row a number of gentlemen 
who were determined to do exactly that. The host was a solicitor, Henry 
Wasbrough; the Mayor of Bristol, John Bates, presided, and another fifteen or so 
were present.* They agreed to hold an open meeting in the handsome surroundings 
of the Clifton Subscription Rooms in the Mall (now the Clifton Club) on May 
16th. The Bristol Daily Post carried the next day a detailed account of this meeting 
at which a number of resolutions were proposed and carried concerning the 
foundation of a new school in Clifton. 

The first resolution was ‘That the want of a first-class establishment in the nature 
of a Public School, for the education of the sons of gentlemen, has long been felt to 
be a serious detriment to Clifton, and it is desirable that such a school should be 
forthwith established’.’ It was proposed by Dr Symonds, an influential resident of 
Clifton. The report of the Bristol Daily Post notes that after excusing what he 
feared was a hastily prepared speech Symonds insisted that Clifton must not be 
behind the age she lived in, and ‘such an institution as that contemplated was 
desirable, because it enabled a large number of persons to partake of the advantages 
of education; persons who would not otherwise be able to have them. It must be 
admitted by all who had studied the subject, that public education had very much 
gained in public opinion, and had the approving favour of the English — he meant 
public as distinguished from private means of instruction’. ‘Public education’ he 
continued ‘conformed to the general genius and character of the British people: the 
competition, the emulation, the struggles, the very collisions which occurred in 
public education suited the struggling, whilst hardy, conquering English mind 
(hear, hear). Education was the one idea which pervaded the whole country, 
which entered into the whole life, domestic, social, and political: it was met at 
every touch and turn. Education, competition, examination were the order of the 
day. The existing great public schools were quite insufficient to meet the wants of 
the community; many were already overgrown’. In this way Symonds argued the 
need for a new school at Clifton and incidentally helped to explain why exactly a 
‘public school’ was so called. Towards the end of his speech he made it clear, 
however, that the new school need not be only a boarding school because in a new 
foundation based in a city it would be possible for young men ‘to come under home 
influences, in conjunction with the intellectual culture and training of the 
College’. This was a matter of immense importance to some boys. He had seen 
young men sent out into the world ‘who hardly knew what it was to have the 
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blessed, purifying, sanctifying influence of home, and the society of mothers and 
sisters’. Here, right at the start, was an ingredient which was to become, and 
remain, a fundamental feature of Clifton College. 

The second resolution, proposed by Mr William Coles, was ‘that a Company be 
formed, under the Limited Liability Act, for the purpose of raising the necessary 
capital to accomplish this object’. Mr Coles asserted in his short speech that ‘as a 
father of little boys he had constantly deplored that there was no (first-rate school) 
to which he might hope to send them, particularly as he was one of a class who 
believed that boys, during the early part of their school days, should have the 
advantage of being under their parents’ eyes’. A third resolution, proposed by 
Canon Mosely, recommended that ‘the religious teaching be in accordance with 
that of the Church of England; and the constitution, as nearly as possible, that of 
the great Public Schools’. In his speech Canon Mosely emphasized the importance 
of attracting good teachers, and especially a headmaster ‘who would personally 
inspire confidence by his high character, his great attainments and University 
honours; and they must attract such a man by a handsome consideration’ (i.e. 
salary). Subsequent resolutions provided for the publication of a Prospectus and 
the appointment of an executive committee of 32 members with Henry 
Wasbrough and Alfred Cox as solicitors. 

There can be no doubt of the determination and enthusiasm of those who 
attended this meeting, for after it was over events moved very quickly. The story 
has been told before, but few accounts are as concise, graphic and informative as 
the Report submitted to the Council at the first annual meeting of the shareholders 
on March 12th 1861. Having described the events in the Clifton Subscription 
Rooms, the Report went on — 


In the month of July the prospects of the undertaking were such as to justify 
the Committee in considering the important question of a site; and in order 
that due care and deliberation should be devoted to a step so materially 
affecting the future welfare and success of the Institution, a Sub-committee was 
appointed for the purpose of collecting information on the subject. 

Having considered several sites the Committee finally reported in favour of 
one lying between Worcester Terrace and the Zoological Gardens, consisting 
of nine acres, the property of Mr Adams; and about three acres adjoining 
belonging to Mr Haynes and his Trustees. 

The Provisional Committee having satisfied themselves of the possibility of 
purchasing the site recommended on advantageous terms, a Council was 
appointed, the Deed of Association prepared, and the Company duly 
incorporated on 13th September 1860. 

Shortly after the Incorporation of the Company a Contract was entered into 
for the purchase of Mr Adams’ land, together with The Gardener's Arms, 
consisting of nine acres, three roods, fifteen perches, for the sum of’ ten 
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thousand three hundred and sixty-three pounds. Of this sum one thousand 
pounds have been paid, and Mr Adams has consented to allow the remainder 
of the purchase money to continue on mortgage at four per cent. 

The purchase money of Mr Haynes’ land, consisting of two acres, three 
roods, twenty three perches, amounts to three thousand five hundred pounds; 
which it is proposed to pay forthwith. 

Access will be obtained to the College by two roads — one leading from 
Durdham Down towards Worcester Terrace, and the other from Pembroke 
Road to The Gardener’s Arms, which is now in course of construction, and both 
will be opened by the time the College is opened. The necessary steps for 
diverting the pathway now intersecting the land have been taken. 

These arrangements having been completed the invitation was issued to the 
architects of Bristol to send in designs for a building for the College, the 
Company offering, at the same time, the sum of one hundred pounds in 
premiums. 

Many able designs were sent in, and the Council, after much time and 
consideration and aided by the advice of Mr Ferrey of London, selected the 
design of Mr Charles Hansom. 

The present intention is to complete one wing of the building, which will be 
amply sufficient for the present requirements of the College. Tenders for this 
portion have been received and the estimate of Messrs Greenslade and Blaven, 
amounting to five thousand and thirty-eight pounds, has been accepted, and 
satisfactory sureties given for the due completion of the Contract. 

The Council have also determined to build a house for the Head Master near 
the College in the north west corner of the ground. This house will be built as 
inexpensively as is compatible with true economy, and will be let to the Head 
Master at a yearly rent. 

It will be requisite that the Council should be empowered to Jbaviow money 
for the purposes of the Company, and a resolution will, accordingly, be 
submitted to this meeting to accomplish this object. 

With a view to extending interest attached to the College as widely as 
possible, the Council have determined to issue the full number of four hundred 
shares. 

In order that the constitution and future discipline of the College may be 
fully known a Prospectus will be submitted to the meeting today. 

In concluding this report the Council have the gratification to state that the 
Reverend Charles Evans, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and now 
one of the Senior Assistant Masters at Rugby, has accepted the office of Head 
Master. His brilliant University career and deeply religious character, together 
with his great experience and success as a teacher and as a master, eminently 
qualify Mr Evans for this important office; and the Council confidently regard 
his appointment as one of the best possible guarantees for the future success of 
the Company. 


The Report was signed by John Guthrie, a canon of Bristol Cathedral who, 
though not among those on record as having been nominated a member of the 
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initial committee, had been elected Chairman of the first Council. He had only a 
few years to live but it was long enough to see the Council’s dreams realized and 
Clifton College fully functioning. 

So, ina matter of months, steps had been taken which would dictate the future 
history of the school. For the most part, they were the right steps. The site was well 
chosen, though as there were then very few private houses in the vicinity we may 
feel that even more land should have been acquired. However, quite apart from the 
expense involved it was probably not foreseen how rapidly the school would grow 
in numbers: nor were playing-fields and sport at this date regarded with quite the 
veneration that developed towards the end of the century. 

The choice of architect was, surely, a happy one. The design that won Charles 
Hansom the contract for Clifton College was magnificent and ambitious. The fact 
that it was never built according to the original plan was not his fault but stemmed 
from the Council’s decision — as we have seen — to construct only a part of it (Big 
School) to start with. As the numbers grew, so did the buildings, and after the 
completion of School House and Big School for the opening in 1862 Hansom was 
recalled in 1866, 1881, and 1888 to add the Chapel, the Percival Library and the 
Wilson Tower. The Chapel was paid for by Canon Guthrie’s widow, Percival 
himself provided the money for the Library, and his successor James Wilson funded 
the building of the Tower named after him. The main features missing from the 
original design are a twin companion to Big School and a rather more elegant and 
interesting-looking Chapel than the one Hansom actually built. All the same, 
generations of Cliftonians have been impressed by the sight of Clifton College, 
especially as seen from the Close; and right up to the present day it is the splendid 
range of buildings fashioned in a local stone of red and honey-coloured hues that 
strikes sure and deep into the consciousness: 


Though long we’ve missed the sight of her, 
Our hearts may not forget; 

We’ve lost the old delight of her, 
We keep her honour yet.°® 


There is, after all, a pecking order among schools and though antiquity, royal or 
aristocratic patronage, wealth, and academic or sporting achievement all play 
their part in distinguishing the great schools from the lesser, architectural 
magnificence also has an important part to play. 

At the original meeting great emphasis had been laid upon the importance of 
finding the right man to be Headmaster: upon this appointment, really, 
everything stood or fell. Canon Guthrie and Mr Wasbrough both visited several 
Public Schools in search of advice and inspiration, but it was naturally towards 
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Above: Big School and School House shortly after completion, and, below, cricket nets on the Close 
soon after the addition of the original Chapel in 1866. 
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Rugby that the Council looked for a man to lead a new school which had been 
inspired by the reputation of Arnold. Dr. Frederick Temple, then Headmaster of 
Rugby, recommended one of his senior staff, the Revd. Charles Evans, and he was 
offered the post and accepted it early in 1861.’ He was to pay rent of £250 a year for 
the School House, deducted from his salary of £800 a year. As an incentive to 
growth, he would be paid a capitation fee of £2 for every boy in the school above 
200.° He would also receive money for up to 50 boarders in School House. All this 
indeed amounted to ‘a handsome consideration’ and it seems to illustrate the 
extent to which headmasters of great schools in the nineteenth century were — by 
later standards — spectacularly well paid. When Percival left Clifton there were 680 
boys in the school, and this explains why the son of a poor dalesman could afford to 
endow Clifton and other institutions so generously. Despite Temple’s recommen- 
dation, Evans was not, as things turned out, a good choice. Having finally accepted 
the Headmastership and having worked for a full year in planning and preparing 
the opening of the school in September 1862 he determined to apply instead for 
the Headmastership of his old school, King Edward’s, Birmingham. This was a 
distinguished school of ancient foundation and among Evans’ recent predecessors 
was the famous James Prince Lee, first Bishop of Manchester: all the same it was 
hardly an honourable decision. It left Canon Guthrie frantically manoeuvring so 
that he could announce the name of a successor at Clifton on the same day that 
Evans’ appointment to Birmingham was made known: in this way all-important 
public confidence would not be lost. But who should succeed Evans? 
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The Percival Touch 


The countryside surrounding the Westmorland town of Brough is open, austere 
and wildly beautiful: there are magnificent long-range views across the fells and the 
wind blows bracingly. It was in a farmhouse near the town that John Percival was 
born on September 27th 1834.’ His father, the son of one who farmed his own 
modest acres of land, was a champion wrestler as a young man and remained a 
dalesman for the rest of his life. His mother, also the daughter of farmers, died 
when John Percival was three years old. He wrote many years later: “The only thing 
I remember at all distinctly of my mother is the look on her face as she lay dead; and 
the longer I live, the more I feel how the early loss impoverished and saddened my 
life’.* Indeed he never experienced normal family life because his father soon 
married again and young John was brought up by his mother’s sister and her 
husband. The boy attended local schools at Winton and Hackthorpe and at the age 
of twelve began to study at Appleby Grammar School which, fortunately for him, 
was a small school in the charge of the Revd. John Richardson, a headmaster who 
was both a gifted scholar and an excellent teacher. In John Percival he discovered a 
pupil-prodigy, a boy of outstanding intellectual gifts, inexhaustible diligence and 
strong moral character. At nineteen he won an open scholarship to The Queen’s 
College at Oxford and in his first year he studied the Classical and Mathematics 
courses concurrently, winning first classes in the end-of-year exams. He followed 
this with another Double First in the final examinations, after which he was 
elected a Fellow of his College. It seems that at Oxford he did nothing but work, 
having once injured his knee so badly playing cricket that he could never play 
again. He even attempted a third course — in History — but the added strain led toa 
breakdown so serious that it was feared he might never be able to do a full day’s 
work. He was sent on a rest-cure to Switzerland, and on his return to England in 
1860 Dr. Temple offered him a post at £100 a year as an assistant master at Rugby. ° 

He was now 26, but as his Rugby colleague James Wilson wrote later ‘he never 
was young, and never was old. At Rugby we all knew, even then, that he was 
unlike us, maturer, at a different stage, and that he had some future. He played no 
games; he had no hobbies; he made no intimate friends among masters or boys. He 
was always agreeable to meet; not at all unsociable. But he stood alone.” As the 
Rugby staff was very able and experienced, Percival found that as a newcomer his 
duties consisted mainly of teaching third form Classics and elementary Maths. 
‘There is no doubt’, Wilson wrote, ’that he did not enjoy his work, and that he was 
not very successful in it.” Nevertheless, when a rather desperate Canon Guthrie 
approached Dr Temple only two years later seeking a suitable headmaster for 
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Clifton College at very short notice, it was Percival whom Temple recommended. 
The Rugby masters were apparently amazed, but their Headmaster had no doubts: 
Percival would do for Clifton what Arnold had done for Rugby, Temple promised. ° 

For a young man of twenty-seven without the advantage of social, family or 
financial backing, recently employed at Rugby for £100 a year, the Clifton offer 
was a dazzling one. ‘It is highly complimentary, for so young a man, to be presented 
to so responsible a position, and I sincerely trust that you may be blessed with 
health to fulfil the duties and enjoy the privileges of the situation. All we 
Westmorland folks are proud to call you a neighbour, seeing you have so highly 
distinguished yourself, only in future we shall feel afraid of you and have to hide our 
diminished heads’, wrote a childhood friend from Appleby.°® 

It could well have ended in disaster, and Clifton College might have gone the 
way of Bristol College and Bishop’s College, two short-lived attempts to found 
schools in Bristol earlier in the century.’ As it was, Temple’s prophecy proved 
correct and just as Arnold had brought the eyes of the educational world to focus 
for a time upon Rugby, so Percival succeeded in diverting the gaze to his 
experiments at Clifton, aided no doubt by Rugby’s fall from grace during the 
disastrous rule of Dr. Hayman in the 1870s.°® 

The new Headmaster’s appointment was announced on September 4th 1862 
and on September 30th the College formally opened, with 76 pupils. Eleven days 
later Percival married Louisa Holland, whom he had met on his rest-cure in 
Switzerland, and they were content with a short honeymoon — two days in 
Clevedon.” Together they presided over Clifton College for seventeen years though 
during this time Percival was twice a candidate for the Headmastership of Rugby. 
On both occasions (1869 and 1874) the Clifton authorities were seized with panic 
at the thought of his departure, so indispensable did he seem.!° When it was 
known that he was not going in 1874 a fund was opened to complete the Percival 
Library range by adding a Museum as a sign of the general relief. 

It is the main theme of this book that during this time Percival created a 
particular kind of school inflamed with a particular kind of spirit, and that they 
both survived more or less intact until his death in 1918. Then, as we shall see, new 
men and new times brought about major changes which in some ways, though not 
all, altered the nature of the place. It is therefore necessary to establish what were 
the special features of Percival’s Clifton. 

First of all, there was an ambitious building policy which, under the supervision 
of the architect Charles Hansom, provided Clifton with fine and impressive 
premises. To the existing School House and Big School there were added in 
Percival’s time Brown’s House (1864), the Sanatorium (1864), the Chapel 
(1867), Dakyns’ House, the Gymnasium and a Physical Science Laboratory (all in 
1867), the first Pavilion and the Swimming Baths (1869), Oakeley’s House 
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(1870), the Percival Library (1871), four Fives Courts (1871), a Rackets Court 
(1872), a Preparatory School (1873), Watson’s House (1874), the Junior School 
(1876), and Wiseman’s House (1878).!! 

Next came the appointment of assistant masters, ninety-one in Percival’s time. 
Four of these later became Fellows of the Royal Society, another seven continued 
their careers in Universities; about a dozen became headmasters and a further 
dozen became Anglican parsons.'? ‘He certainly gathered around him an 
extraordinary collection of colleagues’ remembered Sir Herbert Warren. ‘His 
appointments were singularly bold —H.G. Dakyns, T.E. Brown, E.M. Oakeley, F. 
Armitage, T.W. Dunn, G.H. Wollaston—some of rare genius since recognised, all 
men of original force and individual character. . .’! 

Perhaps the greatest novelty about Percival’s appointments was that so many of 
them were scientists. This was unquestionably a departure from the accustomed 
Public School curriculum — which, it must be remembered, Clifton’s founders had 
intended to emulate. Professor Sir William Tilden, F.R.S., (one of Percival’s 
appointments) insisted later that ‘the world is much indebted to Dr. Percival’s 
insight, for without any knowledge of Natural Science he saw how important some 
knowledge of that kind was going to be in the days to come’.'* His first science 
master, Mr (later Professor) Leipner, was appointed when the school opened in 
September 1862, and five years later the fully equipped school laboratories came 
into use. Under Percival Clifton undoubtedly became a pioneer of science 
teaching, a tradition strongly built on in the twentieth century. 

Though not gifted as a musician himself Percival was very keen that music 
should not be neglected at his school, and E.M.Oakeley, an able pianist and 
organist, was responsible for encouraging interest. There were Sunday evening 
lectures with music, and tuition on the piano was readily available. Here was 
another feature, not generally then emphasized in schools, which grew at Clifton 
over the years. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Symonds, in his speech at the 1860 meeting in 
the Clifton Subscription Rooms, had spoken strongly in favour of provision for 
day-boys in the new school, a demand that had much local support. Percival wisely 
tapped this source of pupils by establishing ‘the Town’ at Clifton as a fully 
integrated and accepted part of the school, especially after 1875 when because of 
the large number of day-boys it was divided into North Town and South Town, 
with separate housemasters. In other public schools day-boys were regarded as 
inferior beings and Percival’s determination to prevent this happening at Clifton 
led him to make — and insist upon — stringent conditions concerning where day- 
boys should live, and with whom, and what their behaviour should be after school 
hours. Percival’s achievement in securing equal status for the day-boys should not 
be underestimated, because the snobbish prejudice against them in other schools 
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remained very strong and is not yet entirely dead even towards the end of the 
twentieth century. A clear statement of this point of view came from one of 
Percival’s Clifton boys who entered the Indian Civil Service and wrote to his old 
headmaster from Mysore congratulating him, initially, on the school’s cricket 
success. However, he went on: ‘I hope what my brother tells me is only juvenile 
bumptiousness, viz. that “a fearful lot of snobs” are coming into the school. I don’t 
think a school can be too exclusive. As the Indian phrase is, “pukka” gentlemen 
only ought to be admitted, and the parents ought to be “quite the topping people of 
the place”. I fancy the drawback to Clifton will always be the large numbers of town 
boys who inflate the school to an enormous size, while they don’t add to its prestige 
in games and studies — the rubbish which daily pours out of semi-detached villas 
with comforters round its neck, three-cornered notes in its pocket and querulous 
mamas and papas who each want a master to themselves in the background.’! 

This antipathy towards the new rich perhaps remained typical of the Indian 
Army and indeed some of the public schools for many years to come. Yet it was not 
shared by Percival. He did not, like some headmasters, curry favour with families of 
aristocratic connection, seeking to make his school socially smart as, for instance, 
].F. Roxburgh later did at the newly-founded Stowe. '° Right from the start Clifton’s 
clientéle was firmly based in the professional and mercantile classes: the number of 
boys bearing inherited titles while at Clifton has even now barely reached a score — 
though many have won titles for their efforts after leaving school. Meanwhile, far 
from failing to add to Clifton’s prestige in games and studies, Town House boys 
proved themselves to be among the most celebrated of young and old Cliftonians. 

Another feature of Percival’s Clifton that distinguished it from most public 
schools was the presence from the first day of boys well below the age of thirteen. 
The initial Junior house was run by the Revd. Bedford Hartnell, and another soon 
followed under the Revd. R.B. Poole. These accommodated boys from the age of 
eleven and they were considered part of the College, being taught at first in Big 
School along with the older boys, and later in their purpose-built premises 
overlooking the Close. In 1873 Percival proposed that, in addition, a Preparatory 
School for boys from 7 to 11 should be opened and this eventually settled in The 
Avenue.!? It should therefore be understood that Percival’s Clifton was a school 
that catered fully for boys from the age of eleven onwards and any assessment of the 
size of the school or number of staff and pupils should take this into account. Not 
until after Percival’s death, as we shall see, were the Junior and the Preparatory 
Schools severed decisively from the main body of the College. 

Polack’s House, the descendant of the first house specifically set apart for Jewish 
boys in an English public school, has its roots in Percival’s time. We are told that 
‘he was gravely dissatisfied with the method that scattered Jewish boys through the 
other houses, cut off from any facilities for their own observances’. 18 Lionel 
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Cohen, a Jewish Member of Parliament, visited Clifton in 1875 and was so 
impressed with what he found that he suggested to Percival that the Council might 
be approached for permission to open a separate house for Jewish boys. Percival 
encouraged Cohen to write in these terms to the Council, but they turned the 
scheme down.!? Nevertheless within three years ten Jewish boys were boarding 
with Mr Bernard Heymann, receiving instruction in the Jewish religion, and 
attending Jewish services. How had the Council’s decision been overturned? 
Lionel Cohen worked hard to secure the passage through Parliament of a Royal 
Charter for Clifton, and the Jews’ house was his reward.”° It is also another 
example of how Percival tended to get his own way in the end. 

Another aspect of Clifton fostered by Percival was a healthy interest in games. 
These were not at first compulsory but by the end of his headmastership they had 
become so: ‘I want to know why everything here is compulsory’, complained ‘A 
New Fag’ to the school magazine — ‘I like football well enough, but when I am 
forced to play whether I feel inclined to or no, it is not pleasant’.“! Though not an 
active games player himself, Percival regarded physical activity as a splendid 
antidote to ‘loafing’. Although football, athletics and cross country running were 
important, cricket established itself as the most prestigious sport, helped by the fact 
that Gloucestershire and Somerset were already strong cricketing counties: also 
this was the era of the famous W.G. Grace, who often played on the Close. Henry 
Newbolt, a pupil in Percival’s last years, wrote in his memoirs: ‘It isa mere truth to 
say that there were very few members of the school who would not have bartered 
away all chance of intellectual distinction for a place in the Cricket Eleven or 
Football Fifteen’.22 Newbolt was himself, of course, to become famous as the 
author of lines that expressed what most of his contemporaries regarded as the 
English Sporting Ideal: 


There’s a breathless hush in the Close tonight — 
Ten to make and the match to win — 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote — 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’”’ 


This poem captures the spirit of Percival’s Clifton, and in a wider sense, of England 
before the Great War: the reasons for its decline in favour after the War are part of 
the theme of this book. 

‘All Old Cliftonians of the earlier generation will remember the School 
Marshal, John Skelton, a tall raw-boned ex-soldier, with a large aquiline nose and 
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luxurious early-Victorian whiskers. He had a North-country “burr” or brogue 
which was a rougher or more rustic echo of the Headmaster’s, and some even went 
so far as to say that he was a foster-brother or distant cousin whom the chief had 
imported from their common Cumbrian fells. He was very formidable.’** This is 
how Sir Herbert Warren remembered John Skelton who set the pattern for the 
office of School Marshal, a position that had existed at Rugby: indeed we are told 
that as a young assistant master, Percival himself incurred the displeasure of Patey, 
the Rugby Marshal, by giving the boys beer for breakfast.2? The office of Marshal 
was to remain a very important feature of Clifton, a unique position — part servant, 
part messenger, part disciplinarian; not a member of the teaching staff or (until the 
1970s) of the Common Room yet, given a man with presence, tact, skill and 
judgement, a potentially vital influence. 

Fine buildings, good staff, Science, Music, day boy houses, a Junior School, a 
Jewish house, enthusiasm for games, a School Marshal; these were the prominent 
features of Percival’s Clifton. Some of them drew their inspiration from Rugby, but 
by no means all: many were innovations important enough to give Clifton a 
reputation as the forward-looking school. The remaining feature was the tone and 
spirit of the place which essentially stemmed from Percival himself. Although a 
lifelong liberal in matters of theological doctrine he could be described as a puritan 
in matters of morals and conduct. Boys — and staff — were driven hard: to strive and 
to achieve were the expectations of all. Cliftonians were brought up to feel a fierce 
pride in their school and their country, and a life of distinguished public service is 
what many of them aspired to and achieved. Speaking in Chapel on the Sunday 
_ after Percival’s funeral his successor Canon Wilson (by then 82 years old) spoke of 
Percival’s impact in the pulpit. ‘It was his constant effort to lift up the soul of this 
school above the heavy mists of indifference, sloth, and self-complacency, that 
always gather over us, so that we might see things in their true light, as we may 
imagine God Himself to see them. And in his early years, at least, when I knew him 
best, he was incorrigibly hopeful. He felt human nature to be far more plastic, he 
believed it to be far more capable of ideals, and of greatness, than most of us did. 
And his conviction was so strong and so contagious, that he attained it to a degree. 
to which in schools I know no parallel. He made immense demands on human 
nature, on both masters and boys: nothing seemed too much to ask or give.’”© 

‘Strenuousness’ was the word chosen by Rowland Whitehead, the first Secretary 
of the O.C. Society, tosum up the mood of Percival’s Clifton . . . ‘a strenuousness 
which pervaded every department of school life. I fancy that the most withering 
term of contempt in our vocabulary was the word “loafer” or “slacker” ’.?’ As for 
morals, remembered Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, ‘we were caught up in a cult of 
Roman stoicism and service suffused with Christianity . . . There could hardly 
have been, by instinct through habit, a cleaner school in England’.*® 
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Viewed from the very changed world of the late twentieth century all this may, 
at first, seem almost unpalatable and some may gaze upon Woolner’s fine bust of 
Percival in the East Cloister as upon the face of a tyrant. Indeed the sculptured 
features of that marble mouth do, on one side, fall into a grim line: yet on the other 
side there plays a subtle smile. And if some may be inclined to shrink from 
Percival’s masterful nature, that was not what contemporaries — boys, masters or 
parents — generally thought. His final endowment to Clifton before he ceased to be 
Headmaster was simply one of numbers. When he left in 1879 there were 680 boys 
in the school, a figure not reached again for nearly 40 years.” Percival’s creation of 
Clifton had been an extraordinary achievement: but it set a very high standard for 
his successors to maintain. 
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The reason for Percival’s decision to leave Clifton in 1879 was clearly that he was 
exhausted by his exertions over seventeen years; moreover he had created a 
complex, dynamic institution which made even more demands on him as the years 
wore on. The rapid increase in numbers meant that new classrooms and other 
facilities were urgently needed: but the College had already borrowed heavily and 
Percival could not see where more money might be obtained. He was anxious 
about new members of staff whose chances of promotion were small because the 
senior staff were comparatively young. The ‘Modern Side’, those boys not in the 
‘Classical Side’, had disappointed him by becoming ‘a refuge for the less cultivated 
and the less capable’.' The School Mission, an attempt to involve Cliftonians in 
the problems of the poorer areas of Bristol and a project close to Percival’s heart as a 
clergyman, ran into many difficulties. Moreover, every day masters and boys came 
to him with, difficulties to be solved. His biographer William Temple states that 
‘During his last three years at Clifton he had terrible nightmares and his wife was 
very anxious about him’.* So when he was offered the Presidency of Trinity 
College at Oxford, he decided to take it even though it meant a very considerable 
drop in salary. ee as he loved Clifton, he told his successor, he felt it to be a 
relief to leave it.’ : 

Percival was at Trinity for eight years during which time he was responsible (ei 
the building of a new quadrangle, typically. His Oxford career was by no means a 
failure but he was too much the Headmaster in an undergraduate world to be a very 
popular figure. In 1887 the Governors of Rugby School invited him to return there 
at last as Headmaster, mainly because they wanted a stern hand to tighten up on 
discipline and declining standards. He was 53 years old when he undertook this 
task but it was performed exactly as the Governors had wished. Eventually 
Percival’s Liberalism in politics was rewarded by a Liberal Prime Minister (Lord 
Rosebery), who recommended him for the Bishopric of Hereford in 1893. A rural, 
conservative diocese was never really the right place for him: he would have been 
much happier — and more successful — in one of the northern, industrial bishoprics 
where his radical views would have been more in tune with those in his pastoral 
care. Ina letter from Rugby to E.M. Oakeley at Clifton he made it clear that he was 
really hoping for Durham, not Hereford.4 Rosebery’s choice of Percival for 
Hereford was heavily influenced by politics: the Liberal Government advocated 
the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church but most Anglican bishops opposed the 
measure. Percival had written to The Times arguing in favour of Disestablishment 
and his letter was printed in May 1894. The offer of Hereford came from Rosebery 
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‘Percival’s Men’: Bishop Percival (extreme left) sits with his four successors, ]|.M. Wilson 1879-91 
(seated right), M.G. Glazebrook 1891-1905 (standing left), A.A. David 1905-09 (standing right) 
and J.E. King 1910-23 (seated centre). 
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in January 1895 and included this passage: 


I have some reason to hope that your views (as expressed last year) and my 
own as recently stated at Cardiff are, at any rate to a considerable extent, in 
agreement. Now the diocese of Hereford includes at present some (12 or 13 I 
think) parishes which belong to the Church in Wales, and I believe that if you 
saw your way to accept my proposal the possibility of friction would be 
diminished or obviated. At any rate it is extremely desirable that a Bishop of 
your opinions should be placed on the marches of Wales. ° 


In fact Welsh Disestablishment ran into so many difficulties that it was not 
achieved until 1920, but Percival defended the Liberal government’s measures 
during his time at Hereford, including Lloyd George’s very controversial Finance 
Bill of 1909. He had certainly hoped for the Archbishopric of York, but when it fell 
vacant in 1909 the Prime Minister, Asquith (whose brother had been a Clifton 
housemaster), judged Percival to be, at 75, too old for so exacting a post. “Though 
his best friends knew he could not cope with the work’, wrote a colleague, ‘he 
himself did not yet feel the limitations of his age’.° So he stayed on at Hereford 
until 1917, by which time his health was poor, and he had suffered in turn the 
deaths of his first wife and six of his children. 

When Percival left Clifton — an event celebrated with many outpourings of 
regret mingled with thanks — the Council as a gesture of goodwill remitted the 
tuition and school fees for three of his sons and paid the boarding fees of another 
son for five years. In addition £50 was voted to him in order that, in accordance 
with the rules laid down by the recent Royal Charter, he might become a Life 
Governor.’ In 1880 he was voted a member of the College Council, in 1881 he was 
appointed a Canon of Bristol Cathedral, and for all his time as Bishop of Hereford 
he was Chairman of the Clifton College Council. He was a frequent visitor to 
Clifton during these years and naturally a decisive influence in the deliberations of 
the College Council. 

In one very important aspect the status of Clifton after Percival had ceased to be 
Headmaster was essentially different from its position in the earliest years. As we 
have seen, the building of the College had been financed by a Joint Stock 
Company with a capital of £10,000 divided into 400 shares of £25 each. This 
effectively meant that the school belonged to the shareholders. By 1876 267 shares 
were held by shareholders who, by the original rules, had been given the right to 
nominate pupils on the basis of one pupil for each share: but there were 572 boys in 
the school and only 267 shares held. So the Council had exceeded its powers and 
the shareholders could by law have interfered to divert some of the College’s 
wealth to their own pockets as dividends, or indeed they could have sold the whole 
concern at a handsome profit. As the Council Report put it: ‘the fact remains that 
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the Council are constantly exceeding their powers; any aggrieved shareholders can 
legally stop such proceedings, and it is obvious that this position ought not to 
continue’.® 

The result — after much negotiation — was the grant on March 16th 1877 of a 
Royal Charter, a splendid document handsomely inscribed in red and black ink on 
eight sheets of parchment and carrying by a red silk cord the mustard-coloured seal 
of Queen Victoria. She is shown as a rather more youthful woman than she can 
have looked in 1877, in full figure, enthroned and attended by two ladies, one to 
the right, one to the left. On the reverse of the seal, the Queen, equally youthful, 
is depicted on horseback.” 

The new Charter clearly set down the rules for the government and 
administration of the College and it is important to note certain essential points. 
First, the Joint Stock Company came to an end and the shareholders were 
compensated by the privilege of becoming Life Governors of Clifton College 
which was now to be ‘a Body Politic and Corporate by the name of The Clifton 
College and by the aforesaid name shall have a perpetual succession and have a 
common seal. . .”!° That is to say the College ceased to be the property of any 
person or persons and now existed in its own right, in perpetuity. The Charter goes 
on to say that ‘The officers of the College shall consist of a President, a 
Council . . ., a Head Master, and such other Masters as the Council shall think 
proper, a Treasurer, a Secretary, Solicitors, two Auditors, and such other officers 
as the Council shall from time to time think necessary’.'! 

As much of this book is concerned with the relationship between the Council 
and the Headmaster, it is vital to understand what their respective rdles and powers 
are, as laid down by the Charter. The Council was to consist of 15 people, a 
Chairman, a Treasurer and 13 ordinary members. They should all be Governors of 
the College and be voted onto the Council by a Meeting of the Governors. The 
powers of the Council are very great: the Council appoints the Headmaster and 
controls the financial administration and general policy of the College, including 
the payment of all salaries. The Council meets regularly in the College and the 
Headmaster may be present at their meetings but by invitation, not of right. The 
Headmaster has the right to appoint members of the teaching staff and to 
administer the school’s day-to-day affairs, but in all respects he is accountable to 
the Council who may dismiss him on the vote of a two-thirds majority of the 
Council. In other words, the Headmaster is not necessarily in the omnipotent 
position that pupils and staff often imagine: moreover he may well not be able to 
persuade the Council to take a course of action that seems appropriate to him. As 
we shall see, relations between Headmasters and their Councils were not always to 
be harmonious. 

There were four Headmasters of Clifton between 1879 and Percival’s death in 
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1918 and they were all to a remarkable degree ‘Percival’s Men’. Moreover, because 
of the presence of Percival himself on the Council and later as Chairman, he was in 
a strong position to make sure that Clifton stayed firmly on the course that he had 
charted out. He was well aware that, in the wrong hands, much of his good work 
might be undone. In a letter to one of his most distinguished ex-pupils, written 
from Clifton in November 1878, he made this clear: ‘I hope that the change may 
really bring good to the school. In some ways I have been long enough here, and if 
the right man comes he may bring fresh life, though I need not say that I feel some 
anxiety; for I am conscious that we have acquired a certain character among 
schools, difficult to define, and yet distinctly appreciable, which I desire to see 
growing and deepening; and I should feel it bitterly if by any mischance this should 
get lost, and it is one of those subtle things that may go, one scarcely knows how’. = 

Percival was very clear in his own mind who ‘the right man’ to succeed him 
should be, and that was James Wilson. It is tempting to write a good deal about this 
fascinating and eminently likeable man, but a volume, half biography, half 
autobiography, entitled James M. Wilson 1836 — 1931, was published in 1932 by his 
son Sir Arnold Wilson, and all the details can be found there. He was two years 
younger than Percival and they had first met at Rugby where for a short time they 
were both assistant masters. Like Percival, Wilson had a northern upbringing 
having suffered agonies at the unreformed King William’s College, Isle of Man, 
whence he transferred at sixteen to Sedbergh School, which in the 1850s had a 
good academic record. Moving on to Cambridge he ended as Senior Wrangler (i.e. 
top in the first class in Mathematics). Like Percival, he had a serious breakdown as 
a result of working too hard at his studies. One result of this was that he forgot most 
of his maths and had to learn it all again: another was that two companies refused to 
insure his life. According to his son he was accepted by a third company ‘on terms 
which showed that only three or four years of life were expected for him. This 
permanently affected his whole outlook . . . He always thought that what he had 
to do must be done at once’. !’ He eventually persuaded a company to insure his life 
when he was 58 years old: they gambled well, for he lived past his ninety-fourth 
birthday. 

Though Percival had not been in close contact with Wilson for many years he 
felt that with his experience of Rugby, his Liberal views politically and 
theologically, his undoubted success as a teacher and as a housemaster and his 
apparently boundless energy he could be relied on to steer Clifton in the right 
direction. In fact the timing was not good from Wilson’s point of view because his 
wife had died quite suddenly in July 1878 and, still very shaken, Wilson decided to 
give up schoolmastering and become ordained in order to be a parish priest. As a 
Headmaster he would be expected to teach Classics to the VI Form and for the last 
20 years he had taught mostly Science and Mathematics. However, according to 
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Wilson, a letter came from Percival in October 1878 saying ‘that the Governors of 
Clifton College had asked him to recommend to them someone as his successor, 
and urging me to allow him to put my name before them. There would be no doubt 
of my appointment’.'* Wilson was still very reluctant though a letter from his old 
school-friend at King William’s, T.E. Brown, by then a Clifton housemaster, 
urged him to accept. Frederick Temple who had left Rugby to become Bishop of 
Exeter was quite sure he should accept. Still rather uncertain, Wilson agreed and 
the appointment was announced in the newspapers. ‘And then’, in Wilson’s own 
words, ‘a very curious incident followed. E.M. Oakeley, one of the Clifton College 
House Masters, wrote to congratulate me, kindly enough, but had the extraordin- 
ary want of tact to add that he and some others had been in hopes that the 
appointment would have been thrown open, in which case, as he knew, G.C. Bell, 
Headmaster of Marlborough College, would have stood, and he had no doubt, 
from his great reputation, would have been appointed, and the future of Clifton 
College would have been secure. It seemed to be a point of honour to resign 
instantly, adding in writing to the Council that if the appointment was thrown 
open so as to give the College the chance of getting Bell, I would send in my name 
as one of the competitors. This made the Governors angry: it seemed like a 
criticism of their judgment, besides playing fast and loose with them. But they had 
no choice. They advertized for applications and nearly fifty names were sent in, 
and among them Bell’s name did not appear.!? Early in December 1878 the 
Governors met again and elected me, under the strong persuasion of Percival.’!® 

So in order to get his man, Percival had needed to persuade Wilson to accept the 
job at a time when his morale was at a low ebb because of his wife’s recent death, he 
had needed to persuade the Council to elect him in the first instance, and elect him 
again after the debacle of the Oakeley letter. Yet Percival had his way; Wilson 
came to Clifton, and all was well. 

It is interesting to note that when Wilson was appointed he was still a layman, 
though he was ordained by the time he arrived. He was forty-two years old, a 
widower with four children. A few years later he married again and raised a second 
family. In character and deportment he was everything that Percival was not; 
jovial and approachable where Percival had been remote and austere, human and 
even vulnerable where Percival had seemed god-like. ‘Wilson had little or no self- 
consciousness’, remembered Henry Newbolt; ‘he gave away all his thoughts and 
tastes and personal characteristics with careless generosity’.!’ He was respected, 
but not in quite the way that Percival had been. Undiscerning schoolboys found 
his behaviour too impulsive and informal, and his Classics teaching rather rusty. '® 

Yet his headmastership was a success because he was able to go ahead with the 
necessary building programme and in his forty-seven appointments to the staff he 
showed good judgement: moreover he had inherited a very able team of senior staff 
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and it was they who kept intact the traditions of Percival. As he himself said later, 
‘I found a staff of men of unusual ability and individuality, absolutely united, and 
absolutely loyal to the School, and during my whole tenure of eleven years the 
Houses, and all the main posts in the School, with very few exceptions, were held 
by the same men’.!? 

Building projects included the East Wing complex, an enlargement of the 
Chapel, and the raising of the ‘Wilson’ Tower: the Headmaster, from his salary of 
£2,000 a year, made magnificent contributions to the cost of the Chapel and the 
Tower, and by his enthusiasm and industry persuaded others to give as well.2° The 
pressure on the Close was to some extent relieved by the purchase of the ‘New 
Field’, four and a half acres bought at £4,528 an acre — a very expensive addition, 
though much needed. Percival’s ailing Mission in Bristol was rejuvenated and a 
Mission Hall was built, followed shortly by a new church — St. Agnes’. 

Wilson had resolved not to stay at Clifton more than twelve years and in 1890 he 
was offered the posts of Archdeacon of Manchester and Vicar of Rochdale, which 
he accepted.”! Clifton was very sad to see him go for ‘the Jimmy’ was known to all 
for his humour, kindness, vigour and generosity. He had certainly been Percival’s 
man, and we may accept his own assessment of his achievements at Clifton: ‘Those 
eleven years were an age of immense expansion in buildings, of new time-tables, of 
great development of the College Mission, and of buying new land. But its real and 
distinctive mark is that it was an age of singular internal quiet, changelessness, 
consolidation, and peace’.”” 

In the negotiations which took place to find a successor to Wilson, the réle of 
Percival (by now Headmaster of Rugby) is made quite clear by the Council Minutes 
which record that on September 30th 1890 ‘Mr Wilson gave information with 
regard to some probable candidates for the Head Mastership and of others eligible 
for the post. Dr Percival also gave information on the subject. It was proposed by 
the Chairman (F.N. Budd), seconded by Dr Percival and carried unanimously that 
the Head Mastership be offered to Mr Warren’.”? 

Herbert Warren had been one of Percival’s most brilliant Clifton pupils. A 
member of the Town House, he rose to be Head of the School, won a scholarship to 
Balliol, gained a double first in Classics and a Fellowship at Magdalen, and at the 
early age of 32 he had been elected President of that distinguished Oxford college. 
Since 1882, moreover, he had been a member of the Clifton Council. Percival had 
already quitted Trinity for Rugby; clearly he hoped that Warren would not regard 
Clifton as a demotion from Magdalen. However, Warren did, and with exquisite 
courtesy refused the honour. 

So Percival set to work again. On October 16th, the Council Minutes record, 
‘Mr Wilson, Dr Percival and Mr Warren gave information with regard to 
gentlemen eligible for the Head Mastership. It was moved by Colonel Savile, 
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seconded by Mr Saunders and unanimously resolved that the appointment of the 
Head Mastership be offered to the Rev. H.A. James. Dr Percival was requested to 
communicate the offer to Mr James by telegraph and a telegram from Mr James was 
received accepting the post’.’* James, another high-flyer, was Principal of 
Cheltenham College and had already been Headmaster of Rossall and Dean of St 
Asaph. Cheltenham was still a joint-stock Company and James had been in 
dispute with his governors, which is probably why he accepted. However, there 
was such an outcry at Cheltenham against his move to Clifton that he withdrew his 
acceptance, surprised at his own popularity.*’ At a third meeting of the Council 
with Percival and Warren both present it was agreed to offer the post to the Rev. 
M.G. Glazebrook.*° He was High Master of Manchester Grammar School and had 
been an assistant master at Harrow for ten years: he had first classes in Classics and 
Mathematics and, so The Cliftonian claimed, he was the first Englishman to jump 
six feet.7/ 

Glazebrook was an able man, an excellent teacher, thoroughly conscientious, 
hard-working and responsible. The academic results achieved by boys at the school 
and Old Cliftonians at the universities during the fifteen years of his headmaster- 
ship were outstanding.*® In this respect he certainly continued, and indeed 
improved upon, an established Clifton tradition. His main innovations were the 
building of a Music School and the appointment of Arthur Peppin as ‘Organist and 
Director of Music’. These produced a dramatic rise in the status and success of 
music at the school, so much so that a later Director of Music, Douglas Fox, was 
able to claim in 1931 that ‘the vast improvement in the status of music in nearly all 
the Public Schools was very largely initiated by Clifton’.*? 

However, despite all his undoubted qualities and very real achievements, the 
fact remains that Glazebrook was not at all popular with most masters and boys. 
Like Percival he was austere and aloof, but his sermons, unlike Percival’s, were 
rather morbid and uninspiring. He showed little humour and was a stern task- 
master and moralist. Numbers began to sag and, towards the end of his time, to 
drop alarmingly. It is possible that some Old Cliftonians might have sent their sons 
to Percival, who was at Rugby from 1887-1895, but in fact the decline in numbers 
at Clifton was not very great in Glazebrook’s first five years (664 in 1890, 632 in 
1895). The big drop came at the turn of the century when, to judge from entries in 
The Cliftonian, the school’s morale seemed at a low ebb, partly because Clifton was 
soundly beaten by other schools at most games. °° Glazebrook was well aware of the 
problem and twice offered to resign, but the Council, impressed by his good 
intentions, supported him. By 1905 however, numbers were down to 528 and 
Glazebrook accepted a post as a Canon of Ely Cathedral. After he left numbers rose 
dramatically (back to 654 within four years), so it is difficult to argue that it was not 
his personality that was to blame. Even his friends and supporters (of whom there 
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were a great many) had to admit that he was not ideally suited by temperament for 
his position. J.H. Fowler, who had been a master at Manchester Grammar School 
under Glazebrook and followed him to Clifton where he was a distinguished 
teacher of English, wrote this in an obituary notice: ‘Canon Glazebrook was in 
many ways a leader in education, as he was also in religion — a man of statesman- 
like vision, looking ahead to the difficult future, seeing what changes should be 
made to meet the needs of modern times: and he suffered a good deal accordingly 
from the ill-informed criticism of colleagues and Old Boys and the General Public, 
who failed to appreciate his far-sightedness. He lacked, moreover, that genial 
readiness of sympathetic expression, and that command of amiable small talk, 
which contribute almost more than anything else to the popularity of a man in a 
public position. On the platform, especially, a certain rigidity of attitude gave a 
rather misleading impression of unbending sternness’. *! 

It is clear, however, that Percival backed Glazebrook to the end. As we have 
seen, Glazebrook was the third choice in 1890 but he was still on Percival’s list of 
recommended candidates. Percival left Rugby to become Bishop of Hereford in 
1895 and he was elected Chairman of the Clifton College Council in the same 
year, his signature J. Hereford appearing henceforth at the end of most minutes. In 
June 1897 an entry reads: “The Chairman reported a letter from Mr Glazebrook 
proposing to resign the Head Mastership at the end of the present term. The 
Chairman was requested to reply that the Council was to thank Mr Glazebrook for 
his generous and self-sacrificing spirit shewn in his letter but do not feel that the 
reasons alleged are such as to justify their acceptance of his resignation as proposed. 
They have every reason to believe that the School is in a thoroughly healthy and 
satisfactory state both morally and intellectually and they hope the tide of 
applications may shortly turn in its favour. If this should not be the case and the fall 
in numbers should continue, ample opportunities will arise for his reconsideration 
of the matter and conferring with the Council.” 

The fall in numbers did continue and the next year (1898) Glazebrook felt 
obliged to offer his resignation again. The Chairman of the Finance Committee 
reported that ‘the numbers of the school having dropped during the year the 
receipts from fees would probably be less by £600 than last year and this decrease 
together with a charge of £700 for Sanatorium alterations during the year would 
probably show a deficit on the year roughly estimated by the Secretary at £200, and 
that there was a prospect of a further diminution of numbers and income for next 
year. The minutes further record that ‘the Chairman read a letter from Canon 
Glazebrook resigning the Head Mastership. It was resolved that the Council is 
prepared to take all the responsibility of inviting Canon Glazebrook to stay’.°? 

This was in 1898 when there had been a fall of only 60 in numbers: a drop of 
another 80 was reached before Glazebrook finally went. On February 11th 1905 he 
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wrote to Percival: ‘For the last two years my health has caused me some anxiety; 
and now the doctors tell me that I can only get strong again by taking a much 
longer rest than school arrangements allow. I therefore ask the Council to accept 
my resignation for next July. I cannot do so without thanking them warmly for the 
confidence which they have shown in me and the uniform kindness with which 
they have treated me’. The Council resolved ‘that the Head Master be informed 
that the Council had received his letter with very great regret’, and they voted him 
500 guineas ‘in the hope that it may be used for such a holiday as will secure that 
thorough restoration of his own and Mrs Glazebrook’s health which they all 
desire’. ** Unpopular he might have been, but Glazebrook maintained intellectual 
and moral standards, and Percival saw much merit in that. 

The Selection Committee entrusted with producing suitable candidates to fill 
Glazebrook’s position consisted of Percival and two of his Clifton pupils who were 
members of the Council: Warren, now Sir Herbert, and Charles Cannan, a Fellow 
of Trinity when Percival was President, and now Secretary of the Clarendon Press 
at Oxford.*? They produced, not surprisingly, the Rev. Albert Augustus David, 
another Percival man. Educated in the west country, at Exeter School, he had 
gained a double first in Classics at Oxford and gone to teach at Bradfield, then at 
Rugby, where he was appointed by Percival. Later he moved back to Oxford as a 
Fellow of The Queen’s College. At the time of his appointment he was a very tall, 
dark-haired bachelor in his late thirties. Doubtless with an incentive for raising the 
numbers in mind the Council offered him a salary that consisted of a reduced 
stipend (£500 instead of £800 a year), but £3 instead of £2 capitation fee for every 
boy over 400.*° In accepting the post, David wrote to Percival ‘It is a particular 
pleasure to me to think that I shall be doing my utmost to maintain traditions 
which you created’. ?! 

David was a tremendous success. He breezed into Clifton full of confidence and 
good cheer, ready with schemes for improving the physique and morale of the boys: 
these included Swedish drill and more sleep. The numbers bounced upwards 
almost immediately, rising from 528 to 654 in four years. The Council were 
delighted: Charles Cannan announced to an O.C. meeting that in Mr David they 
had not only a good Headmaster but a shrewd business man.*® This referred to 
David’s recommendation that more playing-fields should be acquired on the other 
side of the Gorge with money raised by the Jubilee appeal. At the same time it was 
decided to undertake a major reconstruction of the Chapel which was too small for 
a school as numerous as Clifton when full. Percival favoured the foundation of 
scholarships and made a benefaction of £2,223 to provide three scholarships of £33 
a year for day boys of distinguished ability.*” This was a magnificent gesture and it is 
no wonder that the Council began to enquire into the possibility of meeting 
Percival’s request to-be buried in the Chapel. David did not preside over the Jubilee 
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celebrations, or even see the completion of the new Chapel. After only four years 
he was asked back to Rugby to breathe new life into the community there. He 
stayed at Rugby for eleven years, refusing the Bishoprics of Lichfield (1911), Bristol 
and Sheffield (1913) and Bristol again (1914).*° He enjoyed being a Headmaster 
and did not accept a Bishopric (St Edmundsbury and Ipswich) until 1921, moving 
to Liverpool in 1923. 

The search for another Headmaster was on again and a Selection Committee of 
four was appointed to submit suitable names. As before, Percival, Warren and 
Cannan were members, with the addition of G.H. Pope, and they produced five 
candidates. *! Three of them were Old Cliftonians, and one was Percival’s godson. 
It was the latter, William Temple, whom Percival favoured. He was the son of the 
Frederick Temple who had recommended Percival for Clifton back in 1862 and 
who had risen eventually to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. William Temple 
had been a pupil of Percival’s at Rugby, had achieved dramatic academic successes 
and was currently a Fellow of The Queen’s College at Oxford. Like his father he 
was one day to become Archbishop of Canterbury, and a much-loved one at that. 
But he was very young and untried and the Council may well have felt that with 
David lasting only four years they wanted not another dynamo who would leave 
after a short time, but a steady and experienced hand. An amendment to exclude 
Temple’s name was carried against Percival by 8 votes to 6 (Cannan voting 
against) and the Council went on to appoint John King, Headmaster of Bedford 
Grammar School. *? 

King was still a Percival man, having been not only a boy at Clifton in Percival’s 
time, but a member of School House. A Scholar and later Fellow of Lincoln 
College at Oxford, he succeeded Glazebrook as Headmaster of Manchester 
Grammar School in 1891 and moved to Bedford in 1903. He was fifty-two years old 
on his appointment to Clifton in 1910 and it is clear from this that many members 
of the Council felt that it was time for a period of relative calm and consolidation. 
It was significant that they valued highly ‘the knowledge he possesses, as an Old 
Cliftonian, of the spirit and traditions of the school’.* 

The Jubilee of 1912 was a fitting celebration for a school now fifty years old with 
not only an assured but a leading reputation. On June 28th King George V and 
Queen Mary visited the school, and in reply to a loyal address the King said: 


The steady progress of your School since its foundation fifty years ago has 
earned for you a place among the great Public Schools of England, of which you 
may well be proud, and I am glad that our visit coincides with an event so 
memorable in your annals as the celebration of your Jubilee. ** 


Speaking at the Commemoration Service beneath the lofty lantern with which 
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Above: the visit of King George V and Queen Mary to mark the school’s Golden Jubilee in 1912 
and, below, Field Marshal Haig surrounded by Old Cliftonian officers after the 1914-18 War. 
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the architect Sir Charles Nicholson had crowned Hansom’s first Chapel, Percival, 
now 78 years old, spelt out clearly what Clifton had achieved and what Clifton 
stood for. He spoke of the earliest years and declared: ‘From that beginning the 
School has grown, so as to be counted these many years one of the great schools of 
our country, one of that circle of schools, never a very large one, which attracts the 
general attention of thoughtful men, as having in their history, associations, or 
influence, some element of character, some distinctive note, which gives them a 
peculiar hold on the imagination and the life of the nation at large’. He then re- 
affirmed what kind of school he had sought to create, and for fifty years had guided 
on its original path: 


Our aim and purpose from the beginning was to make a school somewhat 
different from the schools of older type. While giving due weight to traditional 
studies, we aimed at providing an education more varied, and consequently 
more stimulative, because it gave more choice to individuals and more 
opportunity for cultivating the gifts in which they severally excelled, and so 
was better suited for the complex needs of a new time. Free from all bondage to 
outworn traditions, we aimed at a life and discipline more humane, perhaps, 
and not less manly than that which prevailed in older places. We were, 
moreover, in a position to combine the best influences of home and school, as 
few, if any, schools had done before us, and thus we were enabled to add some 
new elements of influence to English education, elements which today are 
taking fresh root, and springing up and bearing fruit in many another school. 
Yet again, living as we did, within the borders of this great and famous city of 
Bristol, and feeling the pulsations of its crowded life, we had the privilege of 
taking some part, through our School Mission, in the generous and devoted 
Christian work which was being done around us to brighten, uplift, and purify 
the life of the multitudinous poor.* 


This, then, was the Clifton that Percival and Percival’s men had created. They 
could not know, hearing the white-haired Bishop speak that day, that a war would 
soon be unleashed in Europe that would demand the lives of many a Cliftonian and 
change the very fabric of society. How Clifton fared after that war, and to what 
extent the school strayed from the ideals of its first Headmaster, we must now 
discover. 
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‘The Splendour of the Sacrifice’ 


‘With the end of the war will come the end of these terrible casualty lists, which 
have now recorded the loss of more than 500 noble lives. While we grieve at the 
early close of so many promising careers, we are thrilled when we contemplate the 
splendour of the sacrifice. And the many stories of devotion and heroism which we 
print in this number fill us with pride that we, too, bear the name of Cliftonian.”! 
So wrote the Editor of the October 1918 edition of the school magazine which had 
undertaken, during the war years, the doleful task of recording the deaths of 
Clifton boys who fell in the fighting or died from disease. Many of them were very 
young, scarcely out of school; others were senior officers. ‘On the day he died we 
had a nasty German post in front of us, which we tried to capture. Your son was 
magnificent. He led his sections forward in spite of the heavy rifle fire, and I 
believe, had he not been killed, we would have rushed the post, though as we 
afterwards found there were twenty-one maxims and eighty men there.” So fell 
Lieutenant A.K. Mackenzie, barely twenty, who had left North Town two years 
before. This October list also carried news of the death of Arthur Stone, who had 
become Secretary of the O.C. Society in 1903. ‘He was in England on leave in June 
last, a Lieutenant-Colonel, and wearing the ribbon of the D.S.O. Very reluctantly 
he was induced to talk of the deed for which he was decorated, how he had brought 
back most of his men in safety from a raid that failed. One can picture him 
studying the hideous difficulties of the position, cool and deliberate as ever, 
inspiring confidence by the very sturdiness of his presence. And then he wenton 
to say how he meant when it was all over to seek out some green and woody part 
of England where he might be quiet and might try to forget all the horror and 
desolation.” 

In the years before 1914 Clifton had acquired a reputation as a military school, 
with boys regularly gaining successes in the entrance examinations at Woolwich 
and Sandhurst and winning distinction in their subsequent army careers. The 
‘Military Side’ had been an important feature of Percival’s Clifton. Established in 
1875 under the control of the mathematician H.S. Hall it directed 150 Cliftonians 
to Woolwich and 120 to Sandhurst in twenty-six years.* Field Marshal Lord 
Roberts, addressing the school contingent at the elaborate Jubilee Field Day in 
1912, referred toa list which the Headmaster had given him, from which ‘I see that 
over one thousand boys have gone into the Army, and some ninety into the 
Navy... I know Douglas Haig, one of my youngest and best officers. Then 
Clifton College has sent out Birdwood and the two Younghusbands, both friends of 
mine, and General Heath, who was in charge of the operations today. Then there 
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is Newbolt, the man who wrote those splendid words — Play up! Play the 
game.’ 

Just over 3,000 Cliftonians served in the war, and 578 were killed. Haig became 
Commander-in-Chief, Birdwood an Army Commander, and there were 23 
Cliftonian Major-Generals and 52 Brigadier-Generals.° It was a harrowing time for 
the school. Sixteen masters were away on military service and five were killed. 
Percival’s son Arthur was killed in October 1914, James Wilson lost two sons, John 
King lost one and many other members of staff were bereaved. On top of 
everything came the relentless news of so many young people dead, the flower of 
the nation. Some of Newbolt’s Clifton poems have been ridiculed ever since for 
glorifying war, or at least making it seem a proper adventure for a patriotic spirit. 
But history must not be read backwards: the warfare Newbolt wrote about in the 
1890s involved limited numbers, high standards of conduct, a contest where the 
supreme sacrifice was only a risk, not a certainty. His own family fought on the 
Western Front and he was as terrified for them as any other anxious father. ‘ It had 
not been foreseen that this war would drag on for five years and that the fighting 
would involve not clean, open campaigns fought by volunteers, with swift 
manoeuvres and cavalry charges, but a dreary trench warfare where a conscript 
army lived underground like rats, shattered by the endless explosion of shells, their 
energies sapped by water, mud and mustard gas. 

Through this depressing period, John King held the school on a steady course. It 
cannot have been a good time to be a boy at Clifton, with many of the regular staff 
away, a drastic reduction in school matches, no buses for transport, economies in 
fuel, paper and food; above all, for the senior boys, the knowledge that they too 
would soon be at the Front. Surprisingly, then, the numbers during this period rose 
steadily from 594 in 1914 to 689 in 1918. The Headmaster had reached retirement 
age but the Council felt that it was not at all a suitable time to be looking for a 
replacement, and asked him to stay. King agreed on condition that he should give 
up the running of School House. H.H. Wills, an O.C. and a member of the 
Council, bought No. 1 Cecil Road and presented it to the school as a residence for 
the Headmaster and also gave Worcester Lodge, a Gothic villa on Worcester 
Road, as aconvalescent home.® So in 1920 a decisive break with the past occurred; 
the Headmaster, at least for the time being, was no longer in School House. 

King agreed to stay until 1923, which would give the Council time to find a 
suitable successor, and increase the likelihood of a good field from which to choose. 
Confidence in the school was strong and numbers surged upwards from 689 in 1918 
to 788 in 1923. This was a great many more than the facilities had been intended to 
provide for, and it was widely realised that one of the first tasks of a new 
Headmaster would be to grapple with this problem. Meanwhile money was quickly 
raised for a War Memorial, and the Memorial Arch, a fine piece of design by 
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Charles Holden, was formally opened in 1922 by Lord Haig. In the same year the 
Percival Memorial Chapel was completed, housing the tomb in an elegant private 
crypt, the otherwise bare walls decorated with the arms of the Bishopric of 
Hereford, Clifton College, Rugby School and Trinity College Oxford. 

In 1921 No. 36 College Road, known at the time as Hatherleigh House and later 
as Muir House, a handsome villa with many large rooms, was acquired to provide 
more classroom accommodation.” Another building that properly belongs to the 
King era, though it was not completed until after he had left, was the new cricket 
pavilion designed by Edward Warren, the Chairman of the Council’s brother. 
Then, as perhaps now, observers regarded it as strange that a neo-classical structure 
should have been thought suitable for so Gothic a setting. 

King made a few alterations to the academic administration of the school, 
creating three ‘Sides’: Classical, Intermediate, and Modern Languages. This was, 
he explained in his Commem Speech in 1921, ‘an improvement upon the old 
arrangement, for it gave every boy the opportunity of spending a large portion of 
his time with one form master in his main subject’.'° He also introduced the 
fortnightly a,b, and c system, by which effort was graded every two weeks. 

When, in 1923, the time came for King to leave Clifton — at 65 the oldest man to 
remain in office as Headmaster — there were many generous tributes. The Dean of 
Bristol described him as a wise, sympathetic, and humorous friend,'! and The 
Cliftonian stated that ‘as far at any rate as the present generations can witness, we 
feel sure that under no other Headmaster has there been less discontent or more 
general cheerfulness in the school’.!? J.H.S. Wild, who entered School House in 
1919, was able to write, nearly seventy years later: ‘I remember Dr King as very 
kindly when one went to see him, inspiring confidence instead of awe. Although 
we thought him rather aloof, we realised that he knew all about each one of us. I 
particularly remember that it was Dr King’s unfailing practice to remain sitting in 
his stall in Chapel, while the School filed out at the end of the service, watching 
every boy. Thus you felt assured that the Headmaster had a personal concern for 
you yourself, and this to me at least was most impressive and encouraging. The 
Headmaster used to take the Classical Sixth regularly in some periods. | remember 
that, although he had a very definite sense of humour, we thought him rather a dull 
teacher compared with our very lively and stimulating Form Master, C.F. Taylor. 
It was noteworthy that Dr King was never absent in term time, and this gave one an 
underlying assurance that all the affairs of the school were continually under 
control.’!? 

So King departed to a well-earned retirement and lived another sixteen years, 
exactly the period of his successor’s career at Clifton. He handed on a school in 
good heart, and full to overflowing. ‘Render the account of thy stewardship’ he 
took as the text for his last sermon; ‘We must not judge our work merely by outward 
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success, by numbers, efficiency, material advantages. There is something more. 
There is the unseen spirit that dwells in our midst — the stamp we set upon those 
who go out from amongst us.’’* 
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Percival had been succeeded in 1917 as Chairman of the Council by Sir Herbert 
Warren, who had already served 35 years as a Council member. A former Clifton 
pupil of Percival, he had at an early age been elected President of Magdalen 
College at Oxford. He was Vice-Chancellor of the University from 1906 to 1910, 
Professor of Poetry from 1911 to 1916, and the author of several books on classical, 
historical and literary subjects. He remained a famous and influential figure at 
Oxford for decades though his enthusiasm for the company of distinguished and 
titled folk allowed some to accuse him of flagrant snobbery. Warren’s coup in 
enticing the Prince of Wales to study at Magdalen served only to confirm this view 
among his critics. Nevertheless, he was a great President of Magdalen and a wise 
and indefatigable guardian of Clifton’s best interests. 

In October 1921 the Earl of Ducie died. His connection with Clifton was even 
more long-lasting than Percival’s, though not as significant. He had been elected 
President of Clifton College when the Company had been first set up in 1860, and 
it had proved a wise move. Though then a young man (33), he was Lord 
Lieutenant of Gloucester and Bristol, a peer of the realm with a family seat in the 
Cotswolds, and for five years he had been a Fellow of the Royal Society. Herbert 
Warren recalled that ‘he was a brilliant young man, and followed for many years 
the career of a county nobleman and gentleman. In his youth he was a distinguished 
soldier. He promoted many good causes, and he was a model Englishman’.! His 
influence, prestige and advice had been very useful to Clifton in the early years, 
especially concerning the grant of a Royal Charter. After the 1880s, however, his 
connection with the College became increasingly nominal, though he retained the 
title of President until his death. When this occurred Warren proposed that Earl 
Haig should be elected President, and the Council unanimously agreed. ‘You have 
been elected by acclamation President of Clifton College’ ran Warren’s telegram to 
Haig; ‘Everyone happy, none more so than myself. May your reign be long and 
prosperous for yourself and for your old school’.* Haig had been in School House 
_ under Percival, but apart from looking very handsome and well turned-out, he had 
not distinguished himself as a schoolboy. According to his critics, he did not 
distinguish himself as Commander-in-Chief either: Lloyd George, Churchill and 
others blamed his lack of imagination for the heavy losses at the Somme and 
Passchendaele. On the other hand there is no doubt that he was the architect of 
victory in the final campaigns of 1918 and his determination and persistence matched 
that of the enemy and eventually won the war. Over the years, scholarly opinion on 
Haig has fallen into two camps, defenders and accusers: but in 1922 in his rdle as 
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Saviour of the Nation he was unquestionably the most famous of living Cliftonians. 

On the whole Haig’s involvement in the school was restricted to the occasional 
ceremonial functions, but he did take a keen interest in the appointment of a new 
Headmaster in 1923. The Selection Committee consisted of Warren, Sir Henry 
Newbolt, the philosopher J.E. McTaggart, and Rowland Whitehead; and on 
December 20th a Council meeting, presided over by Haig, heard that between 
twenty and thirty candidates had applied for the post. * It was resolved to interview 
three of them at a later date. On January 11th 1923, this time with Warren in the 
Chair and Haig not present, the three candidates received their final interview. 
They were the Headmasters of King William’s College, Isle of Man, and King 
Edward VI School, Southampton; and Mr. Norman Whatley, Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College Oxford, who was appointed. * 

In passing over experienced schoolmasters and appointing an Oxford don — who 
would be the first Headmaster of Clifton to have no first-hand knowledge of school- 
teaching — the Council took a step that was to become almost a Clifton tradition; for 
three more dons succeeded Whatley. Yet scholarship was dear to the heart of Sir 
Herbert Warren, who knew Whatley well in Oxford circles, and it seems that 
Whatley’s appointment reflected the Chairman’s and the Council’s hope that 
Clifton’s rdle in the post-war world would be even more academic than in the past. 

Norman Whatley had been a boy at Radley where he was Head of School and 
Head of his House, a position that perhaps impressed his personality upon his 
housemaster’s daughter Norah Croome, whom he later married. He went up to 
Hertford College at Oxford with a scholarship and gained first classes in ‘Mods’ and 
‘Greats’ (the Oxford Classics course). He was elected a Fellow of Hertford in 1907 
and had much experience of teaching and administration both within the college 
and in the University, of whose governing council he was a member. Attached to 
the Oxford University Officer Training Corps in 1909, he joined the Intelligence 
Corps in the British Expeditionary Force in France when war broke out in 1914. He 
was a governor of Radley College and had already been approached by the 
authorities at Bristol University as a possible candidate for the Vice- 
Chancellorship. When appointed to Clifton he was thirty-eight years old and 
married, with three sons. 

The Daily Mail, announcing Whatley’s appointment on January 13th 1923, 
observed: ‘The appointment at the age of 38 of Mr Norman Whatley M.A. to the 
headmastership of Clifton College extends the list of young men who are holding 
important headmasterships. Other notable instances are the Rev. Lionel Ford, 
now Headmaster of Harrow, appointed Headmaster of Repton at 36, the Rev. 
G.E. Fisher appointed to Repton at 27, the Rev. R.H. Owen to Uppingham at 28, 
Mr H.H. Hardy to Cheltenham at 37, and Mr C.M. Jacks to Mill Hill at 28.” 


Whatley’s headmastership lasted sixteen years and fell into two distinct phases. 
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The first was a period of success and expansion which saw the creation of the 
Preparatory School and the building of the new Science School: unfortunately the 
economic depression of the 1930s brought problems; the Headmaster’s health 
failed, and his relationship with the Council turned sour. In the College archives 
there are documents written by Whatley which give a clear idea both of the 
problems he had to contend with, and of the personality and measure of the man 
himself. The first is his Report on the future of the School which he presented to the 
Council in 1925. Then there are notes written by Whatley in 1961, looking back 
on the events and personalities that dominated his Clifton years. They run to 
almost seventy closely-typed pages and, though disjointed, they are often frank 
and humorous. These ‘Whatley Memoirs’ will be drawn upon freely in this account 
of his Clifton career. 

When appointing Whatley to Clifton, the Council, who were themselves 
divided in opinion on this issue, gave him the option of either residing as a 
housemaster in School House, or of living in No. 1 Cecil Road as King had done for 
the last three years. The Headmaster’s salary was to be £2,000 a year plus a rent-free 
house if he lived out, but if he lived in School House he would be much better off 
financially. Whatley thought that ‘the profits on the hotel system, with numbers 
swollen as they then were, were more than £4,000’. ‘I am not sure how far the 
Council knew this’, he added.°® In the end it was agreed that he should live at No. 1 
Cecil Road for two years and make a decision after that, by which time Frank 
Borwick, who had run School House after King, would be ready to retire. ‘Before | 
had been at Clifton a year’, Whatley wrote, ‘I became quite certain that I should not 
have a boarding-house. I had an absolutely full-time job, if I did it properly, 
without that extra responsibility; it was desirable to take some part in the life of 
Bristol without neglecting the school; an ordinary housemaster would be able to 
devote much more time to the boys in School House; the Headmaster would be 
more accessible to the staff and to parents of boys of all ages and different interests; 
it was an advantage that they were not confined to one house. It was also an 
advantage to have no personal concern in, for instance, the allotting of scholars to 
houses. No one could say that the Headmaster was grabbing the best for himself. | 
thought it an advantage to be quite neutral about house matches and similar 
activities. Later, when I took a lead in ending the hotel system in the boarding 
houses it was certainly easier not to be one of those concerned.’ 

‘There was something to be said on the other side’, he admitted. ‘I never knew as 
well as I should have liked to know some of the details of house life. I had never 
been a housemaster. I knew house life at Radley well. I had been head of my house, 
and did I not marry my housemaster’s daughter? But Radley and Clifton were very 
different in this as in many other ways’. ’ Some people at Clifton felt that School 
House had ceased to be the social centre of the school and indeed the 
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neighbourhood. No. 1 Cecil Road was not a very impressive house and many 
thought it inadequate for the Headmaster of Clifton. In 1928 No. 24 College 
Road, a much larger house in a dominant position looking across the school and 
the Close, became available when the widow of H.H. Wills, who had bequeathed 
it to the school, surrendered her life interest in it. The Whatleys moved into these 
grander premises and were there until they left in 1939. However, throughout his 
headmastership Whatley used Percival’s old study in School House as his office and 
administrative centre. 

Considering that Whatley was the chief executive of a school which now 
numbered nearly eight hundred boys and over sixty teaching staff, the administra- 
tive machinery at his disposal was primitive.° ‘The Headmaster had no secretary’, 
he remembered. ‘I was told that I could if I wished go and dictate letters to one of 
the two girls in the School Office. I sometimes did this at first, but it was not a 
helpful arrangement. King had tried it and given it up. The Office had a 
surprisingly small staff (Lewis the secretary, Gough the accountant, two girl typists 
and an office boy). At the end King did not write many letters. He passed a good 
many on for answering to the secretary (Lewis); others he answered with his own 
hand, which were not copied at all or were handed over to the secretary for him to 
have them typed and copied. No carbon copies were made in the School Office. 
Copies were kept in the old style by damping and pressing into large volumes. If I 
wanted to see a copy, the whole volume had to be produced. I therefore had no easy 
access to any letters written by my predecessors except a few which Glazebrook had 
copied in his own writing and were in the School House. I had an old Oliver 
typewriter on which I could slowly write and copy my letters. But I wrote mostly in 
my own handwriting, and the more important were copied by my wife. As we hada 
very busy social life in early days at Clifton, we often had to work late, and much 
administrative and constructive work had to be done in the school holidays. It was 
hard work, but most interesting.” 

Whatley inherited a relationship with the Council that he found difficult to deal 
with at first. ‘Most frustrating to a new headmaster eager to go ahead at a time 
which cried out for development and had the financial means of developing (the 
last of the old debentures had been paid off soon after I went to Clifton) was the 
lack of direct contact between the Headmaster and the work of the school 
~ Council. At Council meetings the Headmaster had to wait outside the door until 
summoned in. He never heard the minutes read out, and as they were not copied, 
he never saw them. Much of the work of the Council was then done by the Finance 
Committee, whose members were all local. It met down in Bristol* and the 





“usually at the Grand Hotel. 
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Headmaster never attended and never saw the minutes. Lewis, the secretary, 
drove down ina taxi with a number of large ledgers and volumes. If the Headmaster 
wanted any matter brought before the Finance Committee he had to give it to 
Lewis in advance in writing. After the meeting he received a written reply on that 
particular subject. He had no opportunity for discussion with any member of the 
Finance Committee, and there was not the kind of Chairman there is nowadays 
who often visits the school and sees the Headmaster.’!° 

There were three main reasons, Whatley felt, why this state of affairs had 
developed. One was that ‘the school had been built up round the Headmaster in 
School House and the strong personality of Percival. He was very well paid, for a 
large part of his salary was on a capitation basis . . . he was very generous and the 
natural source of financial supply’.'' As Percival had then been a member of 
Council almost until his death, successive headmasters had been expected to fulfil 
a similar role (as we have seen they did). The third reason, Whatley felt, was that 
since 1864 the financial administration of the school had been in the hands of only 
two men, W.D.K. Macpherson, who was school secretary from 1864 until 1912, 
and W.J. Lewis, who succeeded him and retired in 1930. ‘Under these two long 
reigns’, he writes, ‘a tradition grew up in the Office, even if it was not there under 
Percival, that the secretary’s first duty was to the Council and that he had to be a 
financial check on the Headmaster. I did not know Macpherson, but I got to know 
Lewis very well. He had a wonderful knowledge of the school’s history . . . He was 
always friendly and I found his knowledge of the school very useful, but he was not 
co-operative. He never came to me; he expected me to go to him. Routine office 
work was all done well in an old-fashioned way. His school duties, such as 
supervising the porters and the workshop, were done less well, and he was not 
qualified to take part in the social life of the school, and I don’t think he wanted to. 
When he reached retiring age (in 1930), I asked for a proper Bursar.’!” 

Although Whatley was doubtless right in feeling that the pace of modern life 
had overtaken the administrative machine at Clifton, it has to be said that during 
the era of Macpherson and Lewis the financial affairs of the school were run with 
very considerable efficiency and thrift and they had coped very successfully with 
the huge and expensive building programme over the years. Moreover, those 
whose task it is to read the ‘large ledgers and volumes’ which they compiled (i-e. 
Clifton College Company Limited Minute Books Volumes 1 to 4, and Clifton 
College Minute Books Volumes | to 8) must thank these two secretaries for their 
economy of style and, most of all, their neat and legible handwriting. 

After a short time Whatley was able to convey to the Council the difficulties 
under which he felt he was working. He gained a part-time secretary and it was 
agreed that copies of the Finance Committee and Council minutes should be 
circulated, and that carbon copies of letters should be made, though Lewis ‘argued 
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that if copies of minutes were made the typists in the office would learn too much. 
But he was over-ruled’.'!* Through W.W. Ward, a member of the Council and an 
old Radleian who, representing Bristol University, had visited Whatley at Oxford 
in 1921 and invited him to become a candidate for the Vice-Chancellorship (and 
who doubtless spoke up for his candidacy as Headmaster in 1923), the Council 
learnt that with all the expenses he was expected to pay out of his own pocket (e.g. 
the Commem Garden Party) Whatley was actually losing financially. 

The importance of all these details is that they amount to a significant break 
with the Percival tradition of headmastering. The Headmaster no longer resided in 
School House and he was no longer anything like as well paid, relatively speaking, 
as the early Headmasters. Whatley began on £2,000 a year, raised to £2,600 in 
1931.'* He had a hospitality allowance of £200, he lived rent-free in his house, and 
the school paid his pension premium. Unlike the early Headmasters, however, he 
did not receive a capitation fee for the number of boys in the school, nor did he 
receive profits from a boarding house. Secondly, whereas while Percival was a 
member of the Council his colleagues tended generally to listen to him on matters 
of school policy (though not to the exclusion of the Headmaster), under Whatley 
it became accepted that the Headmaster was the expert on the educational and 
administrative needs of the school, and he increasingly played a larger part in the 
Council’s deliberations. 

Another link with the Percival past was severed when John Shaw, Clifton’s 
third Marshal, appointed in 1897, retired at the end of Whatley’s first term. ‘Of all 
school officials’, wrote The Cliftonian, ‘there is only one who has his finger in every 
pie, who is apparently ubiquitous, omniscient in school matters, unforgetful, 
indispensable — the Marshal. Names, faces, rooms, chapel-lists and chapel places, 
call-overs, absentees, delinquents to see the Headmaster in the break, all the 
tiresome, necessary details of school life are everlastingly his care. Mr Shaw has 
carried out his duties with unfailing assiduity and good temper. Thousands of 
Cliftonians have been on friendly terms with him, and will always have kindly 
thoughts of him, as no unimportant part of their schooldays.’!° 

Whatley appointed Sergeant A.G. Moss to replace Shaw, and states that ‘he 
came to learn the job from Shaw and they overlapped for a few weeks. I told Moss 
not to interfere, to study what Shaw did, and to be prepared for me to tell him to do 
some things differently. As soon as the next term started, I did make a few changes. 
Shaw had found it increasingly difficult to shut the Chapel door on the stroke of the 
clock before Chapel began. Boys and masters were confident of being able to get in 
two minutes or so late. On his first ordinary week-day morning I told Moss he must 
shut the door as the clock struck. He had very strong arms and managed with 
difficulty to do it. Half the school and a good many masters were shut out. The 
latter included F.L. Carter (Housemaster of Oakeley’s). He waited outside until 
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Chapel was over. Then he walked up and shook Moss by the hand and said, “We 
have been waiting for this a long time”. In future the doors were always shut 
without difficulty as the clock struck’.'® Punctuality and efficiency were high on 
Whatley’s list of priorities. 
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In 1919 King appointed a very remarkable man to be Head of Science. His name 
was Eric Holmyard and he was then twenty-eight years old. At Cambridge he had 
won first classes in both parts of the Science course and he had also, very unusually, 
taken examinations in History at the same time. He taught for a while at Bristol 
Grammar School and Marlborough until his appointment at Clifton. Holmyard 
negotiated a special arrangement with King by which he was excused all other 
duties other than his responsibilities as a teacher and Head of Department: he lived 
out at Clevedon and was something of a law unto himself, not a situation much 
favoured by other members of staff. In 1922, the year before King retired, he and 
Holmyard appointed William Badcock to be Head of Physics. Ten years older than 
Holmyard, he too had a Cambridge first in Science, together with several years of 
teaching experience. In the years between the wars, these two men, with the firm 
support of Norman Whatley, took the lead in making Clifton widely famous as a 
school for the teaching of Science. 

From the moment of his arrival Holmyard had been determined to improve 
Clifton Science facilities which were already — by the standards of most schools — 
very good, and he had been supported by the Council. The chief problem was that 
with the increased numbers of boys in the school after the war there was not 
enough laboratory space. Whatley recognized this as soon as he arrived at Clifton, 
and, prompted by Holmyard, he moved quickly. ‘I at once got down Messrs Dufton 
and Stead from the Board of Education to advise. The first idea was to enlarge the 
existing Science buildings. Mr A.L. Munby, an architect who had started as a 
teacher of Science, had recently done some very ingenious converting of Science 
buildings at Cheltenham and elsewhere. He was called in. He produced several 
suggestions, but the Council felt that none of them provided a permanent solution. 
There just was not room enough on the old site. School finance at that time 
justified an optimistic attitude. Mr Whitley, who was then Speaker (of the House 
of Commons), offered to raise money from Old Cliftonians, and the Council 
decided to be bold and build an entirely new Science School. The old rooms would 
supply much needed accommodation for other purposes.’! 

The question was, where should the new Science School be built? Whatley 
decided that the drastic answer was to demolish Hansom’s rather unimpressive 
Junior School and build the new Science Palace looking onto the Close. Alan 
Munby produced such an attractive design for the new buildings that the Council 
accepted the whole scheme. No. 95 Pembroke Road was acquired for the Junior 
School boys, the demolition men moved in, and within two years the new building 
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was ready for its Grand Opening in the summer of 1927.7 

Though the dynamic force behind the project was certainly Whatley, the 
internal details, no business of a classical historian, were naturally left to be worked 
out between Munby, Holmyard and Badcock. The Physics department with floors 
of maple blocks on concrete to prevent vibration was located on the ground floor, 
and contained three major laboratories, a workshop and several smaller rooms. 
The Chemistry department on the first floor was equipped with two lecture rooms, 
three laboratories, a polarimeter and spectroscope room, a private laboratory and 
office for the Head of Science and a small Biology laboratory. The crowning glory 
of the new marvel was a Science Library, accumulated with the help of funds given 
to the school in 1922 by his parents in memory of J. Brassington Stone who was 
killed in the war. 

This ‘Stone Library’ was a project very close to Holmyard’s heart, because his 
enthusiasm for History as well as Science had led him not only to an interest in 
books and memorabilia, but to a method of teaching Science which made constant 
reference to the historical background of great inventors: this technique also 
became an original feature of the many Chemistry textbooks he wrote. When the 
Science Library was opened, Holmyard was able to claim ‘the emphasis now laid in 
schools on the humanistic aspect of Science and upon its cultural — as apart from 
the technical — value has been very largely due to Clifton influence. Believing 
strongly in this interpretation of Science, we regard our library as one of the 
principal foci of our work, the laboratories being the other . . . If our new Science 
School is one of the best in the kingdom, our Science Library- young though it is— 
has, we believe, no rival in any school in the world.” 

In these splendid new laboratories, for a time the envy of most school Science 
teachers, Holmyard, Badcock and their colleagues worked their magic. Holm- 
yard’s colleague, F.B. Finter, wrote that for Holmyard ‘Chemistry was “fun”; and 
also he enlivened his lectures with many stories and anecdotes about former 
chemists as though he had known them all intimately . . . He was never dull. The 
only adverse criticism the writer can remember was from an O.C. who said that 
“Unfortunately, when Holmyard was demonstrating nothing ever went 
wrong!”. . . His puckish sense of humour communicated itself to the boys and they 
flourished exceedingly. Yet he would use the cane freely if his precious “balances” 
were endangered by breach of any of his rigid Balance Rules; and he would never 
tolerate any slackness or bad work.’* A similar insistence on high standards 
characterized Badcock, who ‘never spared himself and expected others to drive 
themselves equally hard. Time and trouble counted for nought; it was achieving 
the best possible result that mattered, and there was no relaxing of this standard. 
His example was an inspiration to all who worked with him’.? And so, indeed, time 
has proved. Many of the Clifton boys who passed through the hands of Holmyard 
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The new Science School, designed by Alan Munby and opened by the Prince of Wales in 1927. 


Dr E.J. Holmyard, 
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from 1919 to 1940. 
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and Badcock moved on to gain positions of distinction in the world of Science. Sir 
Nevill Mott and Sir John Kendrew won Nobel Prizes, Sir Bryan Matthews, Sir 
John Kendrew, and Professors C.H. Waddington, C.A. Coulson, and A.D. Lees 
were made Fellows of the Royal Society, and among others who were appointed to 
chairs in British or foreign universities were J.H. Taylor, D.N. White, J.M. 
Coulson, J.G. Daunt, J.M. Robson, G. Furness and G.E. Coates. It must be said 
that clever men are usually clever boys, but the facts are that neither before nor 
since the Holmyard era have such a large percentage of Old Cliftonians reached 
such eminence in Science.°® 

‘About six years ago’, announced the Prince of Wales when he opened the new 
Science building on June 2nd 1927, ‘I paid a flying visit to Clifton. I don’t suppose 
there are any of you here now who were here when I came. I have been looking 
forward to returning, and I thank you very much for the welcome you have given 
me. I owe Clifton a debt, or at any rate some of those Old Cliftonians who control 
its destinies on the Council. We have with us today Sir Herbert Warren. He is 
President of my old College, and did his best to guide my footsteps when I was up at 
Oxford. Then we have Field Marshal Lord Haig, from whom I had the honour to 
take my orders during the war; and, though I shall never have an opportunity of 
catching Mr Whitley’s eye in the official sense, I am at any rate able to appreciate, 
from a study of his methods, what the exercise of tact, patience, and fair- 
mindedness can achieve.’’ 

The Prince made a very good impression among the boys, as indeed he had the 
knack of doing on his tours throughout the Empire. Not only did they take to his 
youthful looks and lack of pomposity, they liked his display of ‘the human touch’, 
as when he ran after a hat, swept off an O.C.’s head by a mischievous wind. The 
Prince was President of the British Association, though it was the Warren 
connection that had secured him for this occasion. After a tour of the buildings he 
played seven games of squash with a boy in Dakyns’ to open the new squash and 
fives courts, refreshing himself afterwards with tea in School House garden. It was a 
great day, and it marked a great achievement. It also marked something of a 
departure from the Percival tradition: he had encouraged Science, certainly, but 
not on such a scale as this. 
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Early in 1925 the Council requested Whatley to present to them the following 
October a report on the future of the school which would include his ‘ideas as to 
the changes and developments which would be required in the future in order to 
make Clifton the best possible school’.' One of his main recommendations 
concerned the Junior School which had already been moved to a house in 
Pembroke Road to make way for the new Science School. ‘It is’, he wrote in his 
report, ‘in my opinion, greatly improved by its transfer to the Pembroke Road site, 
and I think it is in a prosperous condition. It is also providing the Upper School 
with the best scholars we get. But my own opinion is that the Junior School ought 
to be more independent of the Senior School than it is at present. The Junior 
School suffers through being dependent for many points of detail on the 
Headmaster. Eventually the master in charge of the Junior School ought to be 
given more responsibility and liberty, and be dependent on the Headmaster for 
general policy only. The more the Junior School can develop its own life, 
independently of the Upper School, the better for both. This cannot be done while 
we continue to employ extensively for certain subjects (French and Mathematics) 
the Senior School staff in teaching the Junior School. Ideally this may be sound. In 
practice it complicates the time-table very seriously, and I do not think results 
justify the difficulties involved. I hope that one day all the Junior School buildings 
can be grouped together.” 

Towards this aim Whatley steadily worked. The main difficulty was that the 
Head of the Junior School, R.O. de Gex, had just taken over from R.G. Barlow 
when Whatley arrived. There were two boarding and two town houses in the 
Junior School, numbering about 140 boys in all. As far as Whatley was concerned, 
‘for teaching they were miserably housed in the old Junior School . . . one of the 
classrooms was lit only by a sky-light. De Gex . . . was paid a small extra salary, and 
referred to as Head, but never as Headmaster, of the Junior School. He was more 
like the Head of a Department. He supervised the daily working, but he had no say 
in admissions, etc. and not much say in policy. He was an unusual man; a strict 
disciplinarian and a most remarkable teacher, especially of Latin and Greek on 
rather old-fashioned lines. Not a moment was ever wasted in his form, HI. On 
the last day of term he set them work to be getting on with in the first period of next 
term in case he should himself be delayed for a few minutes by school business. It 
was no good giving de Gex greater powers and responsibilities, because he was 
absolutely opposed to the sort of changes which were obviously going to be 
necessary. He would not join the I.A.P.S. or have contact with other Preparatory 
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J.H. Inskip (O.C.), Lord Mayor of Bristol, laying the foundation stone of the new Preparatory 
School in 1932. 
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Schools. He liked the Junior boys to look like miniature Upper School boys, with 
black coats, striped trousers, and stiff collars on Sundays (Eton collars for the 
Juniors). It was only over his head that I introduced Scouts for Juniors.” 

The Preparatory School, for boys up to 11, was situated in what later became 
Matthews’ House in The Avenue and contained about 50 pupils. It had been an 
independent school under Norton Matthews, the predecessor of R.W.J. Pavey, 
who was in charge when Whatley arrived. It retained an air of independence and 
self-sufficiency and was largely ignored by the Junior School. Whatley went there 
once a week to teach the two top forms for Scripture. He thought in general that 
‘the teaching in the “Pre” was very good. Pavey himself was no educational expert, 
but he had been a great scoutmaster, and he and his sisters ran the school well, if a 
little fussily’.* Pavey retired and this enabled Whatley to look for aman who would 
take over the ‘Pre’ right away, with the possibility of succeeding to the Junior 
School later. After a period of vain efforts to find the right man (and wife), Whatley 
remembered, ‘I heard of E.G. Sharp, then second-in-command at Temple Grove, 
Eastbourne, a well-known, very good Prep. School. I wrote and asked if he would 
care to come and see me. He did. It was difficult to explain the uncertainty of future 
developments, but I was convinced that he and his wife were the right people, and 
in the end he took the risk and came. It was, of course, a most successful 
appointment. Quite apart from his work inside Clifton, Sharp brought contact and 
established friendly relations with the Prep. School world. At that time 
preparatory departments of public schools were very unpopular with the I. A.P.S.” 

Then suddenly, in 1930, de Gex resigned: his health was poor and he died in 
1933. The way was clear for the implementation of Whatley’s Grand Design. He 
withdrew from a visit to Canada with a group from the H.M.C. and set to work. 
Sharp was appointed to the new post of ‘Head of the Preparatory School’, which 
included both the existing Junior and Preparatory Schools, and from September 
1930 Upper School masters ceased to teach in the ‘Pre’, though ‘a link was 
maintained with Upper School Heads of Department’. Whatley was not satisfied 
with the physical separation of the two main buildings — the Junior School in 
Pembroke Road and the ‘Pre’ in The Avenue: rejecting both Pembroke Road and 
College Fields as a suitable site, he determined to press for an entirely new building 
in The Avenue. 

Property could be bought very cheaply in 1930, largely as a result of the 
economic repercussions of the 1929 crash on Wall Street. The Council undertook 
to buy Numbers 14, 16 and 18, The Avenue, together with Durdham Hall, 
Cambridge House and Downend House, for a total of £21,870.° Most of these were 
demolished to clear a site for a handsome new school. Alan Munby’s Science 
School had been so much admired that he was asked to produce a design which, 
after various discussions and alterations, was accepted. According to Whatley ‘The 
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Above: the completed building, designed by Alan Munby and, below, the Duchess of Atholl 
shaking hands with ].H. Whitley at the opening of the new Preparatory School. Norman Whatley 
stands on the left, and E.G. Sharp, Headmaster of the Pre, stands on the right. 
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classrooms were deliberately made rather small so that no one in future should be 
tempted to have large classes. Perhaps this was rather naughty. There had never 
been more than about 200 boys in the Junior School and Pre combined, and larger 
numbers than that were not to be expected in the early thirties. We were very fussy 
about the acoustics of the delightful Hall and insisted on changes being made in the 
design for that purpose. The Hall was at once an enormous success, and much 
sought after by the Upper School. The Headmasters’ Conference used it for their 
meetings in 1934 and thought it the most suitable room they had ever met in.’”! 

The foundation stone was laid on February 25th 1932 by J.H. Inskip, an Old 
Cliftonian who was Lord Mayor of Bristol. The official opening by the Duchess of 
Atholl, recently a junior minister at the Board of Education, took place on May 
6th 1933. The Times architectural correspondent was impressed: 


For better or worse Bristol has a Gothic tradition, and at the hands of several 
capable architects there has been developed what may almost be called a local 
style. A good example of this is the new Preparatory School of Clifton College, 
designed by Mr Alan Edward Munby, F.R.I.B.A. The site, flanking Durdham 
Downs, is of two acres. What strikes one at once is the skill with which the 
traditional style has been adapted to modern requirements, a period being 
selected to give large window areas to classrooms. In plan, the building is, for 
convenient comparison, an ‘E’, with the middle arm extended to form an 
assembly hall. The building consists of a range of 15 classrooms on two floors 
extending almost the whole width of the site and all facing south, with two 
wing blocks . . . which provide cloakrooms on the ground floor and an art 
room and a library respectively on the first floor. The planning is a model of 
practical convenience. 


The Duchess of Atholl’s speech at the opening ceremony was, we are told, ‘a 
model of quiet audibility (which) avoided platitudes and gave us some really 
helpful advice’. Sharp, in his address, spoke of the Pre’s ‘freedom from the horrors 
of the Common Entrance Examination and the advantages to parents living 
abroad of the ready-made solution of that grave problem, the admission of a boy to 
a public school’. Finally, ‘all doors were thrown open and a large number of parents 
scrutinized classrooms and boarding-houses while masters hovered proudly and a 
little anxiously in the background’.” 

The creation of the new Pre was a decisive break with the Percival tradition for, 
as Whatley had intended, the new school developed a life of its own and under the 
leadership of a number of vigorous headmasters became in its own right one of the 
leading Preparatory Schools in the country. This had many advantages, but with 
the freedom of entry to the Upper School without the hurdle of Common Entrance 
and the considerable increase in the size and importance of the Pre in years to 
come, it brought problems also. 
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Appearances 


The new Science building and the Preparatory School were naturally the most 
noticeable changes to the look of Clifton College in Whatley’s time, though a 
considerable number of other modifications were effected. The release of several 
rooms previously used for science enabled a Masters’ Common Room complex to 
be created by the North entrance. “The masters had had nothing like this before’, 
wrote Whatley. ‘A good deal of new furniture, mostly comfortable chairs, was 
added to the Common Room. Masters expected little in those days: as a thanks 
offering I was entertained to dinner by senior masters, while Norah was taken by 
their wives to dinner and a show in Bristol’.' Nearby, the former chemistry 
laboratory was converted into the ‘New Lecture Room’, where the Sixth Form 
increasingly heard talks and sat their examinations. At this time the Marshal’s 
office was located in what should have been the archway joining the North and 
South Quadrangles. The Marshal was moved to the old Masters’ Roomatthefootof 
Big School staircase, and the archway was opened up. ‘It had always seemed a pity 
that it was not open’, Whatley remembered, but ‘when I told a masters’ meeting 
that this was proposed there was some opposition from one or two very 
conservative veterans. They said that cold north winds would blow into the 
cloisters and make boys ill. It was only after the archway was opened that I found 
how beautifully, when one looked from the North quad, it framed the South 
African war memorial.” 

Several cheap reproductions of classical worthies had stood for some time in the 
Chapel cloisters. In his Commemoration speech in 1929 Whatley suggested to the 
O.C. President, a trustee of the National Gallery, that the busts might be acquired 
for the nation. Sir Robert Witt declined and the next day they had vanished, 
apparently buried by O.Cs out at Beggar’s Bush: and there they stayed.’ They were 
replaced, in a sense, by W. McMillan’s fine bronze statue of a modern hero, 
Douglas Haig, President of the College, who had died in 1928. In a commanding 
position outside School House, a map spread before him, Haig gazes across the 
Close with a steadfast look. ‘That, I feel, was his dominant characteristic’, said 
Field Marshal Birdwood at the unveiling ceremony. ‘Steadfastness, determination, 
straightness, courage and honour were the factors which ruled his life . . .’* Haig’s 
young daughter, Lady Alexandra, deputizing for her mother who was ill, pulled 
aside the Union Jack. ‘This statue to my father’, she said, ‘is not only a memorial to 
one man, but is a symbol of the part played by Clifton and all our public schools in 
the Great War, when the British Empire was called upon to make a supreme effort, 
which, after long and hard fighting, ended in success.” 
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Several changes were made to the Chapel. Towards the end of Whatley’s time a 
new clock was installed, with rather strident chimes. ‘The old one (black and gold) 
had a nicer strike’ thought Whatley ‘but it had become unreliable and a good 
excuse for unpunctuality. For many years the minute hand went rather faster 
down-hill than up-hill. It never seemed quite to recover from the man who looked 
after it dying in the works.’° Inside the Chapel a number of additions were made 
possible as a result of gifts and benefactions. A new pulpit, designed by Sir Charles 
Nicholson, was installed as a memorial to Canon Glazebrook, who died in 1926. 
The five windows in the apse which, Whatley felt, were ‘very inferior and had a 
dark gloomy effect over the whole chapel’, were replaced by much brighter, 
modern windows by Hugh Easton. ’ Three were given by Mrs de Gex in memory of 
her husband, one by Lady Whitehead, and the other was the school’s memorial to 
King George V. The windows depict the Revelation of St John the Divine, and the 
last one represents the New Jerusalem descending upon cricketers on the Clifton 
Close with the heavens opening in scrolls — ‘and I saw a New Heaven and a New 
Earth, for the first Heaven and the first Earth were passed away’. As the windows 
were dedicated in March 1939, a year in which Clifton changed Headmasters and a 
new war broke out, the inscription took on prophetic significance. During 
Whatley’s time too, the original pitch-pine chapel seats were replaced with more 
handsome ones in oak and walnut and attempts were made to improve the lighting. 

As in the past, the Chapel remained an important part of school life. There were 
three morning services each week and two compulsory services on Sundays: the 
second, at four in the afternoon, was not particularly popular. The Senior 
Chaplain from 1911 was E.I.A. Phillips, who left to take up parish work in 1932. 
His assistant, D.G. Loveday, went on in 1931 to be Headmaster of Cranleigh and 
later Bishop of Dorchester. W.H. Oldaker and E.M. Thomas were in charge until 
Oldaker left to be Headmaster of a prep. school in 1938. Into his place stepped the 
burly frame of that embodiment of muscular Christianity, P.W.P. Brook, a former 
rugby international. Whatley himself normally preached three times a term, 
mainly because at his interview he had given an undertaking to do so to J.H. 
Whitley, the Speaker of the House of Commons and a member of the Council. 
Whitley had been a boy at Clifton in Wilson’s time and regarded Wilson’s sermons 
as the great educational influence of his time at school. ‘I had never preached, but 
undertook to preach about three times each term, and this undertaking I always 
kept’, Whatley wrote. ‘But I am afraid no one remembered my sermons as Whitley 
remembered Wilson’s.’® 

In 1937 necessity dictated a change in the arrangements for Commemoration 
which was to endure for over half a century. In that year the floor of Big School had 
to be repaired and the Friday evening prize-giving ceremony could not take place 
there. A large marquee was set up on the Close, so large that the entire school, 
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J.H. Whitley, Speaker of the House of Commons and President of Clifton College, with Lady 
Alexandra Haig, daughter of the Field Marshal, at the unveilingof W. McMillan’s bronze statue of 
Haig in 1932. 
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with parents and O.Cs, could be accommodated within it. ‘It was known as the 
Loch Ness Monster which was then much in the news’, Whatley remembered. 
“The reason given publicly for the change was the school’s 75th birthday, but the 
real reason was Big School floor.’ 

As the appearance of the buildings began to change perceptibly, so did that of 
the boys. In 1923 small boys in Wiseman’s still wore Eton collars on Sundays, 
though most other houses had given them up. The uniform worn by the school 
until 1931 included a black coat, a black tie and striped trousers. On the head was 
worn a small cap with different designs for each house, and to be found out of doors 
without this headgear in place was a punishable offence. ‘I longed to get rid of those 
nasty little house caps’, wrote Whatley, ‘but that seemed to me just the sort of thing 
it would be a mistake to rush. In the end, I never did. . .’!° The economic crisis 
of 1931 gave the Headmaster his opportunity to discard what he regarded as an 
outmoded uniform. The black jackets and striped trousers were discontinued, to be 
replaced by grey flannel trousers and a grey flannel blazer edged with blue. All boys 
wore a black tie except praepostors, for whom Whatley invented a blue tie 
decorated with trefoils. '' The house caps remained, however. Grey flannel creases 
easily and soon takes on a shapeless form: to judge by photographs the change of 
uniform made Cliftonians look very much like modern schoolboys rather than 
‘young gentlemen’, and rather scruffy schoolboys at that. Most of the ‘great’ 
schools retained a more formal code of dress or favoured tweed jackets: for older 
boys, at any rate, the new Clifton uniform was hardly flattering. Except perhaps for 
the house caps pushed back jauntily onto the crown of the head, Percival’s ghost 
walking the streets of Clifton might well not even have recognized these new 
Cliftonians. 
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Inside the Houses 


In Whatley’s time there were nine houses in the Upper School. School House was 
the grandest, not simply in size and situation, but because it had been the house of 
the Headmaster. There were five other boarding houses, all rather similar in size 
and status. There was also the Jewish house, Polack’s, unique in a number of ways 
such as its Composition, its traditions, and the fact that it was still owned by its 
housemaster rather than the school. The remaining two houses, North Town and 
South Town, were for day boys and they were located in rather cramped 
accommodation in the North Quadrangle. This combination of boarders, day-boys 
and Jewish boys, the unique mix achieved by Percival and one of the chief reasons 
for the special character of Clifton, remained unchanged, though Whatley had 
definite reservations about Polack’s. ‘It is wonderfully patriotic and well-behaved’, 
he wrote in his 1925 Report, ‘and we get through it some credit for toleration, but it 
complicates school organisation and if we were starting fresh I, personally, should 
not recommend it. But it has been so well conducted and so useful to the school in 
bad times that I think it would be quite impossible to abolish it now. But I think it 
quite possible that we may have to consider this question in a few years’ time, 
owing to the lack of support from good class Jews. The latter seem increasingly not 
to want their sons to be segregated, and the social level of the Jews who come to 
Clifton tends to decline.’' This point of view, interpreted by some as anti-semitic 
as well as snobbish, alienated the support of a few key members of the Council in 
the years to come. Nor did Whatley’s fears about the popularity of Polack’s among 
Jewish parents prove to be well founded. | 
Concerning the day boys, Whatley felt that ‘there is a tendency more than 
among boarders for the type to change. I think it will become necessary to limit the 
distance from the school at which day boys may live, or better, perhaps, to allow 
boys to attend from beyond a certain distance only if they can show that they are 
boys who might reasonably expect a public school education and that they cannot 
afford to come as boarders. The first part of this could not be put in our Regulations. 
The point is that I do not want to exclude the sons of poor parsons in south and east 
Bristol, but I do not see why we should take as day boys the sons of wealthy men 
who live three miles off. In any case regular provisions of mid-day meals at the 
school for day boys who want it would be a great advantage.”” This last hope was 
not realized in Whatley’s time and an unsatisfactory system remained in force by 
which some boys had lunch in boarding-houses while others went home. Another 
problem was the lack of changing facilities: the swimming-bath cubicles or the 
Town Room itself had to be used for this purpose right up to 1939 when the floor of 
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the gymnasium was raised, so that changing and washing facilities could be built 
underneath. Whatley was aware of the difficulties under which the day boys 
operated and continually brought the matter before the Council.* He inherited 
H.N. Matthews as Housemaster of North Town, appointing J.K.B. Crawford to 
succeed him in 1929, followed by A.C. Leach when Crawford moved to 
Wiseman’s. In South Town J.L. Burbey, an Old Cliftonian, was succeeded in 1930 
by W.R. Taylor who remained in charge until 1946. 

In the first instance, many of the boarding houses had been built with money 
provided by the housemasters but by 1923 the school owned all of them except for 
Polack’s. They were run on the ‘hotel’ system by which the housemaster paid a rent 
to the school but received all the boarding fees. This meant that if numbers were 
low he did rather badly but if the house was full he might well make a handsome 
profit: in 1923 all the houses were full to overflowing. Housemasters had to pay for 
all internal repairs, decorations and furniture and they tended to buy the latter 
from their predecessors and pass it on to their successors. In short the system did 
not encourage the expenditure of money on fabric or furniture, with the result that 
both were in a shoddy state by 1923. ‘I think the Council know fairly well what the 
houses are like’, Whatley wrote in his 1925 report. ‘For the present they can go on 
with patching and small improvements, but a hundred or even fifty years hence, 
some of them will not be tolerated. Watson’s may well have to go before the others.” 

During his time at Clifton Whatley was very conscious of the appearance of 
things and perhaps looked in vain for the elegant furnishings and art objects that 
had been a feature of Radley. ‘All the time I was at Clifton’, he recalled, ‘I felt some 
concern about the future of the boarding houses. Though solidly built of Clifton 
stone they were not very attractive places. Especially their washing and changing 
accommodation was very primitive. There were movable tin baths, and old- 
fashioned basins. When public schools were hit by the 1930 slump, parents became 
more choosy and inquisitive. Mothers especially asked about feeding and about 
washing, changing and sleeping accommodation. One by one something was done 
for all the houses in both Upper School and Pre before I left. Especially, shower 
baths were introduced and the washing and changing rooms improved in many 
ways. Not much more could be done without rebuilding on a big scale.’ ’ There was 
an ambitious and imaginative scheme to buy up all the houses in College Fields, 
close the road, knock down Watson’s, drive a path on the same axis as the 
Memorial Arch into the new site, demolish one or two of the College Fields houses 
and build anew Watson’s there. Although the Council did pursue this plan as far as 
buying most of the College Fields houses, falling numbers in the 1930s prevented 
the completion of the scheme.°® 

Whatley made it clear in his 1925 Report that he felt the ‘hotel’ system was 
doomed. Public opinion tended to suspect that housemasters made money through 
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over-stringent economies, and in any case it was difficult for the school to ensure 
even standards when so much depended upon the ability of the housemaster’s wife 
or housekeeper. This particularly applied to feeding arrangements. Houses had all 
meals in the house hall and this involved not only the employment of a large 
domestic staff in each house, but seven different buying policies. Whatley 
encouraged the Council to set up a sub-committee, chaired by V.F. Eberle, to 
replace the ‘hotel’ system with a scheme based upon capitation payments and 
allowances. The first change was made when J.A.O. Muirhead took over 
Oakeley’s from F.L. Carter in 1931, and C.F. Taylor and C.E. Payne, already in 
School House and Watson’s respectively, volunteered to try the new system. The 
other houses came into line when F.D. Barker succeeded A.D. Imlay in Brown’s 
(1933), J.K.B. Crawford followed E.P. Lewis in Wiseman’s (1933), and C.H.R. 
Gee succeeded R.P. Keigwin in Dakyns’ (1935). The Pre houses also adopted a 
similar system: Polack’s alone remained outside the scheme. 

Gee was a bachelor when he moved into Dakyns’ but he married three years later 
and his wife Nancy has written an account of her impressions both of the house and 
the school in 1938. There were, for instance, ten servants in Dakyns’; a Cook, two 
Kitchen Maids, two Dormitory Maids for the boys’ side, a Parlour Maid and a 
House Maid for the private side, a House Man who served the boys’ lunch, a House 
Boy (called ‘Joe’ whatever his actual name was) who cleaned shoes, a Charwoman, 
and a Gardener part time. ‘What a community to feed’, she writes, ‘in addition to 
House Tutor and Matron, each of whom had separate meals brought to their rooms 
on trays, though the House Tutor dined with the Housemaster and wife and of 
course the whole household had lunch in the house hall with the boys. The tables 
were arranged with two side tables joined by a high table at which the Housemaster 
and wife sat in the centre with the House VIths. The Matron and House Tutor, 
respectively, sat at the far ends of the side table. The House sat in strict house 
order, the lowest fags next to the Matron, progressing up to the high table and 
down on the other side to the House Tutor who sat next to the House Vths. The 
House Man was in charge of the boys’ breakfast and high tea which was the last 
meal. Cocoa was added before bed.’ 

The conversation at lunch tended to centre on games, Mrs Gee remembers. 
‘One talked of almost nothing else — who would be in teams (house or school), 
what chance of winning the next match, should I be tried at fly-half, etc. All 
matches and many ordinary house games as well as Big Side were watched eagerly — 
matches by everyone. Terrific cheering and enthusiasm.’ In the House everything 
was lavish. I was staggered on arrival at the piles of exotic fruit on the sideboard 
(pineapples, passion fruit, etc.). Flowers were bought in quantities from a lady who 
brought them round from the country.’ There was much entertaining, ‘always in 
evening dress, which did mean white tie and tails, dinner jacket only if men only. 
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Brides were expected to wear their wedding dresses. At Commem, I remember a 
head-to-tail queue down College Road of men in tails and white ties and women 
practically in tiaras. No-one would have entered the marquee in anything else, 
though O.C.s did wear just dinner jackets! Gowns were worn (by masters) more or 
less all the time in school and were compulsory in Chapel. All the older (and some 
of the younger) masters wore mortar boards.’ Entertainments ‘were pretty well non 
existent. Unless escorted by a master (on very rare occasions) boys did not attend 
either theatres or cinemas and no films were shown in houses. There were no 
exeats. Girls? Well, one was just about allowed to own a mother! I think there was 
far less easy friendliness between masters and boys, though privately an enduring 
interest was taken in them by the masters. This all sounds awful and restricted now 
(1970s) but what a happy place it was: happiness and jollity and enthusiasm is what 
I most remember.’® 

Though the housemaster presided over his house with a stern and watchful eye a 
great deal of power and responsibility lay with the senior boys. The Head of the 
House, appointed by the housemaster, usually held office for a year. Below him 
were the ‘House Sixths’. The name derived from Percival’s day when all members 
of the Sixth Form automatically became prefects so that the school should be run 
by intelligent boys rather than by the ‘bloods’ or games hearties. But the Sixth 
Form in Percival’s day had been a small élite: by the 1930s it contained at least a 
hundred boys. So by then you were in effect appointed a house prefect, but called a 
House Sixth. Below them were dignitaries known as ‘House Fifths’ who had certain 
privileges and responsibilities, but not so great as the Sixths. At the bottom of the 
house were the fags, normally boys in their first year. They did ‘personal fagging’ 
for individual Sixths and they were also required to run in answer to a fag call. 
‘FAAAAAAAAG*’ the House Sixth would shout, and the last to arrive would get 
the job. Discipline was definitely strict. All boys were called by their surnames, and 
impertinence, disobedience, unpunctuality and ‘lack of House Spirit’ would be 
punished by the Sixths, often by use of the cane. The normal procedure was to 
award a ‘Late’ for each offence, or even a ‘Half-late’. In Wiseman’s, which Guy 
Hatch entered as a new boy in 1940, ‘an individual was allowed to accumulate 24 
Lates in one half of a term. If his score reached three he would know that a few 
minutes after House Prayers his name would be shouted out by way of asummons to 
the House Hall, and there he would be beaten by one of the House Sixths in the 
presence of the others.” 

Such a system can, its critics argue, lead to abuse, and no doubt on occasion it did. 
‘On the whole’, Whatley felt, ‘there was a good tradition of keeping order in a helpful 
way and preventing bullying. Some houses from time to time had a rather bad period. I 
always felt I suffered a bit from having no knowledge of the houses from within. I did 
not know as much about discipline in the houses as I expect I should have done.’!° 
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Classroom and Discipline 


‘When I first visited Clifton’, Whatley wrote, ‘I was struck by the brisk and 
purposeful way in which the boys moved about. There was a tradition of solid work 
in school and a very thorough organization of reports, examinations and syllabi. In 
some subjects this was overdone. The Modern Language Department had had a 
very teutonic organization by (Dr Otto) Siepmann. In the eyes of boys in the 
middle and lower parts of the school marks and orders were rather too important 
and took up too much of the staff's time. King had recently introduced some very 
sensible relief by his system of fortnightly abc reports. Some masters were, of 
course, more demanding in school than others, and they kept order and secured 
good work in different ways. Serious ragging of masters was rare, except sometimes 
with new or temporary masters.’! 

To keep their charges firmly under control masters could set impositions which 
had to be written on special paper obtained from housemasters — an invention of 
Wilson. Masters could order work to be done again, or keep a boy in on a half- 
holiday; they could also cane boys for misbehaviour or consistent lazy work. 
Serious offenders were sent to the Headmaster, and many a Cliftonian had quailed 
in the early days before the study door of Percival. Well might they have, for as 
Whatley remembered, ‘before my time the headmaster employed two forms of 
corporal punishment — birching for more serious, especially sexual offences, and 
caning for others. Birching, especially under Glazebrook, had been something of a 
ceremony, the victim being conducted by the Marshal to some special place. To be 
birched a boy had to take his trousers down. It always seemed to me a barbarous and 
rather indecent performance. I just did not do it: at first an occasional housemaster 
expressed surprise at my not birching some particular offender, but soon I think 
birching was entirely forgotten. I don’t know where birches came from: canes were 
made at the Blind Workshop.” 

Whatley was not entirely satisfied with the ‘tone’ of the school, as had been 
revealed in his views about the social origins of some of the day-boys and 
Polackians. He particularly disliked a tradition that had grown up at each 
Christmas Concert. ‘The school, other than the choral society and orchestra, sat 
for nearly half an hour in the gallery of Big School and there made a hideous din 
and shouted out the nick-names of masters, however rude, as they entered Big 
School for the concert. Apparently this had always been allowed, even by Percival 
as a recognized Saturnalia after several months of work and duty.’® He was appalled 
by this when he first encountered it in 1923 but, as it was a tradition, he had to 
proceed carefully. The opinion of the O.C. Society was sought and approval 
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gained for putting a stop to the practice. At that time three days of each week 
began with prayers in Big School rather than in Chapel, and the Headmaster could 
use these occasions for addressing the whole school. In the winter term of 1927 
Whatley at last announced that the usual shouting at the forthcoming concert 
must not take place. ‘A few days later’, Whatley remembered, ‘the Head of School 
asked me if after prayers the next day I would tell the school to stay behind, and 
myself leave with the masters. Of course I agreed. He talked to them about 
behaviour at the concert, strongly supporting me. I don’t know what he said, but I 
very much admired his action and was very grateful for it. He was Martin Lings, the 
smallest and most fragile-looking Head of the School in my time. He was no good 
at any game, and quite free from self-importance and priggishness . . . When the 
night came, as Norah and I entered Big School, I looked as natural and relaxed as 
possible, but I was really in a state of tension. I felt that my authority at Clifton was 
being put to a rather critical test. There was no shouting of nick-names and no 
noise — only the buzz of conversation which usually comes from a crowded audience 
waiting for a performance to begin. I attended eleven more concerts as 
Headmaster. I never heard a nick-name shouted, or anything else objectionable.’ 

So the Headmaster’s birch was put away for good in his cupboard, and the 
successors of boys who had shouted out the names of ‘Toby’ Brown and ‘Buffer’ 
Wiseman and ‘Woolly Bear’ Wollaston kept silent at the Christmas Concert as the 
masters of 1927 filed in. Traditionalists of the Percival era would doubtless have 
objected, but Whatley was unsympathetic. ‘Personally I thought some things about 
the Percival tradition rather grim and austere, and that there was too little courtesy 
~ and ceremony. Boys did not stand up when the Headmaster entered a classroom, 
even if he had a visitor with him, or even when a visiting preacher entered Chapel 
with the clergy. I believe Percival thought these things a waste of time.’? Whatley’s 
style and appearance was certainly not that of Percival: his was never a dominating 
presence, nor essentially formidable. Balding, bespectacled and donnish, he was 
quietly spoken and mildly-mannered. In his own telling of the following anecdote 
the contrast is aptly made. ‘There was a story that when Percival was teaching in 
the old Sixth Form room he used to tilt his chair backwards. Once he tilted it too 
far and was back against the wall with his legs in the air. The form were horrified 
and the Head of the School and another boy rushed to his rescue. “Sit down, boys, 
and get on with your work” was Percival’s reaction. I too used to tilt my chair, and 
one day I too fell backwards. No one was horrified; no one rushed to my rescue; 
everyone laughed.” 

During this period the curriculum in general conformed to requirements 
proceeding from the Education Act of 1902, namely that secondary schools should 
provide instruction in English, History, Geography, a foreign language, Mathema- 
tics, and Science. There were two public examinations, School Certificate and 
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Higher Certificate. Boys who were not scholars or exhibitioners were usually 
placed in the Third Form in their first year at Clifton and there they were taught a 
general spread of subjects under the supervision of their form-master, an important 
figure in their lives. After the Third Form boys joined either the Classical side 
(where all Scholars and Exhibitioners were placed on arrival) or the Modern side. 
The Classical side provided a traditional diet of classical learning, and little 
Science was taught: the Modern side, where there were fewer able boys, offered a 
full programme of Science. At the end of the 5th Form year boys sat the School 
Certificate examination which required passes in six subjects. They could then 
move into the Upper Vth and VIth Form years where a choice of subjects was 
available for the Higher Certificate: most Cliftonians offered two major and two 
subsidiary subjects. An interesting feature of this system was that any member of 
the Classical side wishing to take up Science for Higher Certificate had to start 
from scratch after School Certificate. As we have seen, this did not appear to affect 
adversely the success of Science candidates. ' 

Whatley remodelled the academic structure of the school in the September term 
of 1926 by creating three ‘Blocks’.® Block I consisted of the Sixth Form, Block II 
the Fifth and Fourth Forms, and Block III the Third Forms. By the mid 1930s the 
requirements of Higher Certificate and university scholarship and entrance 
examinations together with the state grant system had led to a very considerable 
rise in the number of boys in the Sixth Form. It was therefore necessary to recognize 
formally that the Percival tradition of granting all members of the Sixth Form equal 
status was no longer workable. In September 1933 the Sixth Form itself was 
divided into the Upper Bench (Praepostors), the Middle Bench (second year Sixth 
Formers) and the Lower Bench (the rest).” Inevitably, this drew cries of protest 
from Old Cliftonians. ‘The complete destruction of what was probably the most 
essential Clifton institution’, a parent wrote, ‘has broken the links with the past 
more thoroughly than almost any other conceivable change could have, and, like 
an owl in the desert, one gropes, rather bewildered, in attempts to follow the 
newer, if better, ways of one’s sons’ school.’!° Although this criticism errs on the 
side of exaggeration, and although Whatley’s new arrangements were necessary, 
eminently sensible and also long-lasting, it is true that they marked a significant 
shift in emphasis and it ceased to be the case that all boys endowed with 
intellectual gifts would eventually reach positions of power and influence in the 
school: in the selection of praepostors of the future, strong character and games 
ability played a significant part. It became a tradition, however, that boys who won 
university scholarships were appointed praepostors. Whatley was never very 
satisfied with the praepostorial system in his time: he felt that because house loyalty 
and discipline were so strong the praepostors’ influence over the school as a whole 
was rather limited. "' 
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In terms of examination results and university scholarship successes the school’s 
record during the inter-war years was very steady. An average of nine awards were 
won each year to Oxford and Cambridge, with particularly good years in 1932 (14) 
and 1937 (17), anda poor year in 1928 (4).'* When morale in the country at large 
was rather low because of the economic and political crisis of the late twenties and 
early thirties, Clifton seemed to be riding high. ‘The Headmaster, in a most happy 
speech’, recorded The Cliftonian, reporting on Whatley’s visit to a London O.C. 
gathering in 1931, ‘almost persuaded the numerous patriarchs present that the 
prowess of the present school both in the field and in the form-room was equal, if 
not superior, to that of the school of their days.’!? The previous year The Morning 
Post had run a series of articles on schools, and the editor of The Cliftonian was able 
to write: “We had always suspected the fact, but now it lies before us in clear black 
and white where every Tory in the land may read: “Our Greater Public Schools. 
No. 9: Clifton College, Bristol.” We are one of the greater. This news is most 
gratifying. ’!* 

‘We have arrived at the end of an exceptionally successful school year’, exulted 
The Cliftonian in 1932. ‘A record number of scholarships have been won, a record 
number of Higher Certificates and School Certificates have been obtained.’!* The 
seventeen or so scholarships won in 1937 constituted an all-time record, and the 
next two years were strong also, with 12 and 13 each. These achievements over the 
years enabled Whatley to leave the school in 1939 with its reputation for academic 
success standing very high. In its valedictory tribute to him, The Cliftonian stated: 
‘The record of scholarships won during the Headmaster’s time here is very 
impressive, and the Certificate results have regularly been as good as those of 
almost any school in the country. This has been due in no small measure to his own 
scholarship and appreciation of the importance of it in others. His grasp of his own 
subject and his lucid exposition of it have been an example to many successive 
generations of the Sixth Form, while his ability to turn easily from Ancient History 
to the explanation of modern government and its development has shown them 
that scholarship should be no bar to breadth of interest.’!© This was fairly said: good 
academic results in a school are achieved by a number of features combining 
together: good teachers, hard-working and intelligent pupils, and an efficient 
administrative system. Whatley certainly worked hard to provide the last of these 
and also achieved a good working relationship among the boys and their teachers. 
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‘The men that tanned the hide of us, our daily foes and friends’, Newbolt calls the 
masters in a verse of the School Song. As we have seen, a certain amount of 
tanning the hide was commonplace in the classroom so Newbolt’s words are not 
intended as a criticism, still less as some sort of scandalous exposure. The poem was 
written in 1899 and the relationship between masters and boys in the 1920s and 
1930s was still essentially the same: discipline was strict, punishment was to be 
expected if the sometimes dreary task of learning was not properly accomplished. 
To this extent, masters were ‘foes’. But in a very strong sense many were friends 
also, sometimes through contact in lessons, but more often in their pastoral rdles in 
the houses or on the games field. 

The influence of Holmyard, Badcock and their colleagues in the Science School 
during this period has already been described. On the arts side one of the most 
arresting teachers was certainly Cecil Taylor. A boy at Charterhouse, he won a 
classical scholarship at Emmanuel College, Cambridge and arrived there in 1906. 
He read Classics and gained first classes in both parts of the examination. 
According to those who knew him, he was a member of the ‘Apostles’ (an 
intellectual élite), and he became part of that circle of Cambridge and London 
intellectuals later known as ‘the Bloomsbury Group’. Centred on the two 
daughters of Sir Leslie Stephen, Virginia and Vanessa, who married respectively 
Leonard Woolf and Clive Bell, the group also included the historian Lytton 
Strachey, the economist Maynard Keynes, and the artist Duncan Grant. Most of 
them had rooms in 38 Brunswick Square in the Bloomsbury district of London, and 
between about 1912 and the outbreak of war in 1939 they exercised a considerable 
influence on the development of taste and attitudes among the more liberal- 
minded intellectuals. Because of their rejection of accepted values and morals they 
were, throughout this time, regarded as deeply suspect by the traditional 
Establishment. Only in the ‘permissive’ age of the 1960s did they emerge as 
heroes, to some extent. 

David Gadd, a historian of Bloomsbury, writes 


In the last years before 1914, when post-Victorian society had reached its 
final high plateau of achievement and self-congratulation, there was certainly 
no permissiveness. In such a world there was no place for the offender. And, in 
one way or another, all the members of Bloomsbury were offenders. Lytton 
(Strachey) was a homosexual and made no bones about it. Leonard Woolf was 
a socialist at a time when even Liberalism was looked on with some suspicion 
by a large section of society. Clive Bell, a rising art critic, was a vehement 
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admirer of what Roger Fry* (a Bloomsbury father-figure) had christened Post- 
Impressionist art. Vanessa Bell and Duncan (Grant) were themselves artists in 
the new anti-traditional mode.! 


It seems that Taylor was offered a Fellowship at Cambridge but instead he 
became a Fifth Form master at Clifton in 1912 at a salary of £2000 a year. During 
the Great War he remained at Clifton as house tutor of Dakyns’ and in 1920 King 
advanced him to the position of Classical VIth Form master with £600 a year. In 
1925 Whatley appointed him housemaster of School House, a position he held 
until 1938. During this period C.F.T. (as he was habitually known) maintained 
links with his ‘Bloomsbury’ friends, though probably more in the holidays than 
term time. Among other things he collected paintings by Duncan Grant, Vanessa 
Bell and other ‘post-impressionist’ artists. These graced his walls in School House 
and his subsequent homes: on his death in 1955 he bequeathed them to the school 
where, though not universally admired, they have been on display ever since. As 
the century wears on there has grown a renewed interest in this period of painting 
and the Taylor Collection may well be regarded one day as one of Clifton’s most 
prized possessions. 

‘He was a unique, indeed incomparable, teacher of Classics’, the then 
Headmaster told a hushed Chapel two days after his death: ‘brilliant in enthusiasm, 
brilliant in exposition and brilliant in versatility; a connoisseur of art, music and 
literature; and a source of inspiration to masters and boys alike throughout the 
school.’ In the classroom, states The Cliftonian, ‘he was supreme, whether with the 
Sixth Form or with a Lower Fifth Form. It is to be doubted if any who have not sat 
at his feet can quite realize what his presence meant there. He had the power of 
inspiring, of always keeping things moving, of allowing no respite to the more 
intelligent, while he pursued the more inept. His form was always alive. He bored 
no one ever. Yet with all his liveliness there went a very great dignity, not lightly to 
be challenged even by the most foolhardy.” 

Brilliant as Taylor undoubtedly was in the classroom, he had a less firm grip on 
School House which, over the years, began to be something of a law unto itself. 
After thirteen years he withdrew from the house and Whatley took the startling 
step of appointing as his successor Forbes Mackintosh, a Pre housemaster with a 
reputation as a stern disciplinarian. In some notes he has compiled on this period, 
Mackintosh felt that around 1930 there were in the Upper School Common Room 
two principal cliques, the ‘School House Clique’, centred on Taylor and consisting 


of Horace Merrick, ‘Billy’ Williams, Martin Hardcastle, William McKie and ‘R.J.’ 





*In School House from 1879 to 1884. Later a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge and Slade Professor of Fine 
Arts in 1933. One of the arbiters of English taste. 
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Richards; and ‘The Corps Clique’ containing ‘Jock’ Crawford, Rodney Gee, 
Croome Leach and ‘Austin’ Read. We may picture the ‘School House Clique’ 
disposing themselves about the elegant drawing-room, already hung with the 
Taylor pictures, discussing affairs of the moment over a glass of wine. Horace 
(Tubby) Merrick was Taylor’s house tutor: ‘Not only had he a brilliant brain, but 
he was also extremely well read and informed on many matters; so much so that (a 
colleague) once told his form in 1926 that if a General Knowledge paper were set to 
the staff, Mr Merrick would certainly come out top. He knew his Dickens and his 
Wisden perfectly, and every holidays he set himself to re-read some portion of the 
Classics. He used to finish The Times crossword puzzle in about twenty minutes 
every day, and as the last solution was put in he would administer a huge tick over 
the whole puzzle and lay the paper aside . . . Some of us will remember particularly 
the Monday nights in the house tutor’s room in S.H. after prayers, when, with 
people like him, C.F. Taylor, R.J. Richards, E.P. Bury and many others, the talk 
whether serious or frivolous was brilliant and stimulating.” 

H.T. (Billy) Williams was an Old Cliftonian who returned to Clifton in 1928 
and after the war became housemaster of Brown’s and North Town. He was a good 
teacher and a capable cricketer: in these inter-war years his colleague John Cave 
remembered that ‘to be invited by his mother to visit the Williams family at their 
lovely home near Chester was a privilege and a delight.’* Martin Hardcastle had 
read History (along with Evelyn Waugh) at Hertford College Oxford, and there 
Whatley, the Senior Tutor of Hertford, had known him. This led to an invitation 
to teach in the Junior School in 1924 and the Upper School in 1929. The son of 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury and the grandson of a viscount, Hardcastle had 
what his colleague Yngve Lidell has called ‘the self-assurance and poise which 
enables such a person to face any situation with complete imperturbability’.’ He 
taught mainly in the third forms where he devoted his energies to making life an 
exciting challenge even for the most ordinary boy. He developed scouting first in 
the Junior School, then as Rover Scouts in the Upper School, with many 
adventurous excursions at home and abroad. As house tutor in Oakeley’s he began 
what was to become a long lasting Clifton tradition, the ‘Night-Op’, an adventure- 
game designed to appeal to both young and old; he was also one of the first to take 
boys down the Mendip caves. Acting was another enthusiasm of his and there were 
many performances of Gilbert and Sullivan or revues by ‘The Canterbury 
Chestnuts’ in his time. A tall, handsome figure, his aquiline nose intriguingly out- 
of-joint, he was even in the 1930s well on the way to becoming a Clifton legend. 
So, for that matter, was Yngve Lidell, the son of Swedish parents yet possessed, like 
his famous brother the broadcaster Alvar Lidell, of a fine English voice, whether 
speaking or singing. A linguist, mathematician, sportsman and musician, he was 
to become a pillar of the Clifton world. In the mid 1930s he was most sought after 
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as a performer on the piano accordion. 

R.J. Richards was a tough New Zealander who had been appointed in 1918 and 
was fora time house tutor of Oakeley’s. A ‘large, intelligent man’, he was in charge 
of rugby, and The Cliftonian hailed him as ‘a great coach’, ‘Yet’, the Editor went on, 
‘we feel that a schoolmaster would rather be judged on his work in the classroom 
and in his house. In both respects Mr Richards excelled.’° He left Clifton in 1931 
to become Headmaster of his old school, Christ’s College, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. Just the kind of superman to become a headmaster’, Forbes Mackintosh 
used to think, though later on, when he became a headmaster himself (of Loretto), 
Mackintosh found that ‘by no means all of my H.M.C. colleagues had been cast in 
the R.J. mould’. Richards must to some extent have had a foot in the ‘Corps 
Clique’ camp as well, for ‘Jock’ Crawford, Rodney Gee and Croome Leach were all 
keen sportsmen. 

].K.B. Crawford hailed from the lowlands of Scotland whence he had gone up to 
Cambridge to read History and afterwards to serve in the war. Appointed to the 
staff in 1921 he was in charge of the Corps from 1928 to 1932, housemaster of 
North Town from 1929 to 1933, and of Wiseman’s from 1933 to 1948. In 1950 he 
became Secretary of the O.C. Society, a position he held with undiminished 
vigour for twenty-eight years. Admiral Sir John Bush, who left Clifton in 1932, 
was not taught by Crawford, whose teaching took place on the ‘Modern’ rather 
than the ‘Military’ side, but he ‘knew his reputation as a very strict but scrupulously 
fair schoolmaster. I remember him better as officer in charge of the Cadet Corps. 
What a splendid trio they made — Jock, Rodney Gee and Norman Read. Always 
turned out as smart as paint and what a fine example in leadership they set to all of 
us browned off at having to polish our boots, blanco our belts and clean our brass 
buttons. Jock had fought throughout World War I in the Cameron Highlanders 
and among many actions with that famous regiment behind the German lines at 
the Battle of Loos. I think he was proud to be wearing the King’s uniform once 
again.’’ Crawford was succeeded as Commander of the Corps by Rodney Gee, who 
had read Classics and English at Cambridge before service with the Durham Light 
Infantry during the war. With a first in Classics, a Military Cross and keen sporting 
interests he was a fine all-rounder. In 1935 he became housemaster of Dakyns’ and 
passed on command of the Corps to A.C. Leach, an Old Rugbeian who read 
History at Oxford and fought in the war. He ran the Corps until 1939 and was 
housemaster of North Town at the same time. 

Though the ‘School House’ and ‘Corps’ cliques might have been two 
distinguishable groups, there were of course many other influential members of the 
Common Room. J.A.O. Muirhead, another Scot and a scholar of Caius College, 
Cambridge, was appointed in 1914 and for a time was Head of Chemistry, then 
housemaster of Oakeley’s (1931 — 1945), master in charge of almost all the games 
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except cricket at some stage or other, Head of the Corps, Domestic Bursar at 
Bude, Editor of the 1947 Register and, finally, Secretary of the O.C. Society. He 
was, as sO many were, a tireless and loyal servant of the school in many different 
capacities for more than 35 years. Muirhead took over Oakeley’s in 1931 from F.L. 
Carter, who taught Modern Languages and had been President of the Athletics 
Club at Cambridge. Norman Whatley, who appointed Carter Second Master in 
1933, wrote of him: ‘He was devoted to Clifton and loyal to its traditions, but eager 
to see the school adapt itself to a changing world. At one time he was one of only 
two housemasters who were not themselves Old Cliftonians.’® A tall, bearded 
man, he was a fine housemaster, a conscientious teacher, and one who knew, and 
spoke, his mind. A.D. Imlay, an Old Cliftonian and a Cambridge first in Classics, 
was housemaster of Brown’s from 1918 to 1933, in charge of cricket for twenty 
years, and, as Chairman of the Grounds Committee, responsible for the 
development of the school playing fields from 1918 to 1941; during the war he went 
the whole way and became Bursar. ‘The outstanding impression of those who were 
taught by him’, a pupil remembered, ‘was of course his immense humanity and 
lively interest in everything, whether it was cricket matches, prophecies of coming 
revolution when he would be hanging from the goalposts, the development of 
Beggar's Bush, Stevenson’s fables, his insistence that t’s should be crossed 
separately (to cross a double t with one stroke was a sign of sloppy laziness), his 
contempt for the School Certificate; above all his immense knowledge of Clifton. ie 

Not to be confused with Cecil Taylor was his namesake W.R. Taylor who gained 
a first class in the Classics Tripos Part 1 at Cambridge and took Part 2 in History. 
He ran the hockey from 1921 to 1938 and was housemaster of South Town from 
1930 to 1946. He mostly taught History and became Head of the History 
Department at Bude in 1941. ‘He was a most careful and accurate historian, and 
was especially interested in applying his historical knowledge to the appreciation of 
modern problems’, a friend remembered, and his chief hobby was natural history, 
particularly ornithology. He was also ‘a man of deep religious conviction and had 
no use for anything that was underhand or second-rate.’!° Bernard Groom, 
appointed in 1919, was another man accustomed to the highest intellectual 
standards. He had a Cambridge first in English and an M.A. with distinction from 
London University. A celebrated teacher of English to the Sixth Form throughout 
the 1920s and 30s, he left in 1940 to teach at the University of Montevideo and 
later McMaster University in Canada where he finished his career as a full Professor 
with a string of specialist publications to his name. 

It can be argued that members of the Clifton Common Room between the wars 
were men of a very definite type. Nearly all of them had been boys at public 
schools, and very few had not taken a degree at Oxford or Cambridge. At least a 
quarter had first class degrees, and intellectual interests were strong among the staff 
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as a whole. So also were sporting interests, and many had won ‘blues’ at the 
university. They were drawn, in most cases, from the ‘upper-middle’ ranks of 
society though they had chosen a career which, they well knew, would not 
maintain them as rich men. Throughout this period the very most a member of the 
teaching staff could earn was £800 a year, though boarding housemasters received a 
good deal more than that in cash and in kind. The staff were, for the most part, 
men of wide interests and strong character. They were not all outstanding 
teachers, but few were not most effective as schoolmasters. 

On the whole they thought highly of Whatley. Albert Polack, an Old 
Cliftonian who succeeded his father Joseph in charge of the Jewish house in 1923 
and remained in control for 26 years, wrote later of ‘the respect, admiration and 
friendship which so many of us felt for him. I have served five headmasters at 
Taunton School and Clifton, and I have no hesitation in saying that Norman 
Whatley was the one who possessed the greatest integrity and inspired the highest 
degree of mutual trust between a headmaster and his staff.’'!' S.P. Beachcroft, an 
Old Cliftonian son of a Clifton master, who was appointed housemaster of 
Watson’s in 1935, felt that Whatley’s approach ‘was fresh, his grasp of the 
problems was quick, but very thorough. He had the power of constructive 
criticism. The younger members of the staff found that he had the power of 
leadership, and not only the younger members of the staff.’!? Kenneth Wilson, a 
young man who taught Modern Languages and had captained Cambridge at 
swimming and played water polo for England, felt that Whatley ‘deserves to be 
remembered as the most human and sympathetic as well as efficient of 
Headmasters. He considered himself as the captain of a team of masters and was 
always in support and defence of the masters against any threat.’!? 

This did not mean to say that Whatley failed, if he thought it necessary, to 
criticize even the most senior masters. There survives, by chance, an entertaining 
correspondence between Whatley and R.P. Keigwin, a notable Clifton figure. He 
left Clifton in 1902 with an exhibition to Cambridge where he gained ‘blues’ for 
Cricket, Rackets, Association Football and Hockey. He played Cricket, Football 
and Hockey for Essex, Hockey for England, and Cricket and Lawn Tennis for 
Gloucestershire. At Cambridge he edited Granta and later translated Hans 
Andersen and other authors from the original Danish. A naval officer during the 
war, he taught at Osborne until King appointed him to teach Modern Languages at 
Clifton in 1919 at the age of 36. A year later he became a housemaster of Dakyns’, 
where his regime has been described as ‘tolerant and modern’. From his Head of 
Department, Bernard Yandell, he had to fend off numerous suggestions that his 
teaching of grammar was insufficiently thorough, while on at least one occasion 
Whatley had to object to his being late for lessons. A reply survives to this criticism 
which tells much of Keigwin’s character and also his literary style. ‘My rather strong 
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Celtic strain — Cornish and Irish — predisposes me — | am afraid — to be late for 
things. I am very sorry, and I am always trying to improve, and sometimes I think I 
have. But not enough, evidently. I think if I hadn’t been told rather often, when 
young, that punctuality was the politeness of princes (or some such egregious saw), 
I might have got into better ways. It is so easy for princes to be on time. But I do 
realise that it is a very desirable trait in a schoolmaster and, as I said, I will go on 
doing my best to amend.’'* When his fifteen year tenure of Dakyns’ was completed 
Keigwin became Warden of Wills Hall at the University of Bristol, where his loose- 
reined regime ran into difficulties. After the Second War he was knighted by the 
King of Denmark for ‘valuable assistance rendered to Denmark during the war.’ 
One of those in his house who benefited from his tolerance was the youthful 
Michael Redgrave, who later in life gave public readings of Keigwin’s translations 
of Andersen. Eventually President of the Old Cliftonian Society and a Governor, 
he died in 1972, in his ninetieth year. !? 

Glazebrook’s appointment of the fiery and dynamic Arthur Peppin to be 
Director of Music in 1896 transformed the status of music at Clifton. The building 
of a Music School in the following year led to increased activity in choral and 
instrumental work that put Clifton well to the front in the world of public school 
music. When Peppin (poached by David) left to be Director of Music at Rugby in 
1915 he was succeeded by Dr R.O. Beachcroft, himself an Old Rugbeian who had 
been in School House when Percival was Headmaster there. Beachcroft, an 
excellent pianist and a fine composer, was able to work upon the foundations so 
securely laid by Peppin and during his eleven years as Director he brought the 
standard of music at Clifton to what has been described as ‘extraordinary heights of 
excellence’. !© He retired in 1926 to be succeeded by a brilliant young Australian, 
William McKie, who stayed only four years, though long enough for the Stanford 
Te Deum to become an established part of the repertoire, and for a Military Band to 
be started. He was a keen rowing coach and can be seen sitting square-jawed in 
Boat Club photographs of this period, surrounded by hearty rowing men. He left in 
1930 to return to Australia as City Organist at Melbourne; he fought in the war 
with the R.A.F. and, as Organist and Master of Choristers at Westminster Abbey, 
he supervised the music at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II in 1953, receiving 
a knighthood for his services. 

In replacing McKie, Whatley made one of his most inspired appointments. Born 
in 1893 Douglas Fox entered the Preparatory School at Clifton at the age of nine, 
and Arthur Peppin, administering routine music tests, discovered in this small boy 
quite unusual gifts, especially in sight-reading. '’ In 1907 Fox moved to the Upper 
School, the first boy to be awarded Clifton’s newly-founded music scholarship. 
Proceeding to the Royal College of Music he won prizes and distinctions for both 
piano and organ playing and was taught by Sir Hubert Parry and Sir Walter Parratt 
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who, we are told, watched his progress ‘with a sort of incredulity’. '° In 1912 he 
moved to Oxford as Organ Scholar of Keble College, where in 1914 the war 
overtook him. He joined the Oxford University O.T.C. and was posted to France 
in 1916. On September 4th 1917 he wrote to Arthur Peppin: ‘I was wounded on 
the 27th and on the 28th they took my right arm off just above the elbow. 
Apparently they consulted very carefully before doing it, but it seems to have been 
hopelessly shattered, and they thought I probably shouldn’t have lived if they had 
left it’.'” For one already hailed as among the most brilliant keyboard players of his 
generation, this was indeed the cruellest of blows. With courageous determination 
and ingenuity Fox developed the use of his left hand to such an extent that he was 
able to play the organ and even the piano up to concert standard, a feat that in itself 
made him a celebrated figure for the rest of his life. In 1918 he was appointed 
Director of Music at Bradfield College and it was after a vigorous and successful 
career there that he returned to Clifton in 1931. From then until his retirement in 
1957 he was one of the most memorable and dynamic forces at Clifton, achieving 
remarkable success with his specialist pupils and proving to be an inspiring and 
entertaining conductor of school choirs and orchestras. 

However, although Fox achieved for Clifton and for himself a national 
reputation for the quality of music at the school, he made very few changes. As his 
colleague Yngve Lidell wrote: ‘Fox was not an innovator and essentially his aim was 
to conserve, enrich and deepen the tradition to which he belonged. Thus the three 
major functions in the school’s musical calendar — the Christmas Concert, the 
Orchestral Concert and the Easter Term Choral performance — continued 
essentially unchanged.’*° Standards rose, nevertheless, and one of the most 
outstanding musical occasions of the 1930s was a performance of Beethoven’s 4th 
Piano Concerto by a Watson’s boy called David Willcocks. 

From this survey of the Clifton staff in the twenties and ‘thirties it will be seen 
that very many of them were able and interesting men as well as successful 
teachers. However, with the notable exception of Holmyard in the Science School 
few of them were particularly innovative in terms of what they taught or how they 
taught it. The blend of scholarship and eccentric antics was much the same as in 
the ‘Age of Percival’. There was, however, one very notable addition to the range 
of Clifton activities during this period, and that lay in the field of drama. 

A.C.K. Toms was appointed to the staff in 1916 to fill one of the vacancies 
caused by masters serving in the war. He was already in his middle forties and had 
been Headmaster of Cirencester Grammar School. He taught Science and, with 
his experience as a headtnaster, was trusted with major administrative arrange- 
ments such as the opening of the new Science School in 1927. He became 
Chairman of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters (essentially a 
teachers’ union) and, according to The Cliftonian, ‘persuaded nearly all his 
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colleagues at Clifton to join that body’. He also ‘took the lead in the negotiations 
with Dr. King and the School Council which brought to the Clifton staff for the 
first time proper salary scales and pensions’.”' 

Toms’ chief out-of-school interest was acting and he managed to found a 
Dramatic Society. This was not easy. ‘He had to overcome the opposition of 
influential senior masters who regarded acting as an un-Cliftonian activity’, The 
Cliftonian relates.*? Percival, indeed, had been no supporter of acting. The first 
issue of the school magazine in 1867 had suggested that there should be a play in 
Big School at the end of the summer term, but the plea fell on deaf ears then, and 
later. The ‘Age of Percival’ was devoid of school plays. 

In 1920 Toms founded the Dramatic Society and a tentative performance was 
given in the Parish Hall of St. Agnes’. The next year permission was given to stage 
The School for Scandal in Big School at Commemoration, and it was a great success. 
The Critic followed in 1922, and in 1923 The Admirable Crichton. The part of Lady 
Mary was taken by Michael Redgrave, a fifteen-year-old Dakyns’ boy. ‘Redgrave’s 
performance was remarkable’, wrote an enthusiastic reviewer; ‘his movements are 
good, his voice is pleasant to listen to, and he can divest himself of himself and put 
on a character.’”’? The same review went on to emphasize the educational 
advantages of such a play not only for actors but for all the backstage staff; co- 
operation, punctuality, efficiency, confidence: all these are lessons learnt in the 
process of putting on a play. Thereafter Toms produced a major play each year, 
frequently helped by Cecil Taylor. The Three Musketeers of 1932 was his last 
production before retirement, but by then drama had been securely established as a 
popular feature of Clifton life, for Toms had also encouraged boys to put on house 
plays as well. His mantle fell upon Cecil Taylor who produced Badger’s Green in 
1933, Julius Caesar in 1934, and indeed every annual school play up to Richard II] 
in 1948, the year of his retirement. ‘Un-Cliftonian’ though acting might have been 
thought by Bishop Percival, after 1921 it became a major growth area in the 
school. 
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Rugged Pursuits 


The development of the new fields at Beggar’s Bush must not be overlooked as a 
main factor in the changing pattern of Clifton life. It had been David’s idea to buy 
48 acres across the Avon Gorge as part of the 1912 Jubilee Appeal, and the land 
had been acquired in 1909. It was in a very rough state, however, and at first many 
people regarded the new facility as a ‘white elephant.’ The fact that the area was 
eventually tamed, levelled and attractively landscaped is largely due to the hard 
work and dedication of A.D. Imlay, who as Chairman of the Grounds Committee 
from 1918 to 1941 took the whole B.B. project under his wing. During the war the 
fields had been used by the army for trench digging and mortar practice, so there 
was much to be done. Certain parts were sufficiently level for cricket to be played 
there in 1923, and the acquisition of new mowing equipment brought the whole 
area under control by 1931.' The boys were ferried out at first in two old Albion 
army lorries which Whatley felt were most unsuitable for disciplinary reasons. 
‘Each held 50 boys, but they had to stand up. They were too heavy to be allowed 
across the Suspension Bridge with their human load. The boys had to walk, and 
not in step. It was not an orderly proceeding, and it was a great relief when three 
buses each holding 30 took their place and Imlay got leave for boys to remain in the 
buses while crossing the bridge.’? This procedure soon became established as 
a regular part of the Clifton routine, but it had not been a feature of the ‘Age 
of Percival’. At a time when boys in one house seldom consorted with boys in 
another except under the discipline of classroom or games field, the journey out 
to B.B., short as it was, made some contribution to the gradual breakdown of 
barriers. 

Imlay was in charge of school cricket until the mid 1920s when he handed over 
to Horace Merrick. The Ist XI played a number of club sides and there were three 
major school matches, against Cheltenham, Rugby and Tonbridge. Between 1919 
and 1938 against Cheltenham Clifton won three, lost four and drew eight matches: 
the results against Rugby were more in Clifton’s favour, with eight wins, five losses 
and five draws. Against Tonbridge (at Lord’s) the scoresheet looked less 
impressive, with four wins but eight losses and seven draws. The only real 
comparison that can be made with the pre-war period lies with the Cheltenham 
fixture, which was played annually from 1872 onwards, (a regular fixture with 
Rugby and Tonbridge was not played until 1909 and 1914 respectively). In the first 
twenty years against Cheltenham (1872-1892) Clifton easily came out on top with 
eleven wins and five draws. ’ After that there was a marked decline — only four wins 


between 1892 and 1912 and none at all between 1912 and 1931. However, the 
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novel feature of the inter-war years was the fact that three major school matches 
were regularly played, a number that would gradually increase after the return from 
Bude. 

The rugby XV, coached during this period mostly by the New Zealander 
Reginald Richards and by Rodney Gee, inherited annual fixtures against 
Marlborough, Wellington, Cheltenham, and Downside; Blundell’s was added in 
1932 and Sherborne in 1933. The Clifton record against the first four schools was 
pretty good between 1918 and 1939: won 14, lost 5 against Marlborough; won 11, 
lost 8 against Wellington; won 11, lost 8 against Downside; won 9, lost 11 against 
Cheltenham. The new fixture with Blundell’s started well with 5 wins and 2 losses 
between 1932 and 1939. Sherborne proved tough opposition from the start and 
Clifton won only one game out of the first seven.* 

These cricket and rugby results were considered very important because a school 
at this period tended to be judged on the number of university scholarships won, 
and on prowess in the major games. The academic results, as we have seen, were 
generally good and sometimes outstanding between the wars, and neither the Ist 
XI nor the Ist XV let the reputation of Clifton decline on the games field. A year 
for general rejoicing was 1935 when the XV was unbeaten by a school team. 

Hockey, previously a sport despised by the true games players at Clifton, gained 
greatly from the new facilities at Beggar’s Bush, and in 1911 The Cliftonian declared 
that the ‘Hockey Age’ at Clifton had begun. The enthusiasm of W.R. Taylor, F.D. 
Barker and J.D. Cave ensured that several matches were arranged each year and 
the sport gained for itself a secure position in the school. Soccer also emerged 
during these years as a respectable alternative to rugby, at first only in house teams, 
though in 1934 a school ‘Big-Side’ team was organized, and a match was played 
against St. James’ Welfare. ° 

Another sport to establish itself securely after 1918 was rowing. Percival had 
taken boys out on the River Avon, rowing up to Hanham Lock in the stroke’s seat: 
but this was pure recreation. From 1911 onwards several masters taught a few boys 
to row before they went up to Oxford and Cambridge (where rowing was very 
fashionable). In 1921 C.E. Payne placed the rowing club on a secure footing by 
affiliating to the Bristol Ariel Rowing Club at St. Anne’s Park: the school was able 
to use the facilities there and house a few of its own boats. About 60 boys took part, 
rowing mostly in house fours, though a school Ist IV raced against Cheltenham 
and Tonbridge crews and took part in the ‘Public Schools Cup’ event for fours at 
Marlow Regatta, coached by Yngve Lidell. In 1932 Whatley, a Radley rowing man 
himself, was pleased to be able to announce that Clifton had actually won this 
event, which carried some prestige among schools that rowed in fours, though the 
older-established rowing schools with their fleets of ‘eights’ were in a different 
league.© Other water sports which received a boost during this period were 
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swimming and water-polo which became popular and successful on a competitive 
rather than a recreational footing under the guidance of K.G. Wilson, who had 
been captain of swimming at Cambridge and who played water polo for England in 
1937. ! 

Cross-country running, with its premier event the Long Penpole Run, still 
remained a feature of the sporting timetable, though with the growth of the new 
sports there were fewer boys left sufficiently unoccupied to be sent on arun. A sign 
of the times was that the winner of the Long Pen, who had once been awarded a 
gold medal, by the end of the 1930s received only a silver one.® Rackets still 
under the supervision of the professional, Bertie Barnes, appointed in 1900, 
continued to be a sport in which a small number of boys achieved success at a high 
level in the competitions at Queen’s Club. The Clifton court, already considered 
to be the fastest in the world, was further improved with the installation of electric 
lights in 1931.” Fives continued to be played with enthusiasm after the war as 
before, and the matches against Rugby, Cheltenham, Marlborough and Malvern 
were maintained. One casualty of the war was bat-fives, popular in the 1880s but 
not revived after 1918. * The two courts were painted white and increasingly used 
for squash.'° Another activity that did not recover its pre-war popularity was 
gymnastics, though ‘physical training’ became incorporated into the curriculum 
in the 1930s. Boxing had its loyal devotees and in 1926 an annual competition was 
started between Clifton, Cheltenham, Downside and Malvern. The Athletics 
Sports, first held in 1863, continued as an inter-house event and J.A.O. 
Muirhead, taking over in 1916, did not relinquish control until 1943. In April 
1923 Clifton boys took part in a competition for public schools held in London in 
the holidays and finished first, ahead of Charterhouse and Harrow. King, with one 
term to go as Headmaster, wrote a letter to The Times stating that the Headmasters’ 
Conference had unanimously passed a resolution (seconded by King) to the effect 
that “This meeting sees with regret the revival since the war of the tendency to 
promote public championship competitions among schools and generally to 
exploit school activities for the entertainment of the public.’ ‘Personally’, he went 
on, rather unwisely, ‘I was not informed beforehand that any Clifton boy was 
competing.’ This prompted a letter to The Times from two Clifton parents failing 
‘to see the justification of Dr King’s statement’, and a letter from an Old Harrovian 
saying that when Headmasters of Harrow wanted to discipline their boys, they did 
not usually write to The Times. The HMC view is nevertheless interesting: 
headmasters at this time clearly did not regard sport as a legitimate means of 


Up to this date, corporal punishment in the houses was often administered with a fives bat but with the demise of 
the sport, the more conventional cane was generally used. 
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‘advertising’ their schools before the general public.!! 

Sport at Clifton in Whatley’s time was clearly a very important part of the life of 
the school and many boys and staff devoted long hours to the attainment of the 
skills that would bring success. However, a strong academic tradition, a flourishing 
music department and an increase in the popularity of drama, among other 
activities, prevented sport from becoming too dominant. Moreover there was no 
significant divide among the masters between the ‘sporty’ and the academic types: 
C.F. Taylor’s intellectual ‘School House’ clique contained in Messrs. Richards, 
Merrick and McKie the masters-in-charge of rugby, cricket and rowing. This was a 
time when a high level of competence as a sportsman as well as an academic was 
common in public school masters: even C.F. Taylor refereed games though, we are 
told, ‘this was the one activity where it seemed that a sense of duty rather than a 
natural inclination prompted him’.'? 

Clifton’s Cadet Corps, founded in 1875 as a branch of the Bristol Engineer 
Volunteers, took some time to be established within the school as a respectable 
activity as far as the boys were concerned, but the winning of the Ashburton Shield 
for shooting at Bisley in 1884, 1885 and 1888 enhanced Clifton’s reputation and 
the prestige of the Corps. By the turn of the century there were 200 boys in the 
Corps, and 329 on parade in 1914. Under the command of the much respected 
David Rintoul the Corps was very active in the war years, but he retired in 1918 
and The Cliftonian of 1920 published a number of criticisms of the Corps, including 
the lines 


Then let us pluck up courage and make complaint to those 
Who make us carry rifles and wear these khaki clothes, 
For since we have all these parades we only hate the more 
That ancient institution — the Clifton College Corps. '? 


This was probably in objection to a growing compulsory element in the Corps 
activities, highlighted by a letter in 1923 which ran ‘I have no wish to damp 
keenness or ardour, and it is most satisfactory to observe the way in which a house, 
which for years languished in obscurity, has lately brought itself nearer the fore. 
Yet, if this position is to be improved or retained by that spirit, in which two boys 
were beaten for trifling defects in their uniform on a competition inspection, we 
feel that the game is not worth the candle.’ It was signed ‘Anti-Corporal- 
Punishment (for-Corps-offences)’.'* So, the Corps authorities were becoming too 
keen, though in this instance it was probably ‘House Spirit’ that was the main 
motivator. 

Despite these objections the Corps grew from strength to strength. In 1927 an 
inspecting officer reported that they were ‘A most efficient Corps, well-organized 
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and run on sound lines. Cadet Officers and N.C.O.’s showed great keenness and 
self-confidence, and the Contingent evidently receives the greatest encouragement 
from the Headmaster and House Masters.’!” In 1927 the Engineering aspect of the 
Corps was abandoned in order to concentrate on infantry work. By 1929 there were 
496 boys in the Corps and a consistently good record was maintained in shooting 
for the Ashburton Shield (second in 1924, first in 1926, third in 1927, first in 
1928, third in 1931, fourth in 1933, third in 1937). So the work of Messrs. 
Muirhead, Crawford, Gee and Leach bore fruit and the Corps became a major 
influence in the school. 

‘Scouting has not only proved itself to be a useful and instructive spare time 
activity’, The Cliftonian declared in October 1937; ‘it has deeply embedded itself in 
the life of the school.’'® There had been a Wolf Cub pack in the Preparatory 
School since 1912 and in 1926 Martin Hardcastle, with the active support of 
Whatley, started a Scout Troop in the Junior School. When he moved to the 
Upper School, Hardcastle developed the Rover Scouts in 1930 as a senior branch 
of the whole organization. It was run with such success and flair that it soon became 
rather an honour to be asked to join. There were week-end camps during term-time 
and a canoe trip up the Rhine in 1931. Rovers attended the Scout Jamborees in 
Hungary in 1933 and Holland in 1937, where they regretted the absence of any 
scouts from Germany or Italy, two countries that ‘suspect internationalism in any 
form’.'’ Scouting proved a welcome way of bringing together boys from different 
houses, as well as masters, ina movement that, though disciplined, laid great stress 
on co-operation and enjoyment. The Cliftonian felt this strongly enough in 
October 1931 to declare: ‘Our increased prosperity as a school, our increased 
happiness as individuals, our increased success, particularly in the last year, in 
athletics, are all due in no small measure to the growth of the team spirit, and we at 
Clifton have seen it arise through the increased freedom between boys and masters 
of all sorts and of all ages.’'® This was indeed ‘the crest of a wave’. 
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Politics and Mr Reade 


‘That one of the finest army schools in England should be addressed by the wife of a 
socialistic pacifist seems to me to be an insult to the memory of our gallant O.C.s 
who gave their lives in the war’, wrote an indignant youthful O.C. in a letter 
printed by The Cliftonian in May 1923.' Mrs Philip Snowden had delivered a 
lecture the previous term entitled “Through Bolshevik Russia’ and those who had 
heard the talk leaped to her defence, pointing out that it was ‘the most delightful 
lecture heard in Big School for many years. There was an entire absence of political 
propaganda, there was no “glossing over” of “bestial crimes”; the whole thing was 
shown in its horror and its absurdity.’ 

A sensitive nerve had been touched, however. These were times of political 
change — upheaval, even. The foundation of the Labour Party in 1900 had 
provided a platform for the growth of socialism in England, greatly assisted by the 
general disillusionment felt by returning troops after 1918 and by divisions among 
the Liberals, who had up to then been the leading radical party. In the post-war 
elections many Labour candidates gained seats and the number of Liberals was 
reduced. The Bolshevik Revolution in Russia had in October 1917 seized power 
from a constitutional government, an act leading to violent civil war in which 
atrocities were committed on both sides: but for many intellectuals Lenin’s New 
Russia seemed the great hope for the future and a number of them hailed the advent 
of ‘Communism’ with eager enthusiasm. The English Labour Party was by no 
means as radical as the Bolsheviks, but to those on the Conservative side one ‘red’ 
was as good as another. One of Marx’s main demands, made in his Communist 
Manifesto written in 1848, was that all children should be educated free in state 
schools, and this became a feature of the Labour Party’s programme also. Hence for 
the first time there was serious questioning — in some quarters — of the entire 
principle upon which schools like Clifton were based. For the socialist, they were 
an instrument of the bourgeoisie, devoted to maintaining the dominance of the 
middle class. 

With this claim, an insidious question mark began to raise itself above the 
pinnacles and buttresses of England’s public schools. Were such institutions, in 
fact, morally justifiable in the post-war world? It was a debate that began gently 
enough but as the years wore on it became perhaps the most important cause of 
change. Without any doubt it destroyed for good the unquestioned certainties of 
the pre-war era. The fact that the Labour Party had to be taken seriously was 
brought home when, for a short time and because of mismanagement on the 
Conservative side, there was a minority Labour Government in 1923. Baldwin’s 
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Conservatives took over from them the next year but in 1926 there was, for the first 
time, a six-day General Strike, prompted by a dispute between miners and their 
employers. Not that the strike affected Clifton very much. “The muscles hardened 
by work (levelling) the Close’, The Cliftonian reported ‘were not required to help 
during the General Strike, the chief need in Bristol being for Special Constables, a 
duty for which the applicant must be over 25. Indeed except for the diminutive size 
of the papers, we hardly felt the strike at all, as the bus services all ran as usual.” It 
was assumed almost as a matter of course that Clifton boys would help to break the 
strike if called upon to do so. 

In the General Election of 1929 Baldwin’s Conservatives failed to win more 
seats than the other parties and there was a second minority Labour Government. 
The Editors of The Cliftonian do not seem to have been impressed with the Baldwin 
record or his election campaign, with its slogan ‘Safety First’. “We reject Mr 
Baldwin’s application for our vote on two points of principle. First, for choosing a 
slogan which revolts us, and secondly for failing to comply with it while in office!’ 
However, they could not see themselves voting for Lloyd George and the Liberals, 
still less for Labour, ‘a party of nationalizers. Shall the public schools be 
nationalized? Perish the thought!’ Unfortunately for the Labour Party the 
American stock market collapsed in 1929, creating havoc with the economic 
system throughout Europe and causing a major recession that lasted many years. In 
England there was serious unemployment and a National Government composed 
of all parties combined to tackle the problems. 

Meanwhile criticism of the public school system grew louder, voiced from inside 
the walls as well as without. Derek Walker-Smith’s novel Out of Step, based on his 
experiences at Rossall, was reviewed in The Cliftonian in 1930. ‘Mr Smith has 
apparently taken the most unsavoury characteristics of every school in England 
and enclosed them all within the drab, red-brick walls of the penitentiary into 
which his hero had the misfortune to win a scholarship.’? The Rossall Governors 
did what they could to suppress the volume by purchasing all available copies and 
the author later enjoyed a successful career as a Tory back-bencher. Nevertheless, 
the debate was on. 

With the Labour Party represented in government there was a widespread airing 
in the 1930s of the anti-public school arguments. The Cliftonian in February 1932 
devoted a long and interesting Editorial to this subject. “Those of us who waste our 
time by reading the correspondence in the papers about ourselves must be very 
surprised at the interest we provoke, and still more surprised to learn for the first 
time what horrors we go through at school. Apparently, when we first come here as 
sensitive little boys, we are enslaved to some brutal tyrant, who kills any spark of 
self-respect that may have burnt in our breasts. We are made to play terrible games, 
from which we rarely escape without breaking one limba year. We are disgracefully 
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looked after, and scandalously fed, while the fees are ruinously excessive. Finally, 
we are let loose on a hostile world without having learnt anything of value.’ On the 
whole the Editor blamed these libels on ‘that low type of vermin, the “misfit”, who 
has failed miserably at school owing to his own stupidity or bad associates. Eager to 
aim a spiteful blow at his old school and to justify himself, he writes a novel 
proclaiming that the English public school has been his downfall.’ Clearly, he 
thought, Clifton boys should be more careful about projecting a favourable image 
of the school, hiding their nicotined fingers from the parental gaze and not 
exaggerating the effects of fagging, beating, poor food, bad conditions and slack 
masters just for the sake of effect — even if these things were a problem, which of 
course they were not. However, he did not underestimate the challenge that the 
mood of criticism posed. ‘Prophets foretell that sixty years will see the end of all 
public schools. For the next three years they will have to fight hard for their 
existence; only those acknowledged by public opinion to be best will survive.’ 

Traditionalists would have been comforted by a response in the next issue from 
Sir George Younghusband, who reported that at one German University the 
English public school system was so much admired that the students’ clubs were 
named after well-known English schools. The reason given for this was that ‘We, 
in our thorough German way, thought how it was that the English had come 
victorious through the Great War, and we came to the conclusion that it was 
largely due to the character training which the officer class had received at the 
English public schools. So we have copied them not only in the names of our 
students’ clubs, but also in encouraging English games such as football.’’ 

But the criticisms did not die down, and The Cliftonian moved to the attack 
again in July 1935. “There are certain unpleasant people crawling about the 
country at the present time who delight to level cheap gibes at the public school 
system of education, and this not because they really disapprove of the said system, 
but because they think it clever and fashionable to do so.’ The main criticism was 
that the system stifled the personality, and fagging was still regarded with grave 
suspicion, ‘a kind of brutal and repressive tyranny, in which fagmasters — a set of 
hulking, cowardly bullies, all brawn and no brains — do nothing but grossly abuse 
their privileges.’ The Editor, himself a praepostor, of course, felt that ‘that fallacy 
was out of date in 1900.’ “To represent the public schools as stagnant in a changing 
world is absolute nonsense: they are being developed and modified as fast as they 
possibly can be.’”® This claim was largely true as far as Clifton was concerned, but 
there were many other schools which had not benefited from the efforts of an 
enlightened and reforming Headmaster. Even at Clifton things probably happened 
clandestinely in the houses that would have given the critics a field-day, had they 
known about them. In some of the more traditional schools life for the younger _ 
boys in the 1920s and 1930s was certainly hard, sometimes harsh. This was no bad 
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thing, thought The Cliftonian. ‘If Clifton, if public schools, are to be of real 
importance in England and the world, hardship must be endured, for “Gold is tried 
in the fire, and acceptable men in the furnace of adversity.” ” 

It is against this background of political controversy that the affair of Robert St 
John Reade must be set. Like Whatley an old boy of Radley College, he had gone 
on to Oxford and was appointed to the staff in 1921 to teach Modern Languages. 
At Clifton he pursued an active interest in politics as a worker for the socialist 
cause. He publicly supported the Labour candidate for West Bristol in 1924 and in 
1925 he was asked to stand as parliamentary Labour candidate for Exeter and also as 
a municipal Labour candidate for one of the West Bristol wards. The Clifton 
Council ruled in October 1925 that an assistant master’s duties were incompatible 
with those of an adopted parliamentary candidate, which Reade accepted. 
However, no objection was raised on this occasion to his standing for the City 
Council, and he continued to do so (without success) each November for the next 
seven years. !° He once explained his motives ina letter to Whatley. ‘My father lost 
his health fighting what he conceived to be the battle of the poor as vicar of the 
London slum parish in which I was born. I am attempting in my spare time to carry 
on the social side of his work in another sphere, and few people would question that 
in so far as the social side is concerned, local government is the supremely 
important sphere.’!! It is very likely that Percival and Wilson, with their support 
for the Liberal Party and concern for the poor in industrial cities, would have 
applauded Reade’s commitment to local politics: but these were different times, 
and Whatley was no political radical. Nor, of course, were most of the governors 
and parents of boys at Clifton College, and Whatley had to point out to Reade in 
1930 that at election times he received many complaints from ‘people in good 
position in Bristol of a Clifton master standing as a Socialist.’ Even though this 
impaired his enjoyment of social events in Bristol Whatley nevertheless supported 
Reade. ‘I always make a point of saying that you never neglect any of your school 
work even on election days, that you are willing to undertake work out of school; 
that if you are elected, you quite recognize that you cannot do anything which 
interferes with your school work; and that you are not attempting to convert our 
boys to your views.’!? 

In the 1932 Bristol elections another Clifton master, R.W.B. Garrett, 
contested a ward as a ‘Citizen’ (i.e. anti-Labour) candidate and was heavily 
defeated. Garrett’s candidacy provided those who objected to Reade’s activities 
with an opportunity to call for a stop to any master standing as a local candidate: as 
Reade and Garrett represented opposing parties, there could be no objection on 
the grounds of political prejudice. During the January term of 1933 when Reade 
was re-adopted as a candidate for the next election, Whatley was seriously ill and 


the school was run by the Second Master, F.L. Carter. On 24th March, 1933 the 
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College Council, in the absence of Whatley and on the recommendation of 
Carter, passed a resolution declaring the position of an adopted municipal 
candidate and an assistant master to be incompatible. In a Masters’ Meeting held 
the next term a large majority voted for the exemption of any master who had 
already stood as a candidate, but the Council rejected this suggestion. 

A lengthy and increasingly acrimonious correspondence between Reade and 
Whatley, conveyed in about 40 letters between March and December 1933, charts 
the course of the dispute. A complication arose because Reade bought a house in 
Pill, some miles from Clifton, probably because it was small and would be cheaper 
to run than his house in Royal Park, Clifton, should he be dismissed from the 
College. Whatley took the view that masters were expected to live close by the 
school. ‘It is so obvious that a school could not be run on the lines Clifton is run on 
if many of the masters lived other than quite close to the school’, he wrote. 
‘Holmyard was given permission by Doctor King to live at Clevedon. I have always 
thought this a great mistake, and it has very much reduced Holmyard’s influence in 
the school as a whole.’'’ Reade refused to compromise either over his candidature 
for the Westbury ward or his house at Pill, and eventually the axe fell. ‘I am sorry 
to have to give you notice (under section 67 of the Clifton College Charter) that I 
have decided to terminate your engagement here at the end of next term.’ In 
response to a polite reply from Reade Whatley had to admit there had been a typing 
error in his four-line note and Section 69, not 67, of the Charter should have been 
cited. For Whatley, this was doubtless an irritating way to end the correspondence. 

Reade naturally invoked his right to appeal to the Council and produced a 
dignified and most able defence of his position for the Council’s consideration. 
Whatley had kept the Pill issue and the candidature issue running in tandem, and 
his letter of dismissal did not specify the reason for it. In his appeal, Reade stated 
that ‘it is inconceivable that I-have been dismissed because on medical advice I 
moved a few miles out of Clifton for the sake of my family’s health.’ The reason, he 
insisted, was because he had persisted in his determination to stand for Westbury in 
defiance of the Council’s resolution of March. This resolution, he contended, was 
‘a grave interference with the rights of the individual citizen and an encroachment 
on the traditional liberties of the country. It is, moreover, a violation of the spirit 
and intention of the Royal Charter, under which the school is incorporated and 
which has been cited as authority for my dismissal. When conferring on the school 
a Royal Charter, Parliament can never have intended to set up in the Council a 
body entitled to deprive the assistant masters of an elementary democratic right 
such as that of candidature for the council of the town in which they live.’ 

Reade went on to complain of ‘the spirit of intolerance and political prejudice 
which has animated some of those most intimately connected with Clifton 
College.’ He laid the blame for the Council resolution on F.L. Carter, who, Reade 
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felt, held ‘political convictions of an almost religious intensity’, and in his one term 
as Acting Headmaster had used Garrett’s candidacy for the ‘Citizen’ party to stop, 
without being accused of partiality, ‘the public work for the Labour movement 
which I have been doing in West Bristol for nearly ten years.’ 

Finally, Reade argued that ‘both Mr Carter, the Headmaster and some Council 
members have been in danger of sacrificing to outside pressure two of the principles 
which Clifton proclaimed most stoutly in the early days, namely liberty of 
conscience and opinion and the duty of public service. These were factors which 
attracted me to Clifton when I joined the staff in 1921. When the Headmaster 
explained the resolution to the assistant masters on 29th May the latter took the 
unusual course of carrying by an overwhelming majority an amendment in favour 
of exempting from the operation of the resolution at least those masters who had 
already stood as candidates. This amendment was a spontaneous expression of 
opinion coming from a wide field of experience and it represented, I am sure, the 
traditional spirit of Clifton.’'* 

Reade appeared before the Council in January 1934, but Sir Rowland 
Whitehead, the Chairman with whom he had conducted all the preliminary 
negotiations, was not present. Nor, despite a written request from Reade, was 
Whatley or Carter. The ‘question and answer’ session which he had been promised 
did not take place. According to Reade’s account, ‘no opportunity for questions 
was given. I complained to the Council that I suspected political prejudices behind 
the resolution and actually had documentary evidence to show that I had been 
libelled in my professional capacity by the brother of a prominent member of their 
body, who was a leader in local political circles. No attempt was made to examine 
my evidence; I was gently but firmly bowed out of the room.’!” 

So Reade left the staff, and his young son was withdrawn from the Preparatory 
School. He pursued the argument vigorously in the local and the national press 
and, not surprisingly, nursed a grievance against Clifton College for the rest of his 
life. He was elected to the Bristol City Council in 1936, became Vice-Chairman of 
the Education Committee from 1937 to 1938, and after the war held the position of 
Chairman for many years: from this position of influence — and indeed power — he 
continued to assail the local reputation of Clifton College to no little effect. 
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It will be remembered that when Whatley was appointed Headmaster, the 
President of the College was Lord Haig and the Chairman of the Council Sir 
Herbert Warren. The other members of the Council in 1923, nearly all Old 
Cliftonians, were for the most part rather elderly. Twenty-five new members were 
elected to the Council in Whatley’s time, all but four of them O.C.s, and they 
were men of distinction as well as men with wide-ranging interests. During this 
period members of the Council included a Field Marshal (Lord Birdwood), a Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Caldecote), the Speaker of the House of Commons (J.H. 
Whitley), the Master of a Cambridge college (Prof. H. Hutchinson), the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Oxford (Prof. H.A. Prichard), the Vice-Chancellor of 
Bristol University (Dr. T. Loveday), the Chief Inspector of Schools (F.B. Stead), 
a famous poet (Sir Henry Newbolt), a lawyer and art historian (Sir Robert Witt), 
several experienced men of business (Sir Robert Waley-Cohen, Sir Foster 
Robinson, Sir George Wills) and a number of Bristol-based accountants and 
solicitors who worked hard for the school (V.F. Eberle, E.C. Savile, F.N. Tribe, 
and others). ! 

Haig died rather suddenly in 1928 and was succeeded as President by J.H. 
Whitley, who in the same year resigned as Speaker of the House of Commons, 
refusing the traditional peerage granted to ex-Speakers. A boy at Clifton under 
Wilson, he was a nonconformist in religion and had been Liberal M.P. for Halifax 
for 28 years. Firmness combined with kindness, patience, a dry humour and tact 
brought him to the Speaker’s chair which he filled from 1921 to 1928. In 1930 he 
was appointed Chairman of the B.B.C. His most important work for Clifton was 
the key réle he played in raising money for the new Science School by persuading 
Old Cliftonians and well-wishers to pay for individual rooms which were named 
after them. He seldom functioned as President at Clifton (i.e. presiding at 
Commem, etc.) but he regularly attended Council meetings where he was a 
leading influence until his death in 1935.’ | 

Sir Herbert Warren, who had been Chairman since 1917, died in 1930. He was 
inclined to be long-winded, Whatley remembered. ‘At my first Commem he said 
he would like to say a few words at the end. He launched out on a sort of history of 
the school. I thought it was never going to end. He was still talking about early days 
when someone (a day boy parent, I believe) got the band, which was waiting in the 
South Quad, to start up. Warren, at any rate in his later years, was not thought of 
as highly as he deserved, and when he died there was no suggestion of a memorial. 

Newbolt was a possibility as Warren’s successor, but the choice fell upon Sir 
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Rowland Whitehead, a former barrister and M.P. who had been Secretary of the 
O.C. Society from 1897 to 1903. ‘A charming, friendly, rather mild person’, 
Whatley judged that ‘he would have been an ideal Chairman at a peaceful time.”4 
Unfortunately, his four years in office did not coincide with peaceful times either in 
the nation at large or in the internal affairs of the school. The collapse of the Wall 
Street Stock Exchange in 1929 drastically reduced the income of many investors, 
and an industrial recession resulted in a cut-back in employment. The public 
schools, which had enjoyed boom conditions since 1918 with more demand than 
places (hence the foundation of new schools such as Stowe and Canford), began to 
find it more difficult to keep full, and a steadily declining birthrate added to the 
problem. There were 788 boys at Clifton (Upper and Junior Schools) in 1923, 
which Whatley thought too many. There were still 776 in 1930 but after that a 
sharp decline set in: 724 in 1932, 698 in 1935 and 647* in January 1939. The 
problems that beset Whatley in this decade must therefore be seen in the context of 
an overall decline of 150 boys which, of course, had drastic financial implications 
at a time when the Science School, the Preparatory School and other new 
amenities had to be paid for. It is never easy to be sure why numbers go down: was it 
the recession? or competition from state schools? or changing fashion? or, as a few 
influential critics began to suggest, did the fault lie with the Headmaster? 

The first difficulty was that Whatley suffered two serious attacks of bad health. 
During the January term of 1927 he was desperately ill with double pneumonia and 
was away for much of the term: E.J. Barff, the senior assistant master, took over in 
his absence. Whatley was on the danger list for some days and S.P. Beachcroft 
thought that ‘this illness seemed, in some way, not surprisingly, to have sapped his 
buoyancy, and though it was barely noticeable at the time, on looking back on it I 
feel that from about that time he lost something of his confidence and his 
optimism’. ? 

Then came the decline in numbers which was especially noticeable at Clifton 
because of the creation by Whatley of ‘United House’, which had gathered 
together several small ‘waiting-houses’ that had existed in the boom years of the 
1920s. It was essentially an overflow house, but after 1930, as Beachcroft 
remembers, ‘in two terms the numbers shrank from about thirty to single figures and 
then disappeared entirely . . . it all happened so quickly. On the staff at Clifton in 
place of a feeling of confidence and prosperity, there was uncertainty, insecurity 
and parsimony. Salaries were cut and we were given to understand that there must 
be economies all round. It is true that the salaries of teaching staff in state schools 
were cut as well, and those of most other public servants.’° The Council indeed did 





“Of which only 464 were Upper School boys. 
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impose a salary cut and also in 1933 instructed Whatley to shed four members of 
the teaching staff: as this coincided with the Reade quarrel it further explains why 
Whatley was not reluctant to be rid of him. All the same he found the Council’s 
instructions to reduce the staff very distressing, and in a letter to the Chairman he 
hinted at a resignation threat: ‘I am not by nature a destroyer and I cannot help 
thinking that the policy which was put forward this afternoon (of dismissing four 
masters) ought to be carried out by someone else — someone of a quite different type 
who has the thick skin and would have some new attraction to take the place of 
Clifton’s traditional efficiency in organization and caring for the individual boy. i 

It was just at the moment when the decline in the numbers, the Reade affair, the 
staff reductions, the shortage of money and the problems connected with the 
building of the Preparatory School were all weighing on his mind that Whatley 
suffered his second serious illness. According to S.P. Beachcroft, ‘it was found that 
his whole system was being poisoned by diseased teeth and that it was distorting his 
judgement. I happened fairly recently to have observed someone else who was 
suffering from the same trouble. I noticed of him, as of Whatley at this time, a kind 
of persecution mania.’”® Whatley was away for most of the January term in 1933 and 
the Second Master, F.L. Carter, acted for him. 

On top of all this there was Bursar trouble: not the thing most looked for in times 
of economic difficulty. Whatley had been very keen that on the retirement of the 
long-serving W.J. Lewis as Secretary to the Council in 1930 a new post, that of 
Secretary and Bursar, should be created. It was duly advertised at a maximum salary 
of £660 and there were some 600 applicants, which caused the appointing 
committee a great deal of work. In the end, with Whatley’s full approval, the 
Council gave the post to N.R. Udal, C.B.E. ‘A pleasant Wykehamist cricket blue 
with excellent manners’,’ he had made his career in the Sudan Civil Service and 
had been most recently Warden of Gordon College, Khartoum. Whatley hoped 
that, unlike Lewis, Udal would be able to act as a bridge between the school office 
and the staff, parents, and boys, and co-operate more fully in sharing the burdens of 
administration. The mistake he made was in not having clearly laid down the 
extent to which the Bursar should be subordinate to the Headmaster. Udal 
reckoned that he had been appointed by and was responsible to the Council, not 
the Headmaster, and here lay a root cause of the problem. It might not have 
mattered if Whatley had thought Udal good at the job, but he did not. ‘It soon 
became clear that nice as Udal was he did not intend to overwork himself, nor did 
he have any great interest or skill in financial economy at a time when financial 
economy was much needed. But he fairly spread himself on looking after members 
of the Council, which he did most efficiently.’’° In short, Whatley felt that Udal’s 
heart was not in the job, and that he had a bad memory and poor organizing ability. 
He pressed these views upon the Council so persistently that they suggested to 
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Udal that he should find another post. He left to be Secretary of the Athenzeum in 
1936. 

Inevitably there were several men on the Council who liked and sympathized 
with Udal and felt it a great pity that Whatley could not get on with him: a few of 
them went further and reached the conclusion that Whatley had lost his grip as 
Headmaster, seeing as evidence for this the decline in numbers. It so happened 
that Whatley’s two chief critics were Sir Robert Witt and Sir Robert Waley- 
Cohen, who became the most influential voices on the Council about this time. 
Sir Rowland Whitehead resigned as Chairman in 1934, having suffered a number 
of angina attacks, and he was succeeded by Sir Robert Witt, then aged 62. He had 
left Wiseman’s in 1890 for New College, Oxford, and became a prominent 
solicitor, well known for promptness and efficiency. As a young man he had served 
in the Matabele War and acted as a war correspondent with Cecil Rhodes. His 
main passion in life, however, was art and art history and his work in this field led 
him to become President of the National Art Collections Fund, Trustee of the 
Tate Gallery and Chairman of the National Gallery. In his London home he 
assembled an unrivalled collection of photographs, pictures and drawings of all 
western schools of art which in due course became part of the Courtauld Institute. 
He never wore an overcoat, which Whatley blamed for his suffering from severe 
arthritis, the pain of which did not improve his temper. !! 

Relations between the Chairman and the Headmaster soon became strained, 
mainly because Whatley found his outbreaks of bad temper difficult to deal with. 
Their first major row arose because Witt, who was Vice-President of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, gave permission for some experimental 
intelligence tests to be tried out at Clifton without consulting Whatley, who 
showed little enthusiasm. Apparently Witt let fly at Whatley in his own house, so 
that ‘Norah, who was entertaining another member of the Council in another 
room, could hear him shouting at me.’!* Not surprisingly Mrs Whatley, too, 
developed a dislike for Sir Robert Witt. Whatley felt that after this, Witt and Sir 
Robert Waley-Cohen ganged up against him. ‘The Witts’, he wrote, ‘were a family 
of German origin (Witte of Hamburg) and I have been assured that Witt was at 
least in part a member of Cohen’s race, though not of his religion.’!? 

Sir Robert Waley-Cohen left Polack’s in 1896 with a scholarship to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. During the war he was Petroleum Adviser at the War Office 
and he was knighted at the age of 43 in 1920. Later he became Managing Director 
of Shell and Chairman of Anglo-Egyptian Oil. ‘As long as one agreed with him he 
was charming,’ Whatley felt, ‘but he could not tolerate opposition, and when he 
met it became ruthless and quite unscrupulous. He disagreed with me at first about 
a circular letter to parents which he wanted to redraft: then about introducing a 
Jewish House into the new Pre, and subsequently about other matters. I knew that 
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I had in him a bitter opponent.’"* 

An already unfortunate situation became disastrous after the appointment of 
Udal’s successor as Bursar in 1936. It was decided not to advertise this time but to 
ask people in the know for suitable names. From a list of about sixty, five were 
selected for interview and Colonel G.E. Badcock, C.B.E., D.S.O., was 
appointed. He was not the candidate Whatley favoured and he has described 
Badcock’s appointment as ‘the incredible meeting at which this disaster 
occurred.’!> There is no doubt that Whatley did not disguise his disapproval of 
Badcock and was ready to find fault with his performance. Badcock, in defence, 
naturally capitalized on what he perceived to be the lack of confidence in Whatley 
felt by Witt and Waley-Cohen. Acrimonious correspondence on such relatively 
trivial matters as whether the Bursar should go beagling on Wednesday mornings 
or attend the Chelsea Flower Show without the Headmaster’s permission became 
commonplace. Whatever Badcock’s drawbacks might have been the Council were 
naturally embarrassed by this all-too-obvious dispute, especially as it followed so 
soon on the departure of the previous Bursar. More and more members of the 
Council came to feel that the Headmaster had lost his sense of proportion. In 1937 
Whatley applied for what he described as ‘an inferior and poorly paid job’ in Oxford 
in order to escape from the situation, but he was unsuccessful. There was no doubt 
in his own mind of the Bursar’s incompetence. ‘On its financial and office side,’ he 
wrote to V.F. Eberle, ‘the school is heading for disaster. You know what | think 
about the Bursar’s extravagance and ignorance of finance and everything 
connected with the financial side of the school. On the clerical side his reforms 
and changes have produced chaos. There is an orgy of sham efficiency, and lists and 
columns and graphs, but no thought, or brain or understanding and absolute 
refusal to study the past or to take advice.’'® 

Whatley was a highly efficient and expert administrator himself and, even 
taking into account his obvious dislike of Badcock, these criticisms cannot be 
discounted, especially as, after Whatley’s departure, the Council came to the 
conclusion that Badcock would have to go. Nevertheless the bitter quarrel 
between the two men enabled Waley-Cohen and Witt to press for Whatley’s 
resignation and to gain some measure of support on the Council. Whatley 
eventually wrote to the Chairman on 15th November 1938, tendering his 
resignation from the following April. ‘It seems to me essential in these critical 
days’, he wrote, ‘that those who are in key positions here should have a common 
policy and be able to work together in complete harmony. The school is already 
suffering in finance, in numbers and in other ways, and I wish to make it possible 
for the Council to find a Headmaster who can maintain the prosperity of Clifton 
while holding different views from mine and believing in different methods.’! 


Although he looked rather older, Whatley was only 54 and he had no suitable 
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job to go to, though the Council made arrangements to advance his pension. As it 
happened, his retirement from Clifton was followed very soon by the outbreak of 
war, and Whatley, who had moved back to Oxford, was able to take up the 
relatively congenial task of teaching classics at St Edward’s School during the war 
years. He involved himself in local politics, becoming a Councillor and Alderman 
of the City of Oxford, and Mayor in 1949. He died at the age of 80 in 1965 anda 
Memorial Service was held in Clifton Chapel with an address by Forbes 
Mackintosh, whom he had appointed to the staff. Mackintosh described him as 
‘judicious, far-seeing, clear-minded’, and felt that ‘he moulded Clifton to meet with 
remarkable success the demands of the years between the wars’. He also 
emphasized his humility and humanity, and ‘what seemed to many of us to be 
Norman Whatley’s supreme virtue . . . his integrity’. ‘Of course’, he went on, 
‘from time to time he made mistakes (what Headmaster does not?) — mistakes of 
judgement, mistakes of tactics, mistakes of timing. But never, to my knowledge, 
never did he lower his standards of honest thinking, honest speaking, honest 
dealing.’!® There is no doubt that this was indeed the view of the members of staff 
during Whatley’s time, as many have subsequently testified. 19 And in the first ten 
years of his headmastership it is unquestionable that Whatley brought about 
important changes that maintained Clifton’s place as a leading school. 

Yet he was clearly not an inspiring leader and some would have thought him 
dull: in a difficult time such as the 1930s when parents could pick and choose he 
might have compared unfavourably with the headmasters of other famous schools. 
Certainly to Witt and Waley-Cohen, who were not elected to the Council until 
1930 and 1931 respectively, this increasingly seemed to be so. In any case it is a 
remarkable man who can remain on top form in an arduous administrative job for 
sixteen years without a change — even Percival had suffered nightmares in the end. 
For all that, it must not be forgotten that though the numbers at Clifton might 
have fallen in the late 1930s, the quality was very high in both work and games 
with records being broken in Whatley’s last four years: and most of the boys who 
were to do so well at Bude were admitted to Whatley’s Clifton. In another respect, 
his departure in 1938 was lucky for him, for he was spared the upheavals of the war 
and the evacuation, which he would have found very taxing. He was quite well 
aware of this, and with the self-knowledge and humility which won him so many 
friends, he wrote of his last years: ‘I hope I never committed any serious errors of 
judgement in connection with the school, but I found it very hard to be as actively 
constructive as I had been earlier. Those were difficult days anyhow, and I did 
sometimes find it difficult to come to a decision. And I did let fly now and then on 
paper; which was, no doubt, wrong, but it did me good.’”° 
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The Greek God 


‘Tomorrow’, announced the Daily Mail on the 19th January 1939, ‘the boys of 
Marlborough, Harrow, Haileybury, Clifton, Winchester, Wellington and Chel- 
tenham go back to work. Two of these schools want a new Headmaster — 
Marlborough and Clifton. Nowadays changes in headmastership among the 250 
public schools in these islands pass for the most part unnoticed, but when the 
governing bodies of such famous schools as Clifton and Marlborough set 
themselves to find new leaders the interest in their choice is not confined to within 
the walls of their colleges. These jobs are the fat plums of the educational harvest, 
but they carry with them great responsibilities which seem to increase every year. 
There are more public schools today than ever. Competition for boys is therefore 
keener. More is required of a Headmaster today: charm and personality count for 
much. And a Headmaster must be something of a psychologist too. Truly’, the 
article concluded, ‘great Headmasters are hard to find.”! 

It now fell to Sir Robert Witt and the Council to find a great Headmaster. In this 
formidable task they were very much helped, as it turned out, by the President of 
the College, Field Marshal Lord Birdwood, who had succeeded Whitley on his 
death in 1935. Born in 1865, Birdwood had been a boy in South Town and 
Oakeley’s before entering Sandhurst and embarking upon an adventurous military 
career in the various colonial wars of the late nineteenth century. Throughout the 
Great War he was in command of the Australian and New Zealand forces, winning 
the respect and support of those far from traditionalist troops. The planning and 
execution of the ill-fated Gallipoli expedition was not his direct responsibility, and 
he is usually credited with the successful evacuation, achieved with very few losses. 
In 1918 he was appointed Commander of the 5th Army in France which, under the 
direction of his schoolfellow Douglas Haig, helped to defeat the German army in 
the campaigns of that year. He was promoted Field Marshal in 1925, the year in 
which he became Commander-in-Chief in India. On his retirement from that post 
in 1930 the Common Rooms of Cambridge were astonished to learn that 
Peterhouse, an ancient college devoted to academic distinction, had elected 
Birdwood their Master. He held that office until 1938, his natural good nature and 
ability to get on well with dons and undergraduates alike assuring him of as much 
success with the pen as with the sword. 

When Birdwood was elected President of Clifton College he was seventy years 
old, but the appointment was greeted with enthusiasm. ‘It was a popular choice’, 
wrote Whatley. ‘He was a very keen Cliftonian and attended whenever he could. I 
don’t think he ever missed Commem as President in my time, and when he came, 
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he presided. He had made his way in the world by charm and courage rather than 
by brain, and he retained his charm, though it was becoming a little artificial. He 
liked to seem to remember everyone and to greet them by name even if he had to be 
supplied quietly with the name of the person approaching. This became a little bit 
of a joke. He always spoke at Commem and I was always rather relieved when 
his speech was over. He did sometimes say the wrong thing, but no-one 
minded.” When the Council began to cast about for suitable candidates to fill 
Whatley’s post, Birdwood suggested the name of Bertrand Hallward, a Fellow 
of Peterhouse. 

Hallward (the name should be pronounced to rhyme with ‘shall’ rather than 
‘shaw’) had been sent to school at Haileybury and moved on from there to King’s 
College at Cambridge where he gained first classes in both parts of the Classical 
Tripos examinations. After a year at the British School of Archaeology in Athens 
and two terms as an assistant master at Harrow (under ‘a pompous Headmaster 
called Lionel Ford’)’ he was elected a Fellow of Peterhouse, and in 1926 became a 
university lecturer in Classics. He wrote several chapters in The Cambridge Ancient 
History on the Punic Wars; from 1935 to 1936 as a Proctor he maintained the 
discipline of the university, and he had been a member of the General Board of 
Faculties. An energetic games player, he had as a don been President of the 
university Hockey Club and captain of the Lawn Tennis Team, and he was an 
expert ice-skater as well as a keen mountaineer. His wife, formerly Margaret Tait, 
was the grand-daughter of a Bishop of Sodor and Man, and they had a family of four 
daughters. He was, in short, rather a star. 

Though they considered other names, the Council interviewed Hallward and 
decided to offer him the post. He, in turn, consulted C.F. Taylor (whom he knew 
through Cambridge connections) about the situation at Clifton, and the Master of 
Wellington, F.B. Malim, about the normal relationship between a Headmaster 
and a Bursar. Malim’s view was that the Bursar should be subordinate to the 
Headmaster. Accordingly, Hallward (who was thirty-eight years old) accepted the 
appointment, but with important provisos. Sir Robert Witt, having conveyed the 
offer to him, sent this telegram from London to Victor Fuller Eberle (representing 
the appointing committee) in Clifton. It was dated March 14th 1939. 


Hallward accepts subject to following conditions period of appointment 20 
instead of 15 years (stop) as regards Bursar if after reasonable time trial HM 
reports that Bursar is unable to carry out duties of office satisfactorily as he the 
HM envisages then Council will support him by making necessary change and 
that Council will give fullest consideration to views of HM in event of such 
change (stop) Hallward promises accept Bursar with open mind not affected by 
what heard at Clifton please wire promptly whether you approve Witt.* 
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The rest of the Council approved and the appointment of Hallward was 
announced to the national press. 

‘He is one of the most handsome of the younger generation of Cambridge dons’, 
gushed The Sunday Times. ‘Tall, athletic, with a head of corn-coloured hair, he 
would seem in appearance, though not in experience, to be nearer 20 than 40.’ ‘Mr 
Hallward is a fine teacher’, the report went on; ‘at Cambridge he has long been 
regarded as one of the best all-round classical tutors. Outside his study, Mr 
Hallward is an accomplished games player, an engaging talker, and a keen amateur 
gardener.’ With all these enviable qualities it is not surprising that to many 
Clifton boys he came to be viewed as some sort of Greek God.° Events certainly 
moved quickly. Having accepted the post on March 14th, Hallward was installed 
at Clifton for the beginning of the summer term in May. It was a typically 
impetuous start to what was to be a whirlwind headmastership. 

The internal crisis that had led to the resignation of Whatley in 1938 was but a 
pale reflection of the turmoil into which international affairs had been thrown by 
the rise of the Nazi Party in Germany. Supported by many who had suffered from 
the economic collapse of 1929, Hitler had come to power quite legally in 1933 as 
the Chancellor of a democratic republic but within months he dismantled the 
existing constitution and set up an authoritarian regime dedicated to expansion by 
military force. The Western powers, anxious to maintain peace, were reluctant to 
recognize the Nazi threat, a fact which in itself allowed Hitler to make rapid 
progress by building up a powerful army and navy and marching into Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. By 1938 it seemed that Britain and France would have to go to war 
to stop him, though after flying three times to talk to Hitler, the British Prime 
Minister, Neville Chamberlain, felt able to announce to a relieved public after the 
Munich Conference that the Fuhrer had promised not to attack any other nations, 
and there would be ‘Peace in our time’. 

‘Are you prepared for war?’, The Cliftonian had asked its readers as early as 
December 1937 when the Civil War in Spain was raging and the effects of bombing 
civilians from the air were plain for all to see. The Editor felt that England as a 
whole was unprepared and apathetic, though he applauded an Old Cliftonian, 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, recently appointed Minister of War, who seemed determined 
to get things moving.’ The need for Air Raid Precautions was driven home and 
shelters began to be built, or planned, even at Clifton. The following October, just 
after the Munich Conference, The Cliftonian could state: ‘It has come and gone. It 
is almost forgotten now; at best it is only just another diplomatic triumph. Or some 
will say another victory for force. But call it what you will, it has passed. Yet only a 
month ago it was hardly credible that war had been avoided. There was no other 
topic of conversation: even the weather had to take a back seat for a while. It was so 
important an event that not even the fags’ table could boast a member who had not 
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heard of it. It is because of the crisis that the school has now got vast quantities of 
sand. Every house has its own sand stored in bins and is equipped with buckets and 
shovels and scoops for dealing with incendiary bombs. Further quantities of sand 
have been laid aside for filling sand-bags; and the Houses have drawn up plans for 
making one room splinter-proof by means of the sand-bags.’ There was a rush to 
join the O.T.C. so that ‘it looks as though the Corps will soon comprise practically 
all the able-bodied members of the school.’® The next Editorial denounced the 
Nazi policy of anti-semitism, and ended proudly: ‘With Polack’s House we show 
that we appreciate the Jew for what he is: an asset to every community.” 

So successfully did Hitler lull observers into a false sense of security that even in 
June 1939 The Cliftonian was writing ‘the outlook for the country is by no means 
disheartening; foreign potentates have moderated their fulminations.’!° The same 
issue bade formal welcome to Bertrand Hallward who had ‘already made several 
popular innovations; for example on Sundays the expeditions into the country by 
bus and the opening of Beggar’s Bush to the Sixth.’ The arrival of a new 
Headmaster and the easing of tension perhaps prompted some prankster to write 
‘HEIL HITLER’ in large yellow-painted letters on the roof of the Percival Library 
only three weeks into the term. The wily Marshal, A.G. Moss, searched the 
boarding houses while the school was in morning Chapel and unmasked the 
culprits by discovering gym shoes and clothes covered in yellow paint in one of the 
studies. '' Otherwise the term proceeded smoothly. The new Headmaster did not 
use the study in School House but, in a rather significant move, took over part of 
the ground floor of the office in 32 College Road, moving the Bursar to the next 
floor. Just at this time also the Council received the offer, on very favourable terms, 
of the lease of Glenavon, a palatial house on Clifton Down for use as a Headmaster’s 
house, and the Hallwards moved from 24 College Road to these much grander 
surroundings for the start of the September term. 

Then, with little warning, Hitler broke his Munich promises and invaded 
Poland. When the boys returned to Clifton for the winter term on September 
22nd, the Second World War was three weeks old. It was generally assumed that 
Bristol would be beyond the range of most German bombers, so at first a stream of 
evacuees descended upon the city in flight from London and the south east. 
Number 24 College Road, recently vacated by the Hallwards, was leased to the 
B.B.C., and Hartnell’s House, closed because of falling numbers in the Pre, was 
eventually taken over by Imperial Airways. The Bursar, Colonel Badcock, had 
written to the Chairman ‘intimating his willingness to resign his office of Bursar 
and Secretary on the grounds of his recall to military duty’, !? so that problem, at 
least, was solved. In his place the Council appointed A.D. Imlay, at first on a 
temporary basis though he served as Bursar until 1946. 

While the boys scurried about with sand-bags and experienced the novelties of 
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the blackout, the Council and the Headmaster were forced to concentrate on the 
pressing matter of finance. No-one imagined that the War would bring a sudden 
increase in numbers, and the school had been running at a sizeable loss for several 
years. Hallward produced a number of drastic proposals. His first conclusion was 
that housemasters had been paid very generously in the 1930s: he calculated that 
with the maximum teaching salary of £670 plus free living in the house plus £10 for 
each boy, a housemaster could earn nearly £1,400, whereas a Council member 
observed ‘at university no don could hope to receive more than £1,100 per 
annum.’!? Hallward proposed to reduce housemasters’ emoluments by as much as 
£450 but this met with such reluctance from the parties concerned that at first only 
a cut in the capitation fee from £10 to £5 was imposed. A second proposal was that 
as the boarding houses were not full, one of them, probably Watson’s, should be 
closed down. This suggestion also caused controversy, but as it happened the 
Housemaster of Dakyns’, Major C.H.R. Gee, who had fought in the Great War, 
was anxious to volunteer for service in this one.'* With his departure, Hallward 
moved S.P. Beachcroft, the Housemaster of Watson’s, to the vacant Dakyns’, and 
closed down Watson’s, re-directing the boys to other houses. It must be said that 
these arrangements were not at all popular with the parties most affected: however, 
they made good financial sense. Finally a 10% reduction of salary for all staff was 
agreed.” 

For the first two terms the war seemed to Clifton boys to be a non-event with 
most of the fighting taking place in remote parts of Eastern Europe. Then, in the 
summer term of 1940, the situation suddenly changed. In May the German armies 
swept into France, Belgium and the Netherlands and within six weeks France had 
capitulated. Hitler then determined to destroy British opposition by attacks from 
the air, and the fact that French airfields were now available brought Bristol well in 
range of German bombers. Indeed, as a busy industrial port with a major aircraft 
factory at Filton it now seemed a very likely target. Hallward was acutely aware of 
the risk to boys because existing air-raid shelters consisted only of basements in the 
boarding houses, and these were clearly inadequate. Early in June Hallward and 
Imlay drove round seaside resorts in North Cornwall and Devon looking for 
suitable accommodation should evacuation become necessary, but the Board of 
Education advised against a move at this stage.'° They had hardly returned to 
Clifton when, on June 24th, the first bombs were dropped on Bristol, the closest 
falling about a mile and a half from the school. For three nights the boys spent 
several hours in the basement shelters until, on the Headmaster’s initiative, they 
were sent home on June 27th, five weeks before the scheduled end of term. Before 
taking this action Hallward consulted a small committee of the Council, who 
approved, and telephoned Sir Robert Witt several times without being able to 
reach him. Witt did not approve and indeed resolutely opposed dispersal or 
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Two bombs fell on 
the Close, 1940. 





December 2nd, 1940: a bomb falls on the 
New Field, narrowly missing Wiseman’s 
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One of the school’s air-raid shelters. 
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evacuation all along:'’ when the bombers flew over London, he would go outside 
and shake defiance at them with his stick. '® 

During these prolonged summer holidays of 1940 the Battle of Britain was fought 
in the air over southern England, and the success of the R.A.F. led Hitler to 
change his tactics from an invasion plan to the bombardment of London and other 
key cities in the mistaken view that this would destroy morale. Meanwhile though 
parents were withdrawing their boys from the boarding houses the Council took 
the decision to stay at Clifton and spend over £5,000 on air-raid shelters to be built 
outside the houses, rejecting a plan of evacuation to hotels, and The Cliftonian 
printed a photograph of one of them in its October issue: a long brick building, it 
had 3 tiers of bunks on each wall and a reinforced ceiling. Boys slept there at night 
and the Editor thanked the Bursar ‘who sacrificed his entire summer holidays’ to 
make sure they would be built in time. The same issue announced that ‘Major Gee 
(is) alive, a prisoner of war. He had been missing since the middle of May, and 
there had been no news of him since then.’!” For several weeks Clifton boys slept in 
their new shelters, listening for any sign of action. Guy Hatch, a junior boy in 
Wiseman’s, recalled that ‘the arrangement was that if an Air Raid Warning lasted 
for more than 40 minutes during the night then the first two periods of school were 
remitted and everybody got up an hour later. The tension as the minutes ticked 
away after the half hour became unbearable!’*° The Bristol blitz proper began on 
November 24th and on the night of Monday December 2nd the College was at last 
hit. A heavy bomb fell on the New Field, missing the Wiseman’s shelter by 30 feet 
and the Polack’s shelter by 60 feet. It wrecked the Fives Courts and Squash Courts 
and damaged Polack’s and Wiseman’s so badly that they were no longer habitable. 
A smaller bomb fell in the Wiseman’s garden, another fell opposite Matthews’ 
House in The Avenue and two fell close to the Science School. Elsewhere bombs 
caused damage to the roofs and windows of school property and incendiaries fell on 
the Masters’ Common Room and Pre Hall, though prompt action by the school 
fire-fighting troop prevented serious damage there. 7! 

While this was going on, the Wiseman’s boys were in their shelter. ‘Life became 
extremely noisy’, Guy Hatch remembered. “The tin-hatted figure of Terrett the 
Butler made frequent appearances. Word arrived that the Rev. Peter Brook was 
leading a team trying (vainly in the end) to save the blazing All Saints’ Church in 
Pembroke Road. A stick of bombs fell across the school area quite early during this 
raid, partially dislodging a brick just above my bunk, making it protrude about an 
inch. Being still only a very junior boy indeed | welcomed this event as it 
constituted a visible sign of Action. The proceedings continued more or less 
unabated for perhaps half an hour with lots of gunfire and whistling noises and 
bangs. All of asudden one of the House Vths re-appeared round the blast wall close 
to my end of the shelter. He had evidently heard the sound of a Thing to Come. 
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His headlong arrival was instantly followed by a yellow flash and a quantity of grey 
smoke, which smelt very operational, accompanied by a loud explosion which I 
can describe only as containing a kind of tinny element of noise within it. This 
dramatic and somewhat unwelcome development was followed by a momentary 
silence, broken by the housemaster’s reassuring Scottish voice bellowing — he 
seldom spoke quietly anyway — “We’re all here, we’re all here.” As indeed we 
were.’”” Amazingly there were no casualties, but Hallward was determined to take 
no more risks, and the boarders went home though school continued as normal for 
the Town Houses. An emergency meeting of the Council met at Clifton on 
December 7th to discuss the question of evacuation. The Regional Commissioner, 
General Sir Hugh Elles (O.C.), was asked to be present and his view was that the 
school should move. After a lengthy discussion, the Council decided that ‘in view 
of the mass air attacks on Bristol as an industrial target and the evidence that a 
considerable proportion of the parents of the boarders as well as many of the day 
boys would not let their sons return to the school it was advisable to move the 
school to another site.’”? This meeting had been chaired by the President (Lord 
Birdwood); Sir Robert Witt had been unable to attend because of the short notice. 
From a telegram he sent to the Council it is quite clear that, had he been in the 
chair, the decision to evacuate might not have been made so easily. ‘Please convey 
to Council my great regret that previous engagements make it impossible for me to 
attend meeting called yesterday for tomorrow and that it could not be arranged for 
Thursday or Friday when I should have been glad to come. Would also ask Council 
to weigh most carefully obvious disadvantages of any move anywhere as compared 
with carrying on at Clifton especially as other well-known schools which have also 
suffered recently are not doing so. Attitude of parents is of course important but 
taking the long view that should be taken of the school’s interest, not I think 
decisive. Witt.’ Here, for once, he was not in agreement with Sir Bernard Waley- 
Cohen, who favoured evacuation. 

The irony is that in fact the worst of the Clifton bombing was now over, though 
the Council had no means of knowing it. No more bombs fell on College buildings 
during the war, and though there were a few raids on the City in 1941 and 1942 
there was no trouble from the flying bombs that plagued the south east in 1944. 
Bristol Grammar School, with more than 700 pupils (day-boys admittedly), 
continued on its site in central Bristol more or less unscathed throughout the war. 
But the bombing occurred at night-time in the main, and with so many boarders at 
Clifton the risk was very much greater. So Clifton must go: but where? 
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Because the decision had been taken to stay on in Bristol for the winter term of 
1940 the earlier offers of accommodation elsewhere had been refused, and finding 
somewhere at short notice was a serious problem. In this task the Headmaster was 
helped greatly by the efforts of Sir Robert Waley-Cohen who, it seems, ‘sat at the 
telephone in his farm-house on Exmoor ringing up every government department 
in turn and urging on them, in the most peremptory tones, the over-riding 
necessity of their providing alternative accommodation. He met with nothing but 
frustration and seemed completely baffled. Finally, he replaced the receiver, a 
defeated man, and those in the room looked at him apprehensively, expecting a 
furious outburst. He turned to them and said in the quietest tones: “This is a 
national scandal. I shall speak to Winston about it!” ’’ Whether he did or not has 
escaped the record. A promising scheme to move to Malvern broke down after 
lengthy negotiations, but eventually the Quartermaster-General, Sir Walter 
Venning (O.C.), released to the school a clutch of small hotels in the north 
Cornish seaside resort of Bude. They were at that time occupied by military - 
personnel, and the bargain was that in return for the army being evicted in favour 
of Clifton boys the College buildings in Bristol would be requisitioned for use by 
the army. It was also agreed that Butcombe Court, a country house about ten miles 
south of Bristol, should be made available to the Preparatory School. 

Now that there was somewhere to go, the next problems were how to get there 
and what to take. The Western Daily Press for January 24th 1941 carried 
photographs of ‘Clifton College boys in their famous library selecting special books 
which will be needed in the new school quarters in Cornwall’, and ‘Masters and 
boys of Clifton College in their science laboratory where, with great care, they 
packed delicate instruments for removal to the new school in the country’.2 A 
third photograph showed two boys piled high with sports jerseys and rugby boots: 
‘We cannot forget these’, the caption ran. Each master was allowed a margarine 
box full of books, and housemasters were limited to furniture for two rooms only: 
there were, naturally, agonising decisions about what to leave behind. Some 
packing-cases were loaded onto the vans of Lalonde Bros. and Parham for carriage 
by road: the bulk made the journey to Bude by rail. The move began on January 
30th and was hampered at the Bude end by very cold weather and a fall of snow. 
Masters with temperaments like Martin Hardcastle’s were in their element 
directing and organising this real-life adventure, and the transition was made with 
very few hitches. E.P. Bury was in charge of dispatch of goods from Clifton, and 
J.W.F. Footman supervised their arrival at Bude. 
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The coastline at Bude. 
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The town of Bude lies about 130 miles west of Bristol, reached then by roads that 
wound lazily through the North Devon countryside, or by a single-track railway. 
Only just within the county of Cornwall, it is sited on a coastline that with its 
sinister black rocks and awesome cliffs is perhaps the most spectacular in Britain 
and, among sailing men, the most notorious. Bude Haven was in theory a refuge 
from storms but no little skill was required to negotiate the narrow entrance to the 
inlet: any mistake might result in disaster as a vessel drifted towards the jagged 
teeth of the rocks. Sea-bathing there is a hazardous activity and holidaymakers 
even today are carefully scrutinized by life-savers in conning-towers placed at 
vantage points along the cliffs. The Atlantic Ocean rolls onto the confined beach 
at Bude in great waves that provide, on a good day, the best surfing in Britain; and 
it is unquestionably the sea and the sound of the breakers that dominate life there. 

Commanding a splendid view of the beach, the little harbour and the cliffs 
beyond, Summerleaze Terrace consisted of a long line of small hotels and boarding 
houses built around the turn of the century. They did not face westwards out to sea 
but looked south across the inlet. The largest, on the headland at the western end 
of the Terrace, was called the Westcliff and it was given a distinctive character by a 
curious, squat tower on its roof, surmounted by a shallow pyramid. It stood four 
storeys high and the large rooms on the ground floor became classrooms and a 
Masters’ Refectory. Wiseman’s made their home on the first floor, School House 
on the second, and Brown’s — with the best views — on top. The problem of what to 
do about the Town Houses had been solved by the expedient of turning dayboys 
into boarders, and both North Town and South Town embarked on this novel 
experience in two small hotels called Edgecumbe and Atlantic, a few doors east of 
the Westcliff. Farther along could be found St Hilary, the home of Polack’s, and at 
the eastern end of the Terrace a larger hotel, the Erdiston, provided a home for 
Dakyns’ on the top floor and Oakeley’s on the first floor, with the Library, 
Headmaster’s Study and Common Room on the ground floor. Term officially 
began on February 11th. 

On the face of it, to transplant a great school from the urban splendours of 
Clifton to this cramped and remote location was a grave risk. How could the 
traditions and spirit of Clifton be maintained? How could the dignity of, say, 
School House or Dakyns’ be sustained on one floor of a seaside hotel? Where could 
games be played? Who was there to play against? Where was the Chapel, so central 
a feature at Clifton? How could Science be taught? Where would the boys feed? On 
the other hand, as everyone there quickly came to realize, there was something 
grand, wild and masterful about Bude: the rain, the wind, the waves, the cliffs, they 
would not compromise. The change must come from Clifton. 

The feeding problem was met by abandoning one of the most hallowed of 
Clifton traditions — house independence. Just beyond the Westcliff lay the 
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Headland Café, only one storey high but large enough to accommodate at one 
sitting the 310 boys who had moved down to Bude. The numbers in the school 
before evacuation had been 372 and the further drop was caused mainly by 38 of 
the 110 day boys deciding that they did not want to be boarders at Bude. > Under 
the direction of Martin Hardcastle as Hall Warden the café became a central 
dining hall for the whole school, with practically all the service of laying, serving, 
waiting and clearing being done by the boys. In charge of the catering was Miss 
Madge Thomas (‘Ma Tom’) who managed to keep up a reasonable standard despite 
wartime restrictions. The boys sat at house tables but masters and their families 
dined separately, in the Refectory. The operation of the Dining Hall was made 
more complicated by the fact that it was used for many other school activities such 
as lectures and P.T. classes, but after a few teething troubles it functioned smoothly 
and, with the institution of central feeding, the mood of the community 
perceptibly changed. 

The difficulty about science teaching was overcome by sharing the laboratories 
of the Bude County School and the school at Stratton, a small town a few miles 
away. These facilities were only available after 4.00p.m. every afternoon and on 
Saturday mornings so the whole daily routine had to be changed. The-usual two 
half-holidays in the week were lost, to be replaced by a free Wednesday morning, 
which the boys did not think quite as generous. Hallward realized that ‘the 
teaching of Science has naturally suffered somewhat’,* and he particularly 
regretted the fact that the Head of Science, Dr Holmyard, had decided to retire 
rather than move down to Bude: W.C. Badcock was appointed to take his place. 
The lack of a Chapel was compensated for by the use of a Congregational church in 
the town and St Olaf’s church at Poughill (pronounced Puffel) a charming village 
just over a mile out of Bude. A small but historic parish church, it contained some 
fine Tudor pews and two late-mediaeval wall paintings of St Christopher carrying 
Christ across the water. As far as games were concerned there was plenty of space 
for cross-country running, and there were fields available for junior rugby, while 
hockey was popular on both sand and turf. A small but good quality cricket-ground 
was available just beyond the Headland Café where without too much difficulty a 
hearty six could be hit over the cliffs to fall to the shore below. There were several 
tennis courts and the only serious lack was decent rugby pitches for the senior 
teams. Eventually a piece of ground was acquired on the top of the cliffs about a 
mile south of Bude on the way to Widemouth Bay. It was quite along drive, and the 
pitches were full of stones and bumps as wellasbeing unprotected from the merci- 
less wind and rain. Although Bude could boast both a small river and a once-famous 
canal neither was long or wide enough for any serious rowing to be attempted. 

Accommodation in the various hotels was inevitably a marked contrast to life at 
Clifton. The key difference was that instead of large dormitories there were several 
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‘bed-sits’ of varying size: one inhabitant of the Westcliff remembers that ‘although 
the social advantages of ‘bed-sit’ life were considerable in terms of imbuing mutual 
tolerance and of forming long-lasting friendships (in almost literally hot-house 
conditions) the educational auspices may not at first sight have appeared 
favourable. Even the most motivated and academic boy, with laser-beam powers of 
concentration, was clearly operating under a handicap when sharing both living 
and working space in prep. time with five others. For junior boys, supervised ‘Hall 
Prep’ in the ground floor classrooms was possible, and of course the House Library 
was available for quiet study during those hours. In the 1940s many boys were not 
planning to go to university and more immediately virtually all were going off to 
the war. Surrounded by milk bottles and discarded games-clothing it was not 
particularly easy for the middle-school boys to concentrate their minds: it is a 
remarkable tribute to the teaching staff that high standards in the foundation years 
were maintained’. ° 

Despite all the inconvenience and all the handicaps Bertrand Hallward was able 
to feel very optimistic about the evacuated school towards the end of 1941. ‘It is my 
own belief’, he told the Council, ‘that Clifton at the moment is some way to 
becoming a very good school indeed. Taking into account the call-up of younger 
masters from all the schools, Clifton has probably a better teaching staff than exists 
at any other school in the country. The modesty, kindliness, manners and spirit of 
service, together with a rising tide of genuine personal religion amongst the boys, 
give grounds for tremendous faith and hopes.’© In a sense, Hallward was the first 
Clifton Headmaster since Percival to experience the same opportunity — namely 
that of influencing and directing a school community that was still feeling its way. 
With the numbers comparable with those of Percival in his first ten years and the 
facilities, if anything, even less impressive, a great deal depended upon the 
personality and vigour of the Headmaster. Like Percival, Hallward was a man with 
undoubted presence and he exuded the kind of breezy confidence that had been 
typical of David. He was a firm disciplinarian, though he claimed never to have 
beaten a boy: his impact was achieved through force of character and a certain 
amount of conscious play-acting. He was also unpredictable up to a point, and this 
kept both boys and staff on their toes. 

Hallward was very interested in the business side of running a school and it had 
been one of his aims to reduce the annual deficit both by increasing the number of 
boys and also by cutting down expenditure. One rather ironic consequence of the 
move to Bude was that it solved for a time the school’s financial problems because 
even though numbers fell overall the expenses were a great deal less: also a good 
rent was paid for the requisitioned College buildings at Clifton, and handsome 
legacies amounting to £80,000 were received from two O.Cs, B.W.Watson and 
Sir Charles Hyde. ’ Hallward’s reaction to this situation was to press successfully for 
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half of the masters’ salary cut to be restored, and for the fees to be reduced.° A 
report of the Governing Bodies Association had shown that the pattern during the 
war tended to be for parents to send their sons to the less well-known schools rather 
than the more expensive famous ones. Hallward informed the Council that ‘my 
information is that the larger boarding schools have very many of them declined in 
numbers in the last four years, or where they have kept their numbers, have only 
done so by lowering standards of entrance . . . and none of these schools any 
longer have waiting lists, whereas schools such as Trent College and Ardingly have 
in some cases more boys than they have ever had before.”” In response to this 
argument the Council cut the fees from £174 to £159 a year. There was, however, 
no dramatic increase in numbers which in fact gradually fell from 310 to 283. 

There were generally about 32 masters at Bude, and a further eight were away on 
active service (G.N. Read, C.H.R. Gee, H.T. Williams, Y.P. Lidell, H.B. 
Hitchens, T.A. Stubbs, The Hon. W.D. Gibson, J.B. Evans). The housemasters 
were D.F. Mackintosh (S.H.), F.D. Barker (B.H.), S.P. Beachcroft (D.H.), 
J.K.B. Crawford (Wi.H.), J.A.O. Muirhead (O.H.), A.I. Polack (P.H.), A.C. 
Leach (N.T.) and W.R. Taylor (S.T.). C.F. Taylor held the position of Senior 
Master and was Acting Headmaster for the winter term of 1943 when Hallward was 
granted a term’s leave because of illness. D.G.A. Fox continued as Director of 
Music, and the Chaplain, until he left in 1944 to become an army chaplain, was 
the Rev. P.W.P. Brook. The housemasters and. house tutors inhabited very small 
flats surrounded by their boys, while other members of staff lived in rented 
accommodation in the town. The Headmaster at first was housed in the Hartland 
hotel but later moved to a small house next door to it: the Hartland, acquired a little 
later than the other hotels, served as a sanatorium and provided additional 
classroom space. 

What the school at Bude lacked in size it made up for in quality. This was 
particularly true of the academic results which, in the middle years, were 
spectacular. At Clifton, around 10 awards to Oxford and Cambridge had been the 
norm in the 1930s, though there had been an exceptional year in 1937 with 17 
awards. In the Bude years the tally was 1941, 12; 1942, 16; 1943, 21; 1944, 9; 
1945, 13. The exceptional results of 1942 and 1943 took Clifton to the top of the 
public school league tables. Taking scholarships and exhibitions together, in 1942 
St Paul’s came first with 23, Eton and Manchester Grammar School equal second 
with 20, and Rugby, Christ’s Hospital, Winchester, Charterhouse and Clifton all 
had sixteen or seventeen. Marlborough came next with eleven. The Spectator, 
taking into account that the numbers at Bude were smaller than the other schools, 
placed Clifton top of the list.'° The next year, Clifton with 21 awards won 
outright, beating Manchester G.S. into second place (20) and Eton into third 
place equal with St Paul’s (18). This remarkable form was not maintained in the 
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following years, but it made an influential impact on the consciousness of those 
who studied such things. 

How were the results achieved? Without doubt the main reason is that there had 
been an excellent intake of scholars in 1938 and 1939. Another reason is that for 
the clever, hard working senior boy on the arts side the atmosphere at Bude was 
congenial to study: there was a sense of purpose induced by the knowledge that 
other people were making sacrifices in the war, and there were few distractions. It 
was also the case that — except perhaps in the Classics department where Hallward 
found it necessary to make changes — the quality of the teaching was good. Sixteen 
out of the 37 awards gained in 1942 and 1943 were won in History, and 
contemporary opinion is unanimous in giving most of the credit for this to a young 
recruit to the staff, Denis Mack Smith. Both History Scholar and Organ Scholar of 
Peterhouse, he gained a first class in the first part of the Cambridge Tripos and was 
declared medically unfit for war service. Through his Peterhouse connections 
Hallward heard of him and was able to appoint him to the staff at Bude in the 
middle of the summer term of 1941, as a replacement for the Head of History, P.H. 
Billingham, whose health had broken down.'' Mack Smith stayed only two years, 
but it was long enough to dazzle some of the cleverest boys and inspire them to read 
and think about History. 

Only a year or two older than they were, witty, amusing, challenging, 
iconoclastic, Mack Smith seemed to the boys at Bude an intellectual tonic. 
Something of his style emerges from this piece in The Cliftonian for July 1941: 
‘Delight and enjoyment ought to be the result of studies. It is pleasant to be able to 
interpret the pew-ends in Poughill Church in the light of post-reformation views 
about images, to find in Hitler or Mussolini notes of kinship with the Greek 
tyrants, to meet Richard Coeur de Lion or Allenby at strategic points in Palestine. 
But the historian need not apply his knowledge even as much as that. Everyone has 
some moments of leisure or vacancy, when the gramophone or radio is not at hand, 
and if Leonidas or Mahomet, or Queen Elizabeth or Robespierre, Abraham 
Lincoln or Captain Cook are more than mere names; if the American Frontier or 
the Great Trek, Sinn Fein or the Five-Year Plan, Botany Bay or the Great Wall of 
China can kindle lively images; if you can talk with Socrates in prison, or race with 
Caesar across the Cevennes, or sit with the Inquisitor and watch Joan’s face, or sail 
out with the Doge of Venice or stand with Pepys to see King Charles die, or hide 
with Garibaldi in the marshes of Ravenna, or even travel with Lenin in a sealed 
railway van to plant a revolution in Russia; you will not be bored.’!” The historians 
at Bude were not bored, but unfortunately Mack Smith left in 1943 to work in the 
War Cabinet Office and later to become a Fellow of All Souls and an acknowledged 
world authority on Italian history. 

If an unprecedented record was achieved in the academic sphere it was not at the 
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The Staff at Bude. 


Back row: J.D. Cave, S.P. Beachcroft, E.M. Hazelton, F.C. Gould, M.J. Mownsey, F.B. Finter, 
M.W. Wynne, D.G.A. Fox, ].H. Davie, G. Lageard. 


Middle row: B. Yandell, E.P. Lewis, A.I. Polack, W.C. Badcock, ].W.F. Footman, ].K.B. 
Crawford, A.C. Leach, P.C. Unwin, J.M. Grove, P.W.P. Brook, D.F. Mackintosh, 


M.E. Hardcastle 


Front row: W.R. Taylor, H. Merrick, W.E. Smith, C.F. Taylor, B.L. Hallward, J.A.O. 
Muirhead, E.E. Chottin, F.D. Barker, E.P. Bury. 
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expense of the games results, which despite the difficulties remained very good at 
Bude: this should be no particular cause for surprise because it is often the case that 
intelligent boys make intelligent, and therefore successful, rugby players and 
cricketers. The rugby fixtures with Marlborough and Wellington had to be 
abandoned because of the distance but Taunton School provided new competition 
and generously lent pitches for the games against Sherborne and Downside. The 
Blundell’s fixture continued and another was arranged with King’s Canterbury, 
also evacuated to the west country. Of 23 school Ist XV matches during the Bude 
years, 14 were won, 7 lost and 2 drawn. The main cricket fixtures were against 
Tonbridge (at Lord’s), King’s Canterbury, Blundell’s and Taunton, and of 
seventeen matches played, twelve were won, two drawn and three lost. Hockey 
was played keenly in the Lent term, and the Long Pen took place on a scenic course 
along the coast. Competitions were held in track and field athletics, and in the 
warm weather there was a good deal of recreational swimming in the huge open air 
public bath down on the shore, flanked on one side by the cliffs and on the other by 
the sea which in rough weather crashed into the pool. 

Douglas Fox kept the music tradition alive at Bude, and there were several 
concerts each year, usually given in the converted dining hall. In March 1942 
there was an expedition to Exeter Cathedral, where the school Choral Society and 
Orchestra performed the Mozart Requiem. Distinguished visitors such as the oboist 
Leon Goossens and Dr Jacques with his ‘famous string orchestra’ gave concerts in 
the dining hall, and in 1942 Sir Hugh Allen came down to judge the House Music 
Competition. C.F. Taylor kept the School Plays going with four productions in the 
cavernous auditorium of the Bude cinema — The Apple Cart in 1942, Macbeth in 
1943, The School for Scandal in 1944, and, an unusual choice, Ambrose Applejohn’s 
Adventure in 1945. In the July issue of 1942 The Cliftonian recorded: ‘Another 
novelty. Each House had to produce a play or bit of a play to take not more than 
half an hour. No adult help was to be given in the production, and as little money 
as possible spent on dresses, etc. North Town won with a sparkling performance of 
Noel Coward’s Hands Across the Sea.’ So at Bude the House Drama Competition 
was born. There were also unique occasions such as Martin Hardcastle’s fondly 
remembered Musical Variety Show, put on at the end of the first term at Bude as a 
public relations exercise, to offer thanks to the former military occupants of the 
Bude hotels who had been forced under canvas to make way for Clifton. The show 
had scout Jamboree overtones and was, for one participant, a ‘never repeated 
Magic Moment. The curtain rose upon the whole school stacked up in tiers singing 
in unison and with appropriate motions “We’re riding along on the crest of a 
wave’. A brass band, largely composed of masters, featuring J.A.O. Muirhead on 
the big drum, rendered “Come listen to the Band” with such panache that it nearly 
brought down the green tiled roof.’!’ 
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‘If any Cliftonian, or Old Cliftonian, or Clifton master, ever has the time and 
inclination for the task, he would do a service to the school by compiling a small 
volume of “Elegant Extracts” from The Cliftonian’, wrote O.F. Christie in his 
History of Clifton College, published in 1935.' He was referring chiefly to poems 
written in the nineteenth century by Quiller-Couch, Newbolt and others. The 
Cliftonian at Bude, however, acquired rather a different character: for one thing it 
was published in smaller print for economy reasons. For another, there was news of 
O.Cs who had been killed in the War, together with short biographies of each. 
‘The elder among us at school’, wrote the Editor in March 1942, ‘view with deep 
concern and personal sorrow the casualty lists now growing rapidly larger: for we 
see no longer a mere jumble of meaningless words, but names full of significance, 
names of those who not long ago shared our school life.’* But the chief difference is 
the very fine quality of most of the Bude Editorials. In the normal way at Clifton 
the boy Editor, entrusted with this task, would have done his best to write, as 
elegantly or amusingly as he could, something about nothing. At Bude there was 
something to write about, namely what it was like to be living and working in 
north Cornwall rather than in Bristol. In due course comparisons were drawn, 
analyses undertaken, and general appraisals of the school’s position made so that 
these Editorials chart for us the very spirit of Clifton at Bude. 

Some of the descriptions of the Bude environment achieve a poetic quality 
rarely found in schoolboy writers. ‘Blue sky, green grass, white flannels as the game 
of cricket pursues its leisurely course just above the sea; the ugly brown and yellow 
row of houses between Flexbury and Crooklets and the still uglier block of glaring 
red brick on the way to Stratton divided by the green tree-tops; the eternal grey of 
days when the drizzling rain pours relentlessly down, and when sunshine seems to 
have left the world; and then once more the bright red circle of “the great setting 
flame” sinking slowly beneath the horizon in the calm and mellow atmosphere of 
evening.’? And the sea: ‘Massive waves crashing over the breakwater, fountains of 
spray when they strike a rock; serried ranks of rollers advancing in never-ending, 
irresistible companies to break against the cliffs to the north of Compass Point; 
spray being blown back from the breakers . . . these are the pictures that the 
memory retains of the sea at Bude — restless even when it is not stormy, never 
having that oily appearance so common on more sheltered coasts. The Atlantic 
roars incessantly in our ears; quietly on a summer’s day, but quickly descending to a 
hoarse bass roar adding harmonies to the shrieking wind that lashes it to fury and 
which often plucks a casual window from its apparently secure foundation. ”* 
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‘Coming down here called into action an immense amount of brain-power and 
potential new ideas, rusting in the cloistered customs of Clifton’, one of the early 
Bude Editorials ran. ‘It awakened our adaptability and forced us into new ways of 
life. We must not lose those newly-gained powers of alteration. House and school 
must continually undergo small changes, or even one really big outburst now and 
then, not only to let off sat-on steam, but also to find new ways of existence. Here 
in exile the school has almost got to fight for its existence.’’ After three terms, the 
Editor felt quite at home at Bude: ‘We are not only comfortable, safe and 
flourishing here: many of us have begun to feel a great affection for the land of our 
exile. We have beautiful countryside around us; we have the sea and sea air always 
with us; and these have imported a new character into our school life. We need 
surely not feel ashamed of what may appear faithlessness to our traditional home at 
Clifton.’ 

As the years passed, of course, small boys came to Bude who had never known 
Clifton: ‘Oh thou hapless generation that knew not free-halves and the river at 
Saltford; the trees around Abbot’s Pool; Chapel on a May evening; end of term 
concerts in Big School; the Downs; the shops in Clifton, and the curious people 
one met in them; the buses out to Beggar’s Bush; watching XV matches in an icy 
east wind, and coming back to the House to thaw in the boiler-room — these images 
return to us, fragmentary, broken in pieces with unpolished edges, but real and 
alive.’! 

There was to some extent a sense of frustration that the great events of the war 
were passing Clifton by. ‘A school at the best of times tends to be shut off from the 
outside world. Here at Bude this is intensified by a one-track railway stretching for 
miles that is our means of contact with the world. Bude has never been affected by 
the war, and because we are thrown more into contact with life in Bude than we 
ever were with life in Clifton, we seem to borrow some of this lack of interest from 
them. Here the placid stream of life flows down its well-worn course; across the 
channel French homes are being shattered. Ships pass on the horizon, a few 
soldiers come through Bude, an aeroplane flies overhead, that is the sum of the 
effect of the war on us. Scarcely a moment’s thought is given to the men who man 
them, or what they are doing.”® 

It would be quite wrong to assume that because of the rural tranquillity of Bude 
the pace of life for Clifton boys was slow. On the contrary their day was packed full 
with lessons, games, music, and travel to and fro. One change between Bristol and 
Bude seemed to the Editor in 1944 to be that ‘the pace of our life has altered. 
Where we loitered, we now hurry; where we walked, now we run. In wartime 
everyone is busy and a certain loss of leisure is inevitable. We can survive the wind 
and rain of this seaside resort; but the tendency to get snowed under is a genuine 
danger. We cannot but think of Socrates as a leisured man, strolling about questioning 
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The Bude memorial, unveiled in 1968. ].K.B. Crawford (Secretary of the O.C. Society) stands 
with Bertrand Hallward and the Mayor and Mayoress of Bude. 
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people or enjoying dinners and lengthy discussions. He would not fit into our life — 
unless we can imagine him getting up at 7.15, following breakfast by work until 
dinner, cycling out to Widemouth for rugger, racing back to get first bath, nearly 
missing the Stratton ’bus, returning after more work to supper, followed by prep. 
and bed. Perhaps he would make half-holidays his time to think; but would he not 
be hampered by rugger and orchestra practices, not to speak of shooting and 
fencing?”’ The Editor might have thought it all too much, but Dr Percival would 
have approved. ‘Don’t live the life of a cabbage, man’, he used to say. 

The return to Bristol was awaited with increasing impatience as year followed 
year at Bude. When in 1944 it seemed that the war might end in the foreseeable 
future, a good deal of intellectual stock-taking went on. The general verdict was 
that Clifton had changed a good deal at Bude, and mostly for the better: on the 
return to Bristol these new gains must not be lost. What were these gains? ‘For 
instance, we have come into closer contact with each other than was possible at 
Clifton: one reason is that the school is half the size; another that communal 
feeding is a centralizing influence, and these facts have surely revived a 
consciousness of the school as a school rather than a collection of competing 
houses. Secondly, let us remember that at Bristol we were a small part of a very big 
city — and so there was certainly a tendency, if no more, to isolationism. Down 
here, the position is reversed. We are the biggest important body for miles around, 
and the result has been a general extrospection, a sense of responsibility towards 
the neighbouring district. Lastly, the conditions of “living” here have stimulated a 
spirit of struggle amongst most of us; we have never accepted our surroundings as 
we did at Clifton. Contrast the easy respectable buses on the way to B.B. with the 
crowds of weary cyclists toiling up the hill to Widemouth against a headlong gale. 
No, we are always trying to overcome these cramping, material conditions and 
therefore we have looked forward constantly to the return to Bristol. It is this 
refusal to be complacent that has given the school its vitality at Bude.’! 

What manner of men did they become, these Editors? P.A.Tranchell (left 
19417) was Head of the School and, having won a Classical Exhibition to King’s 
Cambridge, read Music there and in due course became a Fellow of Caius, well- 
known for his compositions. B.H. Polack (left 19427) gained a first in Classics at 
King’s and became a schoolmaster, in the family tradition. F.R. Barratt (left 19437) 
read history at Oxford and rose to be a Treasury mandarin; G.N.Gent, Head of 
School and captain of the 1944 XV, was an Open Classical Scholar at Oxford and 
worked in industry; M.F. Wigglesworth read English at Cambridge and became a 
journalist and TV script-writer. Perhaps it was he who wrote in the term before the 
return to Bristol: ‘Tradition is not merely the blind following of eccentric laws or 
customs; it is a spirit behind the sequence of events: every action added to that 
sequence alters, however slightly, the whole; and everything that the school 
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enacts alters its traditions. And so, next term, apart from reviving the old 
“traditions” of Bristol days, we must incorporate into them everything that we have 
gained at Bude. The continuity of a public school is its only life. Clifton will never 
be quite the same again. But even through the years of our exile the impersonal 
Editor of this magazine has retained his uniform self; and the spirit of a Clifton of 
fifty years ago still nourishes within.’!! 
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While the Clifton boys were away at Bude, the Clifton buildings were not left idle 
or unoccupied. The agreement between the Council and the Quartermaster- 
General had been that the Army would move out of the hotels in Bude in return for 
the use of the Bristol buildings which, almost as soon as the boys were gone, 
became the home of a Royal Army Service Corps Officer Cadet Training Unit 
(O.C.T.U. for short). They built themselves three large nissen huts in The 
Avenue! and in due course made use of the ground floor of the Science School, 
which had at first been borrowed by Bristol University. The O.C.T.U. unit was 
based at Clifton between February 1941 and September 1942, when they were 
succeeded for a short time by a Pioneer Corps unit which used the New Field as an 
assault course.> The Anglo-Catholic congregation at All Saints’ Church, which 
had been bombed, was given permission to use the Clifton Chapel, as long as 
incense was not burned there.* Some of the boarding houses were let to Imperial 
Airways and the B.B.C., and the net result of all these tenancies was that the 
school received £3,078.10.0 in rent — a distinct help to the overall financial 
position. The main disaster of this period was that fire destroyed some of the 
school’s oldest and best portraits.” They had been stored for safety in the Chapel 
crypt, but somehow a fire started there, and the likenesses of Wilson, Glazebrook, 
David and King went up in flames. 

In January 1941, most members of the Preparatory School were evacuated to 
Butcombe Court, a small country house twelve miles south-west of Bristol. Some 
parents did not wish their sons to leave home, however, so it was decided to keep 
Matthews’ House open for day boys. There were 37 on the roll in the first term — 
which was the most hazardous, as air-raids continued to cause damage in The 
Avenue until 16th May. The timetable was complicated by the fact that although 
there were a few resident masters, several members of staff had to drive in from 
Butcombe Court to teach lessons in Matthews’. Friendly relations were established 
with the army units which occupied the rest of the school, and this clutch of Pre 
boys doubtless felt that their own presence was a constant reminder of the true 
nature of the Clifton buildings. By 1944 the numbers in Matthews’ reached 80 and 
they stood at 87 when the boarders returned from Butcombe in 1945.° 

The Bursar, A.D. Imlay, remained in residence at Clifton during the war, 
maintaining a small office for accounts and watching over the fate of the school 
buildings and grounds as best he could. With the arrival of the U.S. Army in 
November 1942 Clifton College became a hotbed of activity, a place where great 
men laid their plans-for historic events. | 
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In December 1941 the Japanese attacked the American fleet at its Hawaiian base 
of Pearl Harbour and the United States at last threw its weight into the European 
War against Japan’s ally, Germany. Churchill and Roosevelt agreed that 
American troops should come to Britain to prepare for ‘Operation Overlord’, an 
invasion of Germany through northwestern Europe. At first, US troops were 
stationed in Ireland and the senior tactical headquarters was V Corps, under the 
command of Major-General Hartle. In November 1942 V Corps crossed to 
England and moved into the school buildings at Clifton, and in July 1943 Hartle 
was replaced by Major-General Gerow. During the summer of 1943 Gerow met 
Queen Mary at a reception at Buckingham Palace where she told him that she had 
seen a baseball game during the Great War and would like to see another. 
According to the account of W.P. Bird, an American who was a boy in Oakeley’s 
in the 1930s and who returned to Clifton as a lieutenant in the US Army: 


The General immediately invited her to Clifton, and in late July she appeared, 
with the Duchess of Kent, for a game between the two best army teams in the 
U. K. It was held on the Close in the corner near the Memorial Archway. The 
royal party sat on the benches below the parapet which put them, in baseball 
parlance, behind the third base foul line — about mid wicket. Batters are 
penalized for hitting balls down there, but it frequently happens. Two active 
ball players, in uniform, but with fielders’ gloves, were placed on either side of 
the guests with the strictest orders to field any ball coming in that direction. 
Queen Mary recalled how she had been interested to see the umpire brush off 
home plate in the game she had seen twenty-five years before. So for this game 
the home plate umpire was given an outsize brush and used it vigorously. After 
the game, tea was served in a tent on School House lawn and Her Majesty 
graciously signed autographs for some of the enlisted men. / 


There was a security news blackout on this, the second visit of Queen Mary to 
Clifton, and there are no newspaper accounts to confirm the event. Fortunately 
someone took a photograph which shows without a doubt that unmistakably regal 
figure on the parapet. 

In April 1943, the year of this royal visit, an Old Cliftonian was appointed Chief 
of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander (Designate). He was Lieutenant- 
General Sir Frederick Morgan, who had been in Brown’s from 1907 to 1911. 
‘Clifton was chosen as my destination’, he wrote in his autobiography, ‘after 
consultation by my father, himself a Haileyburian, with my Preparatory School 
headmaster and was selected, | make no doubt, because of the presence on the 
Clifton staff at that time of two remarkable men, “Disher” Palmer, mathematician 
and head of the Army Side, and Shenstone the great chemist. I sat under both 
these eminences and can vouch for their greatness since I don’t believe | 
understood a word either of them said.’® A successful cricketer at school, and head 
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General Omar Bradley and his officers and, below, Queen Mary visiting the U.S. Army at Clifton 
to watch a baseball game. 
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of the Cadet Corps, he moved on to Woolwich and was commissioned in the 
Artillery just before the Great War. He served for twenty years in India and moved 
back to the War Office in the 1930s with a reputation as a fine commander and 
administrator. In his new job as C.O.S.S.A.C. he was required to make the basic 
plans for the invasion of France until such time as a Supreme Commander should 
be appointed. In December 1943 General Eisenhower was chosen for that position 
and Morgan became a Deputy Chief of Staff at Eisenhower’s headquarters at 
Bushey Park in Surrey. It was, however, Morgan who, having listened to all the 
available evidence, chose the Normandy beaches as the best landing place, a 
decision Eisenhower later endorsed.” 

Up to October 1943 V Corps at Clifton was concerned mostly with the training 
of new units as they arrived, and working on detailed invasion plans. In October 
General Omar Bradley transferred from the Mediterranean where he had been in 
command of II Corps in Sicily, and established Clifton as US First Army H. Q.., 
while General Gerow and V Corps moved west to Taunton. Bradley had the 
command of three Army Corps: V Corps, now in Taunton, VII Corps at 
Plymouth, and XIX Corps at Warminster, which together constituted US First 
Army. This and British Second Army were commanded by General Montgomery 
whose HQ was at St. Paul’s School in London. Montgomery’s boss was, of course, 
Eisenhower. They were all working on the plans for D Day and Bradley spent a lot 
of his time consulting with Montgomery and Eisenhower in London. When in 
Clifton he lived with his staff in ‘The Holmes’, a former university hostel on the 


Downs. According to W.P. Bird: 


General Bradley’s office was the housemaster’s drawing room in School House. 
The war room, the heart of the invasion planning for the headquarters, was the 
Council Room, which contained the maps, troop dispositions and intelligence 
data. The G-3 (operations) and G-2 (intelligence) offices were in and around 
the Wilson Tower. The Top Secret Ultra room was in the crowsnest in the 
Wilson Tower; to this room came the intercepts of German radio messages 
from such places as Bletchley Park. The Bigot and Ultra rooms were under 24- 
hour guard. G-1 (personnel) and G-4 (logistics) were in the classrooms round 
the quadrangle. The houses were used both as offices and billets. The Provost 
Marshal was in Brown’s, but there was no lock-up there; malefactors were 
whisked off to the nearest stockade at Flax Bourton. Muir House was a billet for 
full colonels. The guard company was in Wiseman’s. Big School was the 
Officers’ Club when V Corps was there, and the enlisted men’s mess under First 
Army, with the officers eating in the Preparatory School. The Chapel was used 
for services by the Protestants and Roman Catholics; Jewish soldiers went to 
services at local synagogues. The Chapel was also the scene of a wedding 
between a U. S. Army nurse and a V Corps officer. The pavilion housed the 
medical dispensary. Beggar’s Bush served as a landing strip for small aircraft. !° 
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U.S. soldiers on the Close. 
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Bird, writing in the third person, also had an interesting story to tell about the 
level of security at Clifton while the highly sensitive plans were being drawn up: 


As all the world knows, the security surrounding the invasion was intense. A 
spoofing plan led the Germans to believe that we would cross the Straits of 
Dover. Bird once visited his colonel in his office on the top floor of Poole’s. The 
colonel took an impressively bulky document from his desk drawer and began 
to read it. Bird, reading upside down, saw that it was classified Top Secret and 
that it was the plan for Operation Neptune (Overlord was re-christened 
Neptune when it reached the phase of time and place). When the colonel had 
finished his reading, he simply locked the document in his desk, and the two of 
them departed. There were no guards at the entrance to Poole’s and anyone in 
a uniform could have entered with no questions asked. And yet until the Allies 
reached the Seine, the Germans thought the main thrust would come at the 


Pas de Calais. !! 


In the early weeks of 1944 the plans for D Day began to reach their final, most 
detailed, stage and the main problem was to make sure that there were enough 
landing craft with the correct ‘mix’ of men and weapons in each craft. According to 
Bird, the Percival Library was brought into use, ‘and here diligent clerks armed 
with pencil and paper wrote and re-wrote loading list after loading list. Each arm 
was naturally anxious to have its men and equipment to the fore. The Air Force 
had the laudable goal of establishing forward air bases in Normandy, but this 
involved hundreds and hundreds of tons of steel planking. So outrageous were their 
demands that General Bradley finally said, “Why don’t you fellows take all the 
landing craft, seize the beaches, and then we soldiers will come along later’. The 
completed operations order was over 1,500 pages long.’!” 

The date of D Day was to be June 6th and as the time drew near General Bradley 
called together his staff for their last meetings at Clifton. The Corps and Division 
commanders met in the Council Room and the headquarters staff assembled in 
Chapel where, as Bird puts it, all were impressed ‘by this simple yet obviously great 
man’.'’ Before leaving Clifton Bradley presented the ‘Stars and Stripes’ flag which 
had flown from the Wilson Tower to the Preparatory School boys in Matthews’ 
House and it remains with the Pre still, preserved in a glass case in the entrance 
lobby to the main school. Bradley’s army, by now numbering half a million men, 
embarked from Southampton and other nearby ports, and V Corps went ashore at 
Omaha Beach on D Day together with VII Corps at Utah beach, while XIX Corps 
landed in Normandy six days later. 

This was not quite the end of the American occupation of Clifton, for soon after 
First Army had gone they were replaced by the US Ninth Army under Lieutenant- 
General Simpson. For two months they directed the training of American troops 
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before leaving at the end of September for action at the Front. The official history 


of Ninth Army pays due tribute to the hospitality of Bristolians and of ‘Clifton 
College, with its beautiful buildings, tall trees, and broad sweep of cricket fields.’!* 
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By September 1944 the V1 and V2 attacks on London were at their height and it 
was a possibility that the American Ninth Army would have been followed at 
Clifton by a government department evacuated from the capital. In the end this 
did not happen and the school buildings were officially handed over in November 
1944', A.D. Imlay’s inspection of them recorded that they were ‘not really as bad 
as might have been expected. Oakeley’s and Watson’s are definitely worse than the 
rest. The basements of all houses are in a very bad condition.’ Brown’s House, 
which had been redecorated as an officers’ club, was in a good state, but the private 
side of Watson’s was in a disgraceful condition, the work of the B.B.C. The 
dormitory floors had been spoilt in Dakyns’, and one roof was sagging badly. In 
Oakeley’s, though the studies were quite good, the dormitories needed complete 
renewal, the general condition of the paintwork was bad and the roof needed 
expensive repair. In Wiseman’s, Imlay noted, ‘the brick walls in the passages of this 
house have naturally not suffered, therefore the amount of decoration required is 
less than in any other house.’ In the school buildings generally, a large number of 
telephones needed to be taken out, the ground floor of the Science School required 
re-wiring, and many rooms had been equipped with stoves which needed to be 
taken out and holes cut in the walls to be filled in. The ceilings were down in the 
Marshal’s office and masters’ cloakroom and, thanks to the blast from bombs, the 
windows in Big School bulged outwards. Otherwise, Imlay found that ‘with the 
exception of one or two rooms, decoration . . . is not worse than it would have 
been after a similar period of use by the school’. The official estimate of the cost of 
repairing the damage was put at £47,000 and a workforce of about 80 men 
descended upon the school early in 1945 to make ready for the return of the boys in 
April.? 

A short, but splendid and at times poetic evocation of the Exodus years, entitled 
Clifton at Bude and Butcombe, was published in December 1945. It was written by 
J.C.H. Tompkins, who had gained a first in English Literature at Cambridge and 
who joined the staff at Bude for two terms before going on to Westcott House to 
read Theology. He later became a chaplain at Eton and Rector of Handsworth, 
Birmingham. Of the return of the school to Bristol, Tompkins wrote: ‘The move 
back, in March 1945, was expeditious and easy. The departure from Bude was 
accomplished with great smoothness, and not a little sadness. We were leaving a 
home that we had got to know and love in the last four years, to return to a home 
many had never seen. The weather, so inauspicious on our arrival, was brilliant for 
our departure. While self-contained departments like the Library and Bookroom, 
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the ground equipment and the Armoury were being packed up and despatched to 
Clifton, parties of boys were busy sorting out furniture which had become very 
mixed up during our stay at Bude. Depositories were made, and these in their turn 
were systematically sent on their way home. As soon as rooms were cleared the 
domestic staff got to work on them, scrubbing and cleaning. By March 23rd 
practically all the furniture had gone: a few more days were spent in a final tidying- 
up, and on March 29th we handed the property, washed and cleansed, back to its 
owners. When boys came back after Easter most of them came to a new school, a 
school whose name they had borne but whose buildings they had never seen.” 

In February 1941, 310 boys had gone down to Bude and 295 left there in March 
1944 to return to Clifton. For ten terms the school had entered upon an entirely 
new existence, as exhilarating as it was hazardous. Most schools in evacuation 
found the experience disagreeable, a serious drag on their development. By the 
general consent of those who were involved in the life of Clifton at Bude, the 
school enjoyed there an invigorating tonic; great academic successes were 
achieved, sporting prowess was maintained and numbers remained steady. What 
could easily have been a disaster had been turned into a triumph. Everyone worked 
hard to make it so, but none harder than the Headmaster. S.P. Beachcroft, a Bude 
housemaster, in his chapter on the Bude years in the Centenary Essays on Clifton 
College published in 1962, makes this quite clear. ‘It would be less than generous’, 
he wrote, ‘to fail to say categorically that the success of Clifton at Bude was due 
basically to the inspiration, resolution and energy of one man, the Headmaster. It 
is true enough that there were many at hand to help, to advise and to undertake 
some of the detailed planning but on him throughout fell the full burden of 
responsibility and decision in face of very many awkward situations. There are not 
many men who could have stood such a strain. At the same time much of the 
intellectual vigour and the enterprise which were characteristic of the school at 
this period found its origin in him.” 

On the return to Bristol, Hallward’s task was clear — to re-settle the school in its 
traditional location and to build up the numbers again. ‘May we not say,’ enquired 
Sir Robert Witt in his Chairman’s report of 1945, ‘that our book of Exodus is at an 
end and that the next relevant and important book is the book of Numbers?’® It was 
not to be a cause for concern: by the end of 1947 the boarding houses were full for 
the first time since 1934, and in the term Hallward left there were 513 boys in the 
Upper School and 251 in the Pre.’ 

The energy that carried Hallward through the Bude years was needed just as 
much between 1945 and 1948 when a very great deal had to be done. The school 
buildings cried out for repair and restoration, there was uncertainty about the 
policies of the new Labour Government; the Fleming Report and the Burnham 
Committee on salaries required consideration. There were various post-war 
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problems like rationing to contend with; decisions had to be made about feeding 
arrangements and, above all, there were important new appointments to be made. 
In July 1945 D.F. Mackintosh left to become Headmaster of Loretto. It cannot be 
said that he was a popular housemaster either in Poole’s or in School House, but he 
had certainly been a strong disciplinarian and a force to be reckoned with. To 
succeed him in School House Hallward appointed Martin Hardcastle, whose 
unique schoolmastering talent now entered upon a legendary phase. 

There were many changes among the staff in these years. As the number of boys 
increased, it was necessary to provide more teachers, especially as several of those 
who had been masters at Bude had reached retirement age. Of course, those who 
had gone to the war now returned to Clifton, many of them having held posts of 
considerable responsibility and with their experience extended beyond the normal 
range of a school. 

Hallward informed the Council in the Michaelmas term of 1945: ‘The summer 
term saw the return of Mr Stubbs, who had been directing in a munitions factory, 
to teach science and to take up again the house tutorship of Dakyns’. This term we 
have welcomed back Mr Gee, who had been a prisoner of war for four years; Mr 
Yandell, Head of the Modern Language Department, who had been in Italy doing 
Intelligence work, and Major Read from service in Burma to return to the 
Preparatory School. For January 1946 I am expecting Flight Lieutenant (J.B.) 
Evans from Italy, my mathematical specialist, to return as house tutor of Polack’s; 
Colonel Lidell, another mathematician, to return from his Intelligence work to 
become again house tutor of Brown’s; and Captain Douglas to take the top form in 
classics in the Preparatory School. For the summer term of 1946 I hope to have the 
Rev. P.W.P. Brook from Burma, and Colonel Gibson to return as house tutor of 
Oakeley’s. For the autumn term 1946 I expect Brigadier Hitchens, at present with 
Colonel Gibson, as his Chief of Staff, in a high appointment in the control 
commission of Austria. Major Collis who was on the Preparatory School staff 
before the war has become Headmaster of the Preparatory School of Eastbourne 
College.” 

Rodney Gee, who had been housemaster of Dakyns’ before the war, was given 
the task of re-opening Watson’s, while Peter Brook succeeded W.R. Taylor briefly 
in South Town before moving on to follow ‘Jock’ Crawford in Wiseman’s, leaving 
South Town to Ernest Hazelton. J.A.O. Muirhead retired from Oakeley’s, to be 
succeeded there by J. W.F. Footman. Hallward informed the Council that ‘I should 
like to record again with gratitude the services of Mr Muirhead as housemaster of 
Oakeley’s House. His practical ability in administration and domestic economy 
was largely responsible for the system of house allowances known as the Muirhead 
system, and the domestic economy at Bude was maintained through every 
difficulty by his tact, charm and quiet good sense.’ At the same time, he much 
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regretted ‘the resignation of Mr F.C. Gould, my specialist teacher of carpentering, 
engineering drawing and craft generally. He has been appointed to a H.M. 
Inspectorship of schools. He has given very valuable service to the school through 
the difficult war years, and commanded the Air Training Corps Squadron at Bude 
with exceptional ability. He will be difficult to replace’.” 

Another man not easy to replace was W.C. Badcock who had succeeded 
Holmyard as Head of Science. ‘It would be difficult to over-estimate the value of 
his services to the school in organising and maintaining Science in the 
exceptionally difficult conditions of Bude’, Hallward felt.'° He appointed instead 
Dr A.E. Bell who stayed only three years before moving on to be Head of Science at 
Sandhurst and, later, Headmaster of Cheltenham Grammar School. In 1946 there 
arrived the ill-fated Hillary Crawfurd. Hallward pointed out that though a classical 
scholar at Oxford, Crawfurd ‘had a breakdown and obtained a low class in his 
finals, but I have (a referee’s) opinion that he has the mind of a first-class scholar. 
He was a Captain in the War, and saw fighting in Africa and India. He is also a fine 
all-round athlete, especially good at Rugby football and Fives.’ Hillary Crawfurd 
was to become a controversial Clifton character whose astringent remarks were 
often a delight to the boys in his 5th form, but frequently a terror to his colleagues 
in the Common Room and Refectory. With him in 1946 came Alec King, a 
Cambridge Organ Scholar who taught science before moving into industry, and 
John Thompson, a first-class Cambridge scientist who had won the M.C., and who 
left Clifton in the 1950s to become Headmaster of Keswick School in 
Cumberland. 

The list of Hallward’s remaining appointments is academically a very strong 
one. D.M. Gaunt, a Cambridge first in Classics, was in due course a very successful 
Head of Department and left in 1964 to become a Senior Lecturer in Classics at 
Bristol University. Philip Polack, a Cambridge double first in Modern Languages, 
succeeded his cousin Albert as housemaster of Polack’s in 1949 and moved on to 
Bristol University as a Senior Lecturer in Spanish in 1965. W.R. (Bill) Leadbetter 
arrived in 1947 to be Director of Art until his retirement in 1970, while C.D.A. 
Baggley, a scholar of King’s at Cambridge, first taught History for three years 
before leaving to continue a career which culminated in his election as Chairman 
of the Headmasters’ Conference in 1978. Harry Edwards began his distinguished 
association with Clifton in 1947 after several years in wartime Intelligence: he 
became Housemaster of Watson’s in 1955, Headmaster of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in 1967 and Secretary of the O.C. Society in 1978. Michael Lane, with 
an Oxford first in Maths Mods, arrived in 1947 and remained a dominant force at 
Clifton until his retirement. Evan Prentice, a musician able enough to succeed | 
Douglas Fox as Director in 1957, died tragically after a fall from his roof in 1966 
when on the point of moving to a lectureship at Bristol University. Finally R.M. 
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(Robin) Hone, with an Oxford first in Classical Mods, arrived in 1948, became 
housemaster of Oakeley’s ten years later and left in 1965 to be Headmaster of 
Exeter School. In all these appointments Hallward had given a high priority to 
academic qualifications though not without considering also the sporting and 
pastoral enthusiasms essential in schoolmastering. 

A.G. Moss, who had been appointed School Marshal in 1924, retired shortly 
after the move to Bude where his successor was Captain W.F. Palmer, who had 
been appointed as bandmaster in 1934. The duties of Marshal were never 
particularly congenial to Palmer and he wished, in any case, to concentrate on his 
musical responsibilities. In 1946 Hallward therefore made the fortunate appoint- 
ment of Q.M.S. J.B. French, whose tact, discretion, sense of humour, loyalty and 
firmness (when needed) enabled him to carry out the difficult r6le of Marshal in a 
manner that inspired the admiration — and affection — of masters and boys alike 
until his retirement in 1972. His contribution to the success of Clifton in the post- 
war years should not be underestimated. 

In addition to all these staff changes there was a new Chairman of Council and a 
new Bursar after the war. By 1946 Sir Robert Witt had reached his mid-seventies 
and had for many years been a martyr to arthritis which made any sort of travel —let 
alone long journeys on twisting roads from London across to north Cornwall — an 
agonizing experience. Yet he had shouldered the responsibility of the Bude years 
and if he had crossed swords with Whatley, he gave his full support to Hallward. He 
had been Chairman for twelve years and during the war, as the Council’s tribute 
emphasized, he ‘displayed those qualities of devotion and high courage which the 
occasion demanded, and which inspired his colleagues and the staff of the school 
to surmount, as they so successfully did, the most formidable difficulties.!! Witt 
had never been an easy man to deal with but in a crisis he displayed all the virtues of 
the bulldog breed. 

It was the Council’s unanimous wish that he should be succeeded as Chairman 
by Mr Christopher Cox.!* A bachelor don, Cox had left Watson’s in 1918 and 
served for a few months until the end of the war whereupon he took up his 
scholarship at Balliol. Having collected a double first in Classics and taken part in 
various archaeological expeditions in Turkey, he became a Fellow of New College 
in 1926. From 1937 to 1939 he was Director of Education in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and Principal of Gordon College, Khartoum. From 1940 to 1964 he was an 
adviser on education to various government departments, for which services he 
received the K.C.M.G. in 1950. He had been a member of the Clifton Council 
since 1939 and was to be a’major influence on Clifton affairs until his resignation in 
1975. His study at New College, famously strewn with official documents of all 
shapes and sizes, became a sort of Escorial, the centre of a vast network of 
connections and communications with Sir Christopher working rapidly and 
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dextrously within, smoothing the way from one diplomatic triumph to the next, 
dashing off innumerable letters in a largely illegible hand. However, though 
pressed by the Council to accept the Chairmanship in 1945 he felt that his other 
commitments compelled him to refuse. Sir Robert Witt therefore continued in the 
office until it was accepted by Sir Raymond Evershed in 1946. 

A former member of Brown’s who rose to be Head of School, Evershed left 
Clifton in 1917, moving on eventually to Balliol where he read Classics and, rather 
refreshingly, only got a second. He read for the Bar, took silk in 1933, became a 
High Court Judge in 1944, a Lord Justice of Appeal in 1947 and Master of the Rolls 
in 1949. During the war he had been deeply involved in national affairs as, among 
other things, Chairman of the Central Price Regulation Committee, Regional 
Controller of Fuel and Power for the North Midlands and Chairman of the 
Committee for Wages and Conditions of Labour. Running a school, by 
comparison, probably seemed to him relatively straightforward, so he accepted the 
Council’s offer to join them in November 1945 and became their Chairman in 
1946. From the Council’s point of view it was a relief to them to find someone of 
Evershed’s stature to take over responsibility for the school when the future, under 
a Labour government, seemed not entirely certain. 

One recent anxiety had been the recurrence of bursar trouble. During the Bude 
period the job had been divided between Imlay in the Bursar’s office at Clifton, and 
Muirhead down at Bude. Both men wished to retire in 1945 and a new Bursar had 
therefore to be found. The potentially ticklish question of the relationship 
between the Bursar and the Headmaster was resolved by a suitably judicial formula 
penned by Lord Caldecote, a member of the Council who had been both Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Chief Justice of England. ‘The Bursar shall be responsible to 
the Council’, the formula ran, ‘but in matters in which the Headmaster is 
responsible to the Council the Bursar shall be subject to the Headmaster.’!? The 
position was advertised and a committee which included Hallward eventually 
appointed Commander J.A. Moore early in 1945. Within a few months it was clear 
that a mistake had been made and that the task was too much for him. He resigned 
in January 1946 and the Council put their trust in the familiar figure of E.G. Sharp, 
who had just retired as Headmaster of the Preparatory School. This was the third 
time that the Council had failed to appoint a satisfactory Bursar since the post had 
been created in 1930, and the second time that they had fallen back on a former 
member of the teaching staff. 

Sharp had, of course, been appointed by Whatley as Headmaster of the 
Preparatory School in 1928 and it was he who, together with Whatley and the 
architect, had planned and supervised the creation of the new school in The 
Avenue. However, though the building project was itself a triumph, the economic 
problems of the late 1930s together with some decline in numbers prevented the 
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progress that had been hoped for in the Preparatory School. A worse blow fell with 
the outbreak of war and the Upper School’s evacuation to Bude. The Pre dayboys 
stayed on in The Avenue while the boarders were moved to Butcombe Court some 
ten miles from Bristol. This arrangement imposed great strains on Sharp not only 
because of the complicated administration and travel to and fro, but also because 
Butcombe was very cramped and it compared unfavourably with the facilities at 
Clifton, to say the least. Indeed, while it can be argued that the Upper School 
gained a good deal from its experiences at Bude, the Pre at Butcombe, despite 
everyone’s best endeavours, was in danger of becoming rather a small, depressed 
country boarding school. Sharp felt that a new hand was needed to guide the Pre 
back at Clifton and, though he was several years short of the retirement age, he 
tendered his resignation, much to the Council’s regret. With Moore’s departure, 
however, the vacant bursarship offered Sharp a different kind of challenge and 
provided the school with a Bursar who knew the situation from the inside and who 
was a much respected figure at all levels. 

Hallward was now left with the considerable responsibility of finding a successor 
to Sharp in the Pre. The position was advertised and from over sixty applicants 
nine were interviewed by Hallward and Sharp, and further interviews were 
conducted in the presence of local Council members. Even so, none of the 
applicants seemed entirely suitable and it was local knowledge that eventually led 
to the appointment of L.H.A. Hankey. In Hallward’s words, Hankey’s wife was ‘a 
Miss King, who came of a well-known Bristol family and is personally known to 
several members of the Council. Mr Hankey is 37: for three years he was a master in 
our Preparatory School and for eleven years he has been a housemaster at 
Giggleswick School. He had strong testimonials from the Headmaster of 
Giggleswick and from Mr Whatley. He was educated at Rugby and Balliol. . . 
(and) . . . isa fine all-round athlete with a blue for Lawn Tennis. Mr Sharp and | 
gave a great deal of consideration to this appointment, and we believe that in Mr 
and Mrs Hankey we have a new Headmaster and his wife who will be much liked, 
and that Mr Hankey will grow to be the successor that we need to Mr Sharp.’!4 
And so it proved: between 1946 and 1967 when Hankey left to be Secretary of the 
I.A.P.S. the Pre prospered in numbers and in stature, moving by degrees away 
from the control of the Headmaster of the Upper School and establishing a 
formidable reputation in the Preparatory School world. 
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‘Baffled and Perplexed’ 


‘We of the post-war generation of Cliftonians feel a certain sense of superiority to 
those who were in the school during the pre-war years’, announced The Cliftonian 
in December 1946. ‘When we glance through a pre-war Cliftonian, the words seem 
to come as if from another world. So much has separated us. During our school time 
we have witnessed great events, and suffered exile in strange surroundings. Clifton 
today is slowly getting back to its normal pre-war routine. Watson’s and Hartnell’s 
reopen successfully, the Easter term orchestral concert returns as a welcome 
custom, the Grubber, though not so well-stocked as previously, flourishes on 
coffee, buns and occasional chocolate, while the trees along College Road, left 
untamed for years, are once again reduced to grotesque skeletons. 

‘The O.C.s of the late ’30s come back from the Forces, many to go up for a 
delayed university course. Our contemporaries take their places as members of a 
peace-time conscripted army. Many of them find themselves together in the same 
training camp, sometimes with curious results. A Head of a House is discovered 
saluting one of his old House Sixths, or two study-mates meet as officer and private 
in the cookhouse! 

‘The term of conscription has been announced as eighteen months from 1949, 
with five more years in the Reserve. Those of us approaching the time of our 
enlistment begin to speculate on our future. “When will the university fit in?”, we 
ask ourselves. “When will we begin to earn a living?” or, more immediately, 
“Where will we be at this time next year?” Members of last year’s XV write from 
India or Palestine or Italy. The-future seems more uncertain than ever, and we try 
to shut it out by concentrating exclusively on our last few terms of school life. We 
spend too much and too long on our coffee and buns, we resolutely turn to the 
sports page of the newspapers, or we while away an autumn evening by harmlessly 
punting a rugger ball on the Close. 

‘But somehow we cannot entirely escape. The Debating Society persists in 
discussing conscription; our friends who left last term return in neatly-pressed 
khaki; someone leaves suddenly in mid-October, destined for the R.A.F.; and 
those insidious envelopes marked O.H.M.S., which we have all seen ad nauseam, 
continue to arrive. So, baffled and perplexed by the future, we cling tenaciously on 
to the present.”! 

The war was over, but for many young people it had ended in a bewildering way 
with the dropping of atomic bombs on two Japanese cities, and the implications of 
this awesome destructive force were indeed frightening. Moreover there was talk of 
hostility against Russia, Britain’s wartime ally, and of an Iron Curtain that had 
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Winston Churchill visits Clifton in 1946. ‘Read History, boys’ was his advice. 
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fallen across Europe dividing the Communist East from the Capitalist West. No 
wonder that Cliftonians were worried about imminent military service. In due 
course 273 names were carved on the Memorial Arch to commemorate Cliftonians 
who were killed in the war. It was a far smaller figure than the 578 who fell in what 
was now increasingly called the First World War, but it was a large number all the 
same, and no-one wanted to see it increase. 

There was more that must have seemed baffling to youngsters in the post-war 
world. For one thing, the election of July 1945 turned out of office Winston 
Churchill, the man who for five years had dominated political life in England, the 
man hailed as saviour of the nation, whose memorable voice, through B.B.C. 
broadcasts, had become a national institution. He was Chancellor of Bristol 
University, and when visiting the city to preside at a degree ceremony he made a 
brief appearance at Clifton early in the summer term of 1946. His car drove along 
the parapet, the school lining up on both sides. He signed the visitor’s book and 
gave his cheery ‘V for Victory’ sign: he encouraged the boys to read History and 
spoke of that ‘spirit of fair-play and generosity for which our public schools are 
famed throughout the world’. When the Head of School (R.B. Gorrie) presented 
him with a copy of Clifton at Bude, he was heard to say ‘So you’re Head of the 


School, are you? Congratulations. I was always bottom of mine’.’ 


The Editor of The Cliftonian was pleased that Churchill had spoken up for the 
public schools because all the criticisms heard before the war now re-appeared with 
renewed vigour under the first Labour Government with a solid majority in the 
Commons. For the first time ‘abolition’ of the public schools began to seem not 
entirely out of the question. ‘So widespread is the prejudice which exists at the 
moment about the public schools that the prevalent tendency is to decry blindly 
the whole system: public schools, it is argued, were created to meet a specific 
demand, which they did successfully, and have now outlived their usefulness. This 
is’, thought the Editor, ‘like so many statements containing an element of truth, 
liable to be erroneous. The fact remains that Dr Arnold’s ideals are as valid to-day as 
ever they were, and the needs of the moment are, although different, equally as 
impelling and urgent as those of his time.’’ 

That was not quite the point. The problem was that the public schools were fast 
becoming a political issue. The Labour Party regarded them as socially divisive 
because they recruited their pupils from the affluent middle classes. The ‘public 
school’ boy spoke with a certain kind of easily-identifiable accent, it was thought: 
he made friends at school who later became part of an influential ‘old-boy’ network 
securing the best positions for its members. The number of men from public schools 
who held positions of power and influence was alleged to be disproportionate. In 
short, the assumptions about class made quite naturally in the 1860s when Clifton 
College was founded were now firmly under attack. Many of the schools were very 
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good schools: yet they no longer fulfilled a social rdle that won universal approval 
in the community. How could this dilemma be resolved? © 

Hallward’s answer was to make the most of scholarships and bursaries to 
encourage boys from families who could not in the normal way afford the fees. 
Since 1940 a bursary scheme had been in operation to take boys from local 
elementary schools whose fees would be partially paid by the Local Education 
Authority. In 1943 Hallward noted that ‘There is very little doubt that bringing to 
the school each year a number of really able boys from elementary schools is a 
practical means of carrying out the policy of opening the door of Clifton to the 
ablest and most suitable boys, irrespective of birth or wealth, who will profit by the 
education we offer. By our normal entrance scholarship examination, with 
candidates from private preparatory schools we expect to receive each year perhaps 
eight boys of promise and considerable intellectual ability but the lower half of our 
list in recent years has been very disappointing. An intake of about ten bursary 
candidates whose ability would appear to be well up to that of the top half of our 
scholarship candidates, will immensely strengthen the intellectual calibre of the 
Upper School a few years hence.” 

Thanks to the generosity of the Clothworkers Company, another scholarship 
scheme had been in operation since 1939 by which in 1946 there were 39 boys at 
Clifton enjoying Clothworker awards. These were not necessarily boys of high 
academic calibre, but they were able to contribute to and benefit from the school in 
other ways. This scheme remained in force until the Clothworkers Company 
discontinued the grants after 1958. 

The Government’s response to this problem had been to set up, at the suggestion 
of the Governing Bodies Association (representing the public schools), a Royal 
Commission to make recommendations for a national system of sponsoring state 
pupils to be educated at public schools. The Fleming Report of 1942 suggested 
that the minimum number of state pupils admitted to the public schools should be 
25% and that governing bodies should be required to accept a proportion of public 
representation. However, when it came to the point the Labour Government was 
worried about the financial implications of the scheme, while the public schools 
were reluctant to abandon their control over the selection of pupils. Hallward 
recommended to the Clifton Council that 10% of the annual intake to the Upper 
School should consist of primary school boys, though by ‘negotiated arrangements 
direct with the Bristol and South-West County Education Authorities’.° The fact 
that St John Reade, who had been sacked by Whatley, was Vice-Chairman and 
later Chairman of the Bristol Education Committee proved to be rather an 
embarrassment in this context. 

Despite the hard work of all the school authorities, the years immediately after 
the war were quite difficult ones for the boys at Clifton. In addition to the wider 
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uncertainties already considered, there was the problem of re-settlement itself. 
There were several new housemasters and one re-opened house (Watson’s) which 
drafted boys from the other houses. Inevitably, the houses were not in the best of 
shape after wartime use, though they were far more spacious than the Bude houses. 
To make matters worse, the winter of 1946 was an exceptionally cold one. 
Hallward described it as ‘a winter whose severity, particularly when our rationed 
food is taken into account, was probably greater than any previously experienced at 
Clifton since the school was founded. It has been a supreme test of the health and 
morale of masters and boys and of our organization, buildings and plumbing!’! 

One important legacy of the American Army’s occupation of Clifton was its 
conversion of Big School into a dining-hall. The school had become used to eating 
together at Bude, so for the time being it was decided to break with the Clifton 
tradition and dine communally. However, the army-style kitchens were not 
wholly satisfactory and together with food shortages and rationing they combined 
to make Big School fare rather a dubious pleasure. In December 1947 The 
Cliftonian recorded that ‘whale-meat has made its appearance at lunch and has 
disappeared again amid almost universal satisfaction; twice a week we have to 
content ourselves with an austerity breakfast consisting only of porridge-and bread 
and marmalade; broken mugs can no longer be replaced.’® This was only a passing 
phase, to be fair; in due course alterations to Big School were made and food 
became more plentiful. 

Hallward outlined some of the other problems to the Council in 1946. ‘In the 
Senior School we are now feeling the result of the very thin entry of 1942 and 1943 
at Bude and this is affecting and will continue to affect our scholarship results and 
our contests in games with other schools until 1948 or 1949. The Sixth Form is 
somewhat weak in numbers, outstanding ability, personality and gifts of leader- 
ship. But despite this I can report that the general state of discipline in the school is 
good, and the senior boys have risen well to shoulder their big responsibilities for 
training the large numbers of new boys in their houses; some of them coming from 
private schools where they have been taught little in work, discipline or manners. 
In this connection I would like to mention the exceptionally valuable influence 
upon the young boys of Mr Hardcastle’s remarkable “Terrier” organisation and of 
the various House Societies for lower boys with such names as “Venturers”. 
Housemasters and house tutors are succeeding well in the steady work of re- 
building good traditions.” 

This last point is interesting because the fact is that despite the very considerable 
changes in life-style and tone forced upon the boys by the experience at Bude, the 
school back at Clifton reverted in the main to the pre-war system, especially in the 
houses. Old traditions were renewed, including a hierarchy more rigid than what 
had been known at Bude. Geoffrey Hardyman, who was a boy in Oakeley’s from 
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1945 to 1950, wrote a piece for The Cliftonian after Oakeley’s had become a girls’ 
house recalling what the atmosphere had been like there just after the war: 


Life at Clifton, to which the school had returned in April, must have seemed 
rather staid and formal by comparison with the bracing days of evacuation. 
Conditions of life at Bude had certainly broken down much of the formality 
and convention of pre-war Clifton, but much still remained, and the new boy 
soon felt himself to be part of a strong and strict tradition . . . We were allowed 
to talk to boys in other houses, but not allowed to visit other houses until we 
reached the Sixth Form. Senior boys tentatively called one another by 
Christian names, but my housemaster (who was the soul of kindness) never 
called a boy, or even the house tutor, by his Christian name: nicknames 
however were common. 

The day began with a compulsory cold bath, summer and winter . . . After 
call-over at 7.30, we went to breakfast wearing house caps (only members of 
Big Side Levée might leave the house without a cap) and each carrying his own 
bottle of sugar. Our ration was measured out into individual containers every 
Monday evening by the Sugar Fifth, a position of enormous influence and 
responsibility. A fag also had to take over to breakfast his fagmaster’s sugar 
bottle, a task which it was quite easy to forget, numbed as one was by the cold 
bath. In the afternoons there was a diet of games, more monotonous than is the 
case today, on five days out of seven, although it was customary for the whole 
school to watch and loudly cheer Ist XV rugger matches on the Close on 
Saturdays. On Wednesdays and Fridays there would be either an official 
practice or 45 minutes V.V.E.: very vigorous exercise, the nature of which was 
left to the individual, who often (speaking for myself) interpreted the 
requirement rather loosely. Oakeley’s was a sturdy house and games were taken 
very seriously. At this period we enjoyed a remarkable supremacy at cricket, 
getting into the Cock House match for six successive years from 1946 to 1951, 
and winning it in four of those years. 

Looking back after forty years, one feels that life in the house in 1945 was 
unimaginably strict. Five ‘lates’ or three ‘slabs’ in a fortnight meant a beating in 
front of the assembled House Sixths in the library: you were awarded a ‘slab’ 
(no one seemed to know the origin of the term) when a Fifth on his evening 
inspection of the changing rooms found a garment lying on the floor. The 
housemaster believed very strongly that everyone must have a good night’s 
sleep — how right he was. But at the time of course we did not see it that way at 
all. The front door was firmly locked soon after ten, and all the lights on the 
boys’ side were switched off at eleven from a master-switch . . . We endured 
this with a fair amount of grumbling, and as a Sixth I worked for many hours in 
my study by the light of a candle, which once, after several hours’ burning, set 
my desk on fire. Finally we discovered that the light in the bicycle shed (then 
still known as the air raid shelter) was on a different circuit and therefore 
unaffected by the master-switch. Much of my revision for Higher Certificate 
was consequently done in the Oakeley’s air raid shelter incongruously 
surrounded by rusting bicycles. . . 
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The routine of the term was relieved by occasional visits to theatres in 
Bristol, and also by the frequent lectures held on weekday evenings, always 
popular if only because they involved release from prep. And musical life, 
encouraged by the house tutor Alec King, flourished in the house. The regular 
routine of checks and call-overs, the high standards of tidiness and punctuality 
called for, and the relative lack of freedom of choice were not major causes of 
discontent: perhaps they should have been. My strongest and abiding 
memories of life in the house at that time are of companionship and humour, 
and the invigorating feeling of involvement in a purposeful and flourishing 
community. 


The return to Clifton gave Hallward an opportunity to remodel the timetable 
and curriculum. Working together with C.F. Taylor and J.W.F. Footman, he 
produced in 1946 a scheme which, he explained to the Council, involved a 
number of important changes. ‘All boys throughout the school do Science in 
Blocks II and III. In Block II there is a choice between General Science (4 periods) 
with Greek or German (7 periods), and more specialized Science (7 periods) with 
extra English and History. In Block II there are four parallel forms, A, B, C, D in 
both Fifths and Fourths, graded according to Latin and English, but the D stream is 
non-Latin, taking Geography in the School Certificate instead and doing extra 
English and Workshops. In Block I (Upper Fifth and Sixths), the normal 
curriculum makes every boy, in addition to his subjects of specialization, study 
Scripture (2 periods), English (3 periods), Current Affairs (2 periods) Science (2 
periods) and a Modern Language (4 periods). Current Affairs is a new departure. 
Lectures are given once a fortnight to the whole Sixth Form.’!! 

Early in 1948 Hallward was appointed Principal of University College, 
Nottingham and he prepared to leave Clifton at the end of the summer term. The 
prospect of becoming Vice-Chancellor of a newly-designated university was 
naturally a most attractive one for a man with his academic background and 
practical experience of administration: nor could anyone at Clifton feel that he 
had not richly earned this promotion. His nine-year headmastership had followed 
a course very different from what he had envisaged in 1939, though it is idle to 
speculate what he might have achieved had he been left to run a peacetime school. 
As it was he proved to be the very man to lead Clifton into an adventurous exile 
and to restore the school to its former size and reputation after the war. 

‘To those who might have been pardoned for despondency as they regretfully 
compared Summerleaze Terrace with College Road, the Headland Pavilion with 
Big School’, wrote the Editor of The Cliftonian in tribute, ’the Headmaster never 
failed to set a magnificent example of cheerful courage. It was his finest service to 
Clifton. In March 1945’, the tribute continued, ‘the discomforts and hardships of 
Bude came to an end, but there were many difficulties awaiting the school at 
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Clifton. Again the Headmaster’s optimism has been justified by the bewilderingly 
rapid increase in the school’s numbers, by the gradual approach to pre-war 
standards in athletics and the successful continuation of central feeding which has 
involved a major alteration to Big School. 

‘Energy, interest and charm are the qualities for which Mr Hallward will be 
longest remembered at Clifton. Duties and inevitable anxieties have never 
prevented him from joining with immense vigour and enthusiasm into all school 
games and cultural activities. Although overstrain forced him to rest for a single 
term in 1943, he has never seemed tired or bored. He has poured out a constant 
stream of original ideas on every subject, and so varied are his interests that he can 
completely captivate those who lack his own clear mind and broad outlook. Those 
who have had contact with him in school acknowledge his vitality as a teacher. 
Even the most apathetic are infected by his enthusiasm, whether it be for Homer, 
or Dante, or Population Problems or Mountaineering. Scholarship successes since 
1939 prove increased intellectual enterprise and a new spirit of enquiry and 
research. Current Affairs periods, wide reading and increased interest in 
dramatics, are the result of Mr Hallward’s impetuous example. The Headmaster’s 
personality and charm have won him the affection of boys and a parental 
admiration bordering on idolatry. And those who have been privileged to meet 
Mrs Hallward will never forget her gracious manner, and her startling knowledge of 
and deep interest in every member of the school.’!? 

This was a boy’s-eye view (from Norman Hardyman, BH 1943-1948) and 
probably typical, though there will always be a few dissenters who feel for one 
reason or another that they have been hard done by. Hallward was well aware that 
the closure of Watson’s had offended a number of staff, as had some of the 
arrangements he introduced at Bude. He was younger than most of the masters and 
actually looked hardly older than a senior boy, so some of his confident 
pronouncements might have been difficult for older men to swallow. But if he had 
critics, they were a minority. In force of character, intellect and energy he was the 
equal of Percival and in the struggle to keep a school going in adverse 
circumstances he shared a Percivalian task. The one major difference, as he 
recognised, lay in the matter of religion. Hallward was a ‘modernist’ and found 
sermons rather a trial. He never preached on doctrine and avoided using the phrase 
‘Jesus Christ, Son of God’. Looking back to the early days, he wondered how 
Percival and Wilson had overcome the worries of the general public over the 
Religion v. Science debate, especially as so much Science was taught at Clifton. ° 
In Hallward’s time the school perhaps became more secular because, inevitably, 
Bude was not dominated by Clifton Chapel. Unquestionably the most important 
move away from Percival’s Clifton, however, was the purely organisational one of 
central feeding, a change forced upon the school by circumstance. Yet it had 
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important implications, altering the balance between house and school loyalties 
and fostering perceptibly a different sense of community. 

Hallward’s relationship with the Council had been thoroughly cordial, but in his 
last report to them he could not resist pointing out what he considered to be a 
weakness in their Constitution. ‘Hitherto’, he wrote, ‘the Council has been entirely 
self-electing and without external representation. In principle this seems to me to- 
day to be open to serious objection. The public schools should guard jealously their 
independence, but they should be prepared to adapt themselves to the changing 
conditions of the age. In the century of the common man and under the highly 
developed political democracy of Britain the government of an educational 
institution by an Areopagus is out of date. If Clifton is to move with the times the 
Council should welcome a carefully considered measure of outside representation’: 
and he went on to make specific proposals for Oxford, Cambridge and Bristol 
Universities; the Clothworkers Company and the Merchant Venturers; the 
Ministry of Education and Gloucestershire and Somerset Education Committees 
to be represented on the Council.'* This advice fell on polite, but deaf, ears. 

Hallward stayed at Nottingham until 1965, watching with satisfaction while the 
College grew under his guidance from a relatively small establishment into a great 
university. According to his own account, he was unpopular with the students at 
first for being ‘too like a Headmaster’, and suffered a chanting demonstration round 
the Vice-Chancellor’s house. All this died down but wags were given the 
opportunity to remark that at Clifton he had treated the boys like undergraduates, 
while at Nottingham he treated the undergraduates like boys. As Vice- 
Chancellor, he tried to be a good chairman, he recalled, ‘not letting professors 
prattle on’. He retired early because a new medical school and hospital were to be 
planned, which could best be done by a new Vice-Chancellor, and because he felt 
that the Robbins Report on the future of universities had recommended too great 
an increase in their number. '? 

As it happened, early retirement from Nottingham saved Hallward from having 
to deal with the student unrest of the late 1960s. He designed a large wooden yacht 
named Delphis and with his wife as ‘mate’ he sailed it round the Greek islands for 
ten years, spending the winter months in Suffolk. In the early 1980s the yacht was 
sold and the Hallwards retired to Cambridge where a sepia drawing of the acropolis 
at Athens, a leaving present from Sir Robert Witt and the Council, hung on a 
suitable wall. In 1989 the University of Nottingham saluted its first Vice- 
Chancellor by naming the University Library ‘The Hallward Library’ in his 
honour. In his ninetieth year, Time still sketches softly over the features of B.L.H.: 
is it not a strange coincidence that the painter in Oscar Wilde’s Picture of Dorian 
Gray was named Hallward? 
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Athens v. Sparta 


On the sixth of May 1948 Sir Raymond Evershed wrote a long letter to fellow 
members of the Clifton Council. ‘I am very pleased to be able to inform you’, it 
began, ‘that the Selection Committee which you appointed at the meeting on 29th 
January, 1948, has been able to reach a clear and unanimous conclusion in favour 
of the appointment of Mr H.D.P. Lee, at present a Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. You may remember that the Selection Committee, of 
which I was the Chairman, consisted of the following gentlemen: Mr C.H. Abbot, 
Mr C.W.M. Cox, Sir Frederick Ogilvie, Mr H.F. Sherborne, Sir Frank Tribe, Sir 
Robert Waley-Cohen. 

‘Your Committee held a number of meetings at which they went carefully into 
the thirty-seven applications received. They decided to interview seven gentle- 
men who had either applied or, as we understood, were willing to be treated as 
applicants. Although two, or perhaps four, of these applicants seemed possible 
choices, it was felt that none of them was quite in the first rank. The standard we 
set for ourselves was no doubt high, but we felt that the position demanded it. No 
doubt, also, the time is a difficult one, for it may be too soon after the war for the 
men of the future to have shown their worth. 

‘In the circumstances it was decided to instruct me to approach Mr Lee who had 
been suggested as a man of outstanding quality by the present Headmaster and by 
the Masters of Peterhouse and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, but who had 
not made any application or approach to us. I saw Mr Lee accordingly and was 
greatly impressed with him. At my suggestion he went, with his wife, and stayed 
with the Headmaster. All who saw him at Clifton were greatly impressed with him. 
It inevitably took some time for Mr Lee to make up his mind whether he would be 
willing to accept the post if offered to him, but he informed me last Thursday that 
he had decided that he would accept if offered it. | accordingly arranged a meeting 
of the Selection Committee last Tuesday evening which Mr Lee attended. Every 
member of the Committee was as greatly impressed with him as I had been and 
everyone felt that he was in a class by himself compared with all other possible 
candidates, and that his appointment would be in the best interests and traditions 
of the school.’ The letter ended with the postscript: ‘I have since received a most 
flattering testimonial of Lee from the Archbishop of Canterbury.’! 

In this manner, Desmond Lee, facile princeps, was acclaimed as the eighth 
Headmaster of Clifton. He was thirty-nine years old and he and his wife Elizabeth 
had three children. Educated at Repton in the ’twenties, his Headmaster had been 
Geoffrey Fisher, later Archbishop of Canterbury (hence Evershed’s postscript). A 
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scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, he had gained a double first in 
Classics and his tutors had included the youthful Bertrand Hallward. Lee had come 
top of the list in Part II of the Cambridge Tripos and, according to Hallward, had ‘a 
magnificent brain. I knew how clever Lee was. I taught him, though really he 
taught me’, he later recalled.” When the list of applicants for the Clifton post 
began to look unpromising, Hallward suggested Lee and so did Christopher Cox’s 
Cambridge confidant Nicholas Hammond, a Fellow of Clare. Lee had been a 
Fellow of Corpus since 1933, and a university lecturer in Classics, as well as an 
administrator both within his college and in the wider affairs of the university. 
The Council had, in the first instance, hoped to appoint a schoolmaster ‘as it was 
considered discouraging to the scholastic profession to appoint a man from outside 
it’.’ In the circumstances, however, they appointed a third don in succession, 
something of a risk as well as a record. They were not to regret their choice. 

The Lees duly moved into Glenavon during the summer of 1948, revelling in the 
Regency-Victorian splendours of the house with its especially handsome south- 
facing drawing-room newly decorated with striped green wallpaper, the three huge 
windows looking onto the garden and the Promenade beyond, past a magnificent 
solanum plant.* A few minutes walk away lay the Headmaster’s office in32 College 
Road, and all around were boarding houses soon busy with boys returning for a new 
school year, anxious, no doubt, to sum up their new Headmaster: a profile not quite 
so Classical as that of Bertrand Hallward, hair sparse rather than profuse, but a 
similarly tall, commanding presence, quickly realized to be very much the man in 
control. Lee was fortunate in inheriting from his predecessor some fine advisers for 
his first term: C.H. Abbot, the Chairman of the Council’s Finance Committee; 
E.G. Sharp, the Bursar; J.B. French, the Marshal; Joyce Davis, the Headmaster’s 
Secretary; J.W. Charley, a most helpful Head of School, and C.F. Taylor, the 
Second Master. It was a formidable team. 

Cecil Taylor remained, however, for one term only. He had intended to retire 
but had agreed to stay on to see the new man in. Lee tried to persuade him to serve 
the whole year, but Taylor demurred: ‘I don’t think your hand needs holding any 
more’ was his reply.” He had been with the school for 36 years and his departure 
seemed to many the end of an era, which in some respects it was. The Council 
voted him £1,000 by way of thanks, and in 1953 he became a member of the 
Council, though sadly he died shortly afterwards in 1955. His death drew tributes 
to his superb skills as a teacher from many Cliftonians, and a suitable memorial was 
found in new furniture for the Library. He was succeeded as Second Master by F.D. 
Barker, a man very different in temperament but, for his four years in the office, a 
most successful link between staff and Headmaster. 

Lee was to govern Clifton for six years and during that relatively short time he 
made over twenty appointments to the Upper School staff. He recognised that ‘this 
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was the most awesome of a Headmaster’s responsibilities, for your mistakes lived on 
with you in the most literal sense’. Yet it was also ‘an opportunity, if you were 
lucky, to effect real change and maintain or improve standards. For in the day-to- 
day running of the school the quality of the staff is the most important factor, and if 
you get your appointments right nothing much will go very wrong. My staff was 
always my first preoccupation; its appointment, its welfare, its opinions and 
support. Your first duty to your pupils is your duty to your staff. © 

Lee made some excellent appointments to the staff, though sadly one of them, 
Ray Barkway, an athletics blue and Olympic hurdler, was tragically killed while 
piloting a R.N.V.R. ’plane after only four years at Clifton. It was a good time to 
recruit staff because those who had served in the war could either take or complete 
degree courses with war allowances and by 1948 these men were ready for 
employment. At least seven of Lee’s appointments had firsts and another five had 
blues. Some stayed to become pillars of Clifton life in the ensuing years — Alick 
McDonald, later housemaster of South Town and Wiseman’s; Derek Clarke, 
housemaster of Dakyns’ and then Head of Modern Languages; Geoffrey Burton, 
eventually Senior Master; John McKeown, housemaster of North Town; Dudley 
Fromant, housemaster of South Town and Brown’s and later Second Master; and 
Nigel Jones, housemaster of Oakeley’s and Head of Modern Languages. Others 
moved on to appointments elsewhere such as Nigel Bloy, a cricket blue who went 
out to Michaelhouse in South Africa; George Bennet who after a long spell as Head 
of Physics left to become ordained in 1968; Peter Davis who gave up being Head of 
Chemistry to work for the British Council in 1965, and Martin Scott who was 
Head of History before being appointed Second Master at Winchester in 1962. 
Freddie Mee became an H.M.I. after thirteen years as Head of Science; Tom 
Carter moved via Atlantic College to Southampton University as a Senior 
Lecturer in French; Alan Waltham became Head of Maths at Hampton Grammar 
School in 1960; Alan Crosby-Browne moved to be Head of Biology at U.C.S. 
Hampstead; and Gordon Lindsay-Jones, a young research physicist, left after a few 
years for Oundle. 

Four of Lee’s appointments eventually became headmasters. Tom Penny, 
appointed in 1953, left six years later to work in business for a time before 
becoming, via a housemastership at Canford, Headmaster of Casterton, a girls’ 
school in Cumbria. Tom Wells, a New Zealander with Cambridge blues in rugby 
and cricket, nevertheless had a strong academic profile and served as Clifton’s first 
official Head of English before his appointment in 1960 as Headmaster of the 
Wanganui Collegiate School in his native New Zealand. The remaining two, John 
Kendall-Carpenter and John Thorn, were certainly among Lee’s most spectacular 
appointments. Kendall-Carpenter captained Oxford and England at rugby and was 
given the task of opening a new dayboy house, East Town, in 1957. He left in 1961 
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to be successively Headmaster of Cranbrook School, Eastbourne College and 
Wellington School. John Thorn, with a Cambridge double first in History, the 
tongue and wit of Voltaire, the looks of John F. Kennedy and a boxing blue for 
good measure, moved from being Head of History and housemaster of North Town 
to the headmasterships of Repton and Winchester, where he succeeded no less 
than Desmond Lee himself. 

There is no doubt that the influx of new appointments made by Hallward in his 
last years and by Lee made an important impact on the school. The new men 
tended to be impatient of the traditionalist values of their seniors and many of 
them placed greater emphasis on academic work than on sporting achievement. 
There was a danger, therefore, of a rift within the Common Room. Indeed Lee had 
been encouraged by some of the younger masters by all means to ask for the 
opinions of colleagues at Masters’ Meetings, but to make the important decisions 
himself, and not be swayed too much by the opinions of the old-established staff. ! 
After all, many of the new men were not particularly young and had held posts of 
considerable responsibility during the war. Martin Scott, a young recruit to the 
staff at this time, remembered ‘Sammy Beachcroft remarking at aCommon Room 
meeting that “no-one who had not known Clifton at Bude had ever really lived”, 
and being answered by John Thompson, a returned warrior full of medals and 
bullets, that “some of us damn nearly didn’t” ’. Yet, Scott felt, ‘relations between 
the two groups remained civil with a good deal of respect on each side. This was, I 
think, largely due to the diplomatic skills of (Lee, who) seemed a sufficiently 
conservative figure to allay the suspicions of the older members of the staff, while 
the younger ones sensed that this don coming to the school from outside was 
perfectly ready to listen to rational arguments for change. And his insistence on 
intellectual values as being the thing above all the school must stand for really did 
get over. Certainly Lee managed to get the old brigade, as represented by John 
Cave, Rodney Gee, Sammy Beachcroft et alii, and the youngsters such as Harry 
Edwards, John Thorn and Robin Hone, working pretty well together. When there 
were splits, and when they did occur from time to time on such subjects as the 
relative importance of games in the timetable, the mediating presence of Martin 
Hardcastle with his ability to have a foot in both camps and consistently to believe 
the best of everyone was particularly useful.’® 

The contrast of style and outlook in the Common Room is well illustrated by the 
experience of John Barratt who arrived with a scholarship gained at a country prep 
school and entered Dakyns’ in 1948, finding it a very rough-and-tumble place 
compared with his well-regiilated former school and the refinements of home life in 
the Midlands. At first he found it very distasteful, remembering that ‘all the boys 
ever talked or thought about was either rugby or sex, and | was interested in 
neither.’”” Moreover in the lower part of the school he found the teaching very dull, 
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especially in History, his favourite subject. The only light in the darkness for him 
was the ‘Q’ Society, run by the Librarian, Stanley Steadman. For Martin Scott, 
Steadman was ‘the most scholarly man in the place: an Old Cliftonian with firsts in 
Mods and Greats, he had been permanently crippled by some dreadful accident. 
After a brief period of wartime teaching in the Pre, he had retired hurt to the 
Percival Library. His misfortunes had added to what I imagine had always been an 
acerbic temperament, and he delighted in conducting a verbal guerrilla war against 
what he saw as the forces of barbarism. One tactic in this war was the ‘Q’ Society in 
which he recruited younger members of the school who struck him as having 
intellectual ability to perform plays, to debate iconoclastic motions, and on 
occasions to conduct spoof cricket matches, preferably on the Close in full view of 
the dedicated flannelled fools. Ihave happy memories of my last meeting with him. 
He was a dying man in Southmead Hospital (though he contrived to rise from his 
sickbed to die in the company of young Cliftonians in his beloved Greece in 
Corinth, 1963). He was in excellent form when | saw him having just routed “some 
fool of a hospital chaplain” who had dared to criticise the views of Lucretius whom 
Stanley had just been reading.’!° 

A turn for the better in John Barratt’s classroom career occurred with the arrival 
of John Thorn in the September term of 1949 and of Martin Scott the following 
year. Both taught History in a famous partnership lasting about a dozen years, and 
many Cliftonians speak of the experience still. They were authoritative, original 
and inventive teachers as well as being forceful personalities with a wide range of 
intellectual interests. Given the strong support of Desmond Lee who encouraged 
the teaching of History and made it prominent in the curriculum, Thorn and Scott 
attracted some of the best arts candidates in the Sixth Form and produced an 
impressive list of Oxford and Cambridge scholars. John Barratt was one of these, 
leaving Clifton for King’s, Cambridge in 1953; Thorn was appointed Headmaster 
of Repton in 1961 and Scott left to become Second Master of Winchester in 1962. 
Yet all their paths crossed again when in due course Scott married Barratt’s sister 
and Thorn moved to be Scott’s Headmaster at Winchester. Meanwhile Barratt’s 
father became Chairman of the Clifton Council and Barratt himself returned to 
Clifton to teach History to another generation of Cliftonians, making good use of 
Scott’s excellent textbook Mediaeval Europe. 

Lee’s determination to ensure good academic results was complicated for him at 
Clifton because in 1951 the new ‘O’ level and ‘A’ level examinations were 
introduced to replace the School Certificate. The main change was that an ‘O” (for 
Ordinary) Level certificate could be gained for one subject only rather than a group 
of subjects as had been the case with the School Certificate. The most awkward 
feature was that the rules prevented boys younger than 15 years 10 months from 
taking the ‘O’ level exam, though this was changed later as a result of pressure from 
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the more academic schools. For the time being, however, the change presented 
problems, as Lee made clear in an article for The Cliftonian in March 1949. ‘In the 
past the majority of Cliftonians have taken the S.C. before they were 16%; and 
therefore the majority of Cliftonians will be precluded by the age limit from taking 
the ‘O’ papers . . . in the Fifth Form, the form in which they would naturally take 
them. But we know that the universities propose to require for Matriculation five 
(or six) subjects in the New Exam., of which two must be passed at A, and 3 (or 4) 
at O level, and of which one must be English Language, one Maths or Science, and 
one a language. These requirements will now have to be met by the majority by 
taking appropriate parts of the New Exam in the Upper V or VI, as soon as their age 
allows them.’!' So a good deal of re-thinking had to be done by Lee and the heads 
of department. 

Lee regarded himself as ‘one of the worst games players turned out by Repton’!”, 
but nevertheless realised that at a school like Clifton it was important to support 
games both by watching matches himself and by appointing games players to the 
staff. Moreover, as he wrote later, the values of the games player ‘are not entirely 
regrettable. They tell you (at their best) not to cheat, to stick to the rules, not to 
mind too much about being beaten (though of course you want to win), to put 
effort into what you do: a limited set of values but not without their point.’!? As it 
happened, the Ist XV’s record during Lee’s time was unusually good. Only in 1949 
and 1951 were more matches lost than won, and in 1953 the side was unbeaten. In 
cricket, by contrast, the XI had only one good season (1951). The other games 
were more recreational than keenly competitive, though hockey was played by 
many boys in the Lent terms, and John McKeown introduced eights to the Boat 
Club for the first time in 1952. Clifton was a school that certainly regarded games 
as having an important part to play in a boy’s development, but Sir Robert Witt 
had summed up the official line rather well in 1946 when he announced that 
‘athletics at Clifton have always been regarded as a means to an end rather than as 
an end in themselves’.'* ‘I don’t think that in my time (the gamesy ethic) was 
unduly strong’, Lee felt on looking back, ‘though as a non-games player I was never 
very friendly to it’.!° 

The Headmaster might have reservations about athleticism, and Stanley 
Steadman and like-minded colleagues might rail against the ‘muddied oafs’, but 
many Cliftonians nevertheless displayed a natural enthusiasm for games. As the 
Editor of The Cliftonian observed in 1949, they had ‘only rugger and (even in 
winter) cricket to talk about. It is not a characteristic of Clifton alone that a large 
part of breakfast, lunch and supper is given up to such conversation; it is a 
characteristic of the English race. We do not suggest that it is in itself a bad thing’, 
he went on; ‘those who “talk games” ad infinitum are true Englishmen, and they are 
indulging in a valuable form of escapism... but. . . complete absorption in 
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games cannot train one very well for the necessity of earning one’s living.’'® All the 
same, there was a definite note of excitability in The Cliftonian for July 1949 which 
reported that ‘on the second day of the Gloucestershire v. Middlesex match, the 
school had a visitor whose presence evoked far more excitement than the most 
distinguished guest at Commem. At the beginning of break the rumour went round 
— “DENIS COMPTON in the Grubber”. From there he was quickly stampeded to the 
parapet. Cornered near the Memorial Arch, he spent a hectic quarter of an hour 
signing autographs for the adoring host, and providing an interesting sight for all 
whose hearts were young enough to be stirred at his famous name.’!! 

Of course, the true public school hero had always been the boy who was both 
athlete and scholar, especially if he were also favoured with good looks, an honest 
character and a generous nature. Only a small proportion of the boys at any school 
could be endowed with all these attainments, yet for the late Victorians and the 
Edwardians it had been an ideal worth striving for and, on the whole, this was 
recognised and accepted then by masters and boys alike. Political and social 
pressures in the nation at large, especially after 1945, had thrown the issue into 
question, and it was this that was reflected at Clifton throughout the ’fifties as the 
‘relevance’ of games became less obvious when what mattered, at Clifton anyway, 
was the means to earn a good living. 

The member of staff who chiefly fended off the brickbats of the intellectuals was 
Peter Brook, whom Hallward had made housemaster of South Town in 1946 and 
Wiseman’s in 1948, a position he retained until 1962, through the headmaster- 
ships of both Lee and Hammond. As an ex-England rugby international and all- 
round games player, Brook had naturally taken over the rugby shortly after his 
appointment in 1936, handing it over to another international, Kendall- 
Carpenter, in 1953. Brook was also Chaplain and this together with his position as 
housemaster and rugby coach made him an important pastoral — if not intellectual 
— influence within the school. He was a Third Form master and — like Martin 
Hardcastle — a great champion of the ‘ordinary boy’. As a housemaster, however, 
he not only managed to produce winning teams but he also prided himself on 
getting his boys to Oxford and Cambridge. Ungenerous critics suspected him of 
‘fixing’ everything by fair means or foul: his admirers loved him for it. The hand of 
Brook, for instance, undoubtedly lay behind the visit of Denis Compton to 
Clifton, and it was no coincidence that the young Brian Compton eventually 
entered Wiseman’s in the mid-fifties. And was not that great schoolboy all-rounder 
Ian Barlow, Head of the School, winner of a classical scholarship to Cambridge 
and Captain of the unbeaten XV of 1953, a boy in Wiseman’s House? 

Nevertheless, the realisation that in 1948 the rugby XV beat Sherborne on their 
home ground for the first time since 1904, that in 1950 there was the best rugby 
season for fifteen years, and that in 1953 the XV was unbeaten must not be allowed 
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Denis Compton, Peter Brook and Reg Sinfield on the Close. 
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to disguise the fact that in the (on the whole) gentlemanly tussle between work and 
games, between Athens and Sparta, it was Athens that proved the victor. During 
Lee’s six years there was a rough average of 14 awards to Oxford and Cambridge 
each year, with a high point in 1950 when 19 awards were won. Having been 
eighth in the academic league table in 1949, Clifton moved to sixth position in 
1950 with only Manchester Grammar School, Winchester, Rugby, Marlborough 
and St Paul’s lying ahead. If anyone doubted it, here was proof that Hallward and 
Lee together had maintained Clifton’s position as a top academic school.!® 
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Martin Scott wrote of the early fifties at Clifton: ‘There was a general sense, rather 
an exciting sense, that everything was in flux and real change was to be expected. 
This extended to the political field as well. I think most of the ‘young’ men 
thought, as I certainly thought, that there would be some tie-up with the state 
system within a few years, and that provided this was done in a way that would 
preserve most of the merits of the public school system (and this did not seem an 
impossible dream) such integration was to be welcomed.”! 

The Fleming Report had encouraged this view and Clifton’s bursary scheme had 
already enabled several boys to be educated at Clifton whose parents might not 
otherwise have been able to afford the fees. One of these was Peter Cornall who 
entered Dakyns’ in 1943 and left with a scholarship to Balliol in 1949. He was 
Editor of The Cliftonian and he wrote for the magazine a long article on his 
experiences which was later broadcast as a radio talk. Among other things, he 
referred to a well known feature film of the time starring a very youthful Richard 
Attenborough as a Cockney boy whose fees are paid for him to be educated at a 
rather traditional public school. ‘I must mention a factor which may have been the 
cause of misconceptions and wrong thinking on the subject of the bursary scheme’, 
Cornall wrote. “There has been a tendency to over- dramatize the business. Plays 
have been written, and films made, attempting to portray the scheme in action. Of 
these the most relevant is The Guinea Pig. This film does bring out some of the 
important difficulties which can arise; the social uncertainty of the parents; the 
unfriendly, even hostile, attitude of the boys to what they recognize as someone 
different from themselves and do not understand; the aggressive attitude of the 
guinea pig to so much that seems ridiculous to one who has not the background in 
which it is naturally accepted; the difficulty he has with his old friends.’ 

Cornall felt that the film exaggerated the difficulties and he defended certain 
aspects of the public school system, especially the fact that it offered not simply an 
academic education. ‘I was glad that I, who had always tended to be conscientious 
toa fault, had managed to acquire something of that public school attitude to work 
and to life in general, derived from generations to whom these things did not matter 
— that spirit of the amateur rather than the professional — that “English” 
characteristic (for the public schools have set the fashion in such things) of never 
taking life too seriously, which earns us the pity and the scorn of foreigners. ° 

‘What of the two orthodox public school qualities, leadership and self- 
confidence?’, he went on. ‘For a sound introduction to the first the public school 
certainly offers a splendid opportunity, thanks to Arnold’s great innovation, the 
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alliance between masters and senior boys. About self-confidence I am not so sure. 
It is widely believed, if not in public schools, at least by people who discourse about 
them, that they inculcate a poise and self-confidence that are invaluable in later 
life, when one has to deal with all sorts and conditions of men. I believe this to be 
half false. I admit that the education gives an intellectual assurance (let it not be 
arrogance) to the majority, and that the part played in running the school gives 
useful experience of administration. But in his personal relations with people not 
of his type does the public school boy always show to such good advantage? I have 
often felt his behaviour off his own territory to be ingenuous. He adopts an air 
either of artless bonhomie and “sportsmanship”, or of mild arrogance. The first is 
often met by the amusement of those who do not share his inhibitions: the second 
must cause resentment. Examples of it I attribute to the lack of experience in 
dealing with people outside the normal and limited orbit in which many of us move 
always, and all during the term. The effect of our cloistered life is to make nearly 
all, despite some swashbuckling bravadoes, children to the world. This may be 
inevitable, but it is surely a handicap in these days when old institutions have to 
descend to proving their value.” 

Finally, on what was to become a very well-worn area of debate, Cornall had no 
doubts. ‘The advantages that the public schools have over other forms of education, 
and all it offers to those that can profit by it, are bought by that small section of the 
community that can afford them. Well, what is wrong with that? Nothing. Why 
indeed should parents who can afford it not buy the best education available for their 
sons and daughters, irrespective of their ability to benefit by it? But the matter does not 
end there. There are many as yet untouched by the present limited scheme, who could 
derive far more from a public school education (if the scheme is the success it is 
reckoned to be) than many who at present enjoy it as a matter of course.” 
These are only some of the points of view of an eighteen year-old Cliftonian in 

1949, but they illustrate to what extent the debate about the nature of the public 
schools was well under way at this relatively early date. Moreover Clifton was not 
the sort of place where such issues were brushed under the carpet. Just before the 
General Election of February 24th 1950 there was a ‘mock’ election at the school, 
with numerous meetings in house halls reproducing ‘all the excitement, rowdiness 
and high feeling that normally attend an election’.° A Socialist vote was allowed to 
count three times that of a Conservative one and, assisted by this arrangement, 
Labour candidates were returned in three of the nine houses — School House, 
Wiseman’s and Polack’s. Four days later the real election returned the Labour 
Government with a much reduced majority, even though, paradoxically, Labour 
received more votes than at any previous time inits history. Asit turned out, this 
Government survived only a year, but the arguments about the public schools 
‘went on - and on. 
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For most of his headmastership, Lee found himself apologizing to the Council for 
the rising numbers in the school. As early as 1949 there were 548 boys in the Upper 
School and 254 in the Pre, the highest total in the history of the school. In the 
Upper School less than a quarter were dayboys, while in the Pre the dayboys made 
up nearly half the numbers. “The Upper School . . . is undoubtedly fuller than it 
should be’, Lee told the Council.' By the time he left in 1954, however, there were 
583 in the Upper School and 274 in the Pre, and the Old San together with the top 
floor of the Headmaster’s house was used as an overflow. ‘In spite of efforts to 
prevent further expansion’, announced the Chairman of Council in 1953, ‘the 
numbers on our waiting list show no diminution. We are not of course unique in 
this respect, indeed it seems to result from the general reaction to modern trends in 
public education.” 

With the school so full, Lee was all the more conscious of the poor state of some 
of the facilities. In a review of the fabric in 1949 he felt that Big School was in 
urgent need of redecoration and that most of the classrooms were in a bad 
condition. ‘Muir House is filthy’, he pointed out, ‘and many of the classrooms in 
the Cloisters and East Wing are very dingy. The lighting in many rooms is poor.” 
As for the New Lecture Room, this was ‘appalling, considering that it is the only 
room in which an outside lecturer can be asked to speak and in which some school 
societies can meet. It is being re-furnished and re-decorated with the £400 given to 
the College in memory of Professor Prichard. The work includes the fitting of a 
false ceiling’.* Many ‘A’ level candidates were to stare at that false ceiling for the 
next forty years searching for inspiration during an examination. The boarding 
houses were not too bad in some areas, though studies were on the whole poor, Lee 
thought, and ‘the kitchen and basement accommodation varies from poor to 
appalling’.° 

In fact Lee felt that the boarding house kitchens and basements were so bad that 
‘house feeding could hardly come back without drastic alterations and re-building. 
I am not sure that all housemasters realise how bad, by modern standards, kitchens 
and basements are.”° This was a major factor in the reluctant decision to continue 
with the use of Big School for central feeding. ‘The dual use of Big School, as Big 
School and as dining hall’, he told the Council, ‘is extremely inconvenient, and 
sooner or later, if central feeding is retained, either a new Big School or a new 
dining hall must be built.’’ The trouble was that although money was available for 
building, thanks to the profitable way the school had been run since the war, it was 
necessary to be granted government building licences, and this might take from 
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five to ten years. Lee also felt that the town rooms were very inadequate, especially 
now that, with central feeding, the dayboys spent their whole day at school. 

In the end the Council made a positive decision to preserve central feeding and 
before Lee left extensive alterations were made to the Big School kitchens at a cost 
of £13,200 while Big School itself was redecorated for a further £5,000. This 
involved the controversial decision to take down the honours boards that had been 
there since Percival’s day and to decorate the walls instead with the replica 
portraits of the Headmasters and Haig, Birdwood and J.H. Whitley that had been 
painted by Edmund Dyer to replace the originals destroyed in the Crypt fire during 
the war. The only original painting was William Coldstream’s portrait of Hallward 
which had been completed after forty sittings at Nottingham. The sitter did not care 
for it, feeling that he had been made to look ‘a baby face’. Perhaps, Hallward later 
reflected, Coldstream had objected to the fact that he had not chatted about art 
during the sittings: ‘but I know nothing about art!’® Soon enough Lee’s own 
portrait by Anthony Devas would hang there too. 

Lee had a liking for adapting and improving and building, but licences were 
required until 1954 so he had to be content with a major redecoration programme 
in the boarding houses, the improvements to Big School, and a scheme to improve 
the two town houses. This involved moving the armoury, previously housed in a 
building alongside the town rooms which thereby became vacant. The new 
armoury was located in the basement of the east cloisters, where there had been 
some ‘dingy’ classrooms. An appeal went out to ex-members of the town houses for 
money to furnish the new accommodation to a good standard. To judge from the 
replies to the South Town appeal, old boys wanted ‘something of quality’, ‘really 
good furniture’, ‘furniture worthy of a school library’, ‘a really beautiful comfort- 
able room’, ‘something that both looks and wears well’.” The response to the 
appeal was good, with the number who sent a donation to the South Town fund 
equalling the total number entering the house during 25 years.'® 

Another part of the school that received a facelift at this time was the Council 
Room. Formerly used more or less exclusively by the Council, it was now to 
become part of the Percival Library and it was equipped with bookshelves and 
suitable furniture, all as a memorial to Dr. J.E. King, the former Headmaster who 
had died in 1939. Above the fireplace there was placed a memorial tablet in his 
honour, and at the opening ceremony on 23rd June 1950 Sir Frank Tribe, who had 
been Head of School in King’s time, announced that ‘so long as Clifton stands, 
John Edward King will be one of its famous men — the first, and so far the only Old 
Cliftonian to become Headmaster and the first layman to occupy the position.’"! 

As the years of Lee’s headmastership passed by, there were changes among the 
key personalities with whom he worked most closely. After a year his secretary, 
Joyce Davis, left to be replaced by Mary Hall who held the position until her 
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Big School as restored in Lee’s time. 
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marriage to Geoffrey Burton in the 1960s. In Lee’s view, ‘a good secretary makes all 
the difference to a headmaster’s life, and I was always lucky.’'* Sir Raymond 
Evershed, who had been appointed a Lord Justice of Appeal in 1947 and Master of 
the Rolls in 1949, ceased to be Chairman of the Council in 1951: he succeeded as 
President of the College Lord Birdwood who died, aged 85, that year. Evershed was 
replaced in the key post of Chairman by Sir Frank Tribe, an Old Cliftonian who 
had risen to prominence in the Civil Service before his appointment as 
Comptroller and Auditor-General in 1946. His charm and easy manner together 
with a lifetime’s experience of financial and political affairs made him a most 
popular and effective Chairman. Shortly afterwards, the Council lost in 1953 a 
devoted servant of Clifton on the death of C. Hardcastle (Hardie) Abbot. Though 
not an Old Cliftonian, he had been a member of the Council since 1928 and had 
for many years held the important post of Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
which in those days met twice a term and in practice did a great deal of the work 
necessary for the day-to-day running of the school. In Lee’s opinion, Abbot’s 
interest ‘was primarily finance, and he would call in on the Bursar once or twice a 
week. But he was interested in everything to do with the school, and his calls gave 
me an opportunity of seeing him on any matter I wanted to consult him about. His 
opinion was always shrewd, and his death was a great loss.’!’ 

In 1952 E.G. Sharp (‘Sharpie’ to most people) resigned from the bursarship and 
the hunt was on again for a suitable candidate for the post. This time there were 
370 applicants, all carefully sifted by a committee of the Council which included 
the Headmaster and the indispensable Sir Christopher Cox. “The Bursar’s 
appointment is a matter for the Council’, Lee informed them, ‘but I should like to 
say how grateful I am for being allowed to have so large a say in it.’!* Bearing in 
mind the past history of Bursars appointed from outside, this was a wise move. The 
man eventually chosen was Ian D. Merry, a 40 year old Cambridge graduate and 
former member of the Ceylon Police who already had two sons in the school. He 
got on well with Lee and remained in office until 1966. 

In March 1950 the twenty-year old Princess Elizabeth, elder daughter and 
heiress of King George VI, made a visit to the City of Bristol and was persuaded to 
spend a very short time (about ten minutes) at Clifton. Her father, the King, had 
never visited the school, though in August 1948 he inspected the Clifton 
contingent at the J.T.C. camp at Bourley. The Princess’s visit and the 
arrangements made for it were carefully recorded by The Cliftonian: 


The Headmaster announced early in the term that Princess Elizabeth, in the 
course of a visit to Bristol on Friday, March 3rd, would also visit the school. A 
preliminary rehearsal was held soon after this announcement, when houses 
were assigned set positions in the main quadrangle. For a time after this we 
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The Head of School, J.D. de Pury, receives Princess Elizabeth in March, 1950. 
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‘Three cheers for Her Royal Highness!’ 
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were not reminded of the approaching visit until quite soon before the actual 
date, when a second rehearsal was held, the whole situation being reproduced 
as exactly as possible. The Guard of Honour, consisting of volunteers from the 
Cadet Force, the Naval Section, and the Air Section had meanwhile held drill 
practices, and when the coats of arms of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh were set up on either side of the school crest on the Memorial Arch, 
we began to realize the significance of the occasion. 

‘Crowds began-to gather in College Road as early as eleven o’clock on March 
3rd, a day which threatened rain but finally withheld it, although every boy 
wore his mackintosh as a precaution. The last period of morning school having 
been remitted, all were in their places by quarter-past twelve, and the Guard of 
Honour formed up along the road between Big School and the Memorial Arch. 
Punctually at twenty-five minutes to one, Her Royal Highness drove down a 
beflagged and crowded College Road into the Main Quadrangle, greeted by 
cheers which died down immediately she and the Lord Mayor alighted from the 
car. The Lord Mayor then presented the Headmaster to Princess Elizabeth, and 
the Headmaster presented the Head of the School. The latter in his turn 
delivered a handsomely bound and executed Loyal Address to Princess 
Elizabeth, on behalf of the Council, Masters and Boys of Clifton College. 
While the cars that formed the entourage drove into the North Quad to turn, 
Her Royal Highness walked with the Headmaster up the red-carpeted steps 
into the Chapel. There the Headmaster presented Mr Brook, the Senior 
Chaplain: and Princess Elizabeth, having first signed the Visitors’ Book, went 
on to admire the stained-glass windows in the apse, showing especial interest in 
the window by Hugh Easton in memory of King George V. When Princess 
Elizabeth appeared again at the door of the Chapel, the Head of the School 
called for three cheers: the school responded enthusiastically with what a local 
paper described as “certainly the loudest and most sustained cheers of the day”. 
Her Royal Highness then walked smiling to her car, and drove away again 
between the two ranks of the Guard of Honour, and through the Memorial 
Arch, after a visit lasting about ten minutes. 

The text of the Loyal Address was as follows: 

“To: Her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh. 
May it please your Royal Highness — On behalf of the Council, Masters and 
Boys of Clifton College we humbly desire to express the pleasure which your 
presence in this ancient city gives to us, in common with all citizens of Bristol, 
and to say how deeply sensible we are of the honour which you have bestowed 
upon us by visiting our School to-day. 

“Your Royal Highness’s gracious visit reminds us that we were permitted to 
present a loyal address to your great-grandfather, His Majesty King Edward VII 
in 1908, and again to your grandfather, His Majesty King George V, when he 
visited our School in 1912, the fiftieth year of its foundation. 

“Since that time there have been two great wars, and the world in which we 
live has been much changed. But both in peace and in war Cliftonians have 
ever endeavoured to render loyal and faithful service to the Crown. It is our 
constant purpose to send out from this School an ever-increasing number of 
persons duly qualified to serve their King and Country, and it is our confident 
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hope that they will not fail in this duty and service. 

“We pray that it may please God to grant long life and prosperity both to our 
present Gracious Sovereign, your father, and to yourself, your husband, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and to your son, Prince Charles.” 

The address was signed by Sir Raymond Evershed, Chairman of the Council; 
by Mr H.D.P. Lee, Headmaster; and by J.D. de Pury, Head of the School. It 
was dated March 3rd, 1950. The Headmaster received the following letter 
from Princess Elizabeth’s Private Secretary at Clarence House: 

“I am desired by Her Royal Highness The Princess Elizabeth to write to say 
how much she enjoyed her short visit to Clifton on Friday. 

“Her Royal Highness thanks you for the Loyal Address, and is pleased that 
she has been able to carry on the tradition set by Their Majesties King Edward 
VII and King George V. 

“Her Royal Highness was very happy to have had the opportunity of seeing 
the Chapel and the beautiful window, and was impressed at the smartness of 
the O.T.C. contingent.”!? 


Far sooner than was generally expected, the young Princess became Queen 
Elizabeth II when her father died early in 1952. ‘The news of the King’s death on 
February 6th’, The Cliftonian recorded, ‘struck the school with all its force of 
surprise and sorrow. Lunch in Big School was conducted in a hushed atmosphere 
which was indicative of the bewilderment and grief of the whole school. The rest of 
the week passed in an aura of equal constraint before any return was made to the 
normality of routine life, and it was not until after the Memorial Service in Chapel 
on the day of the Funeral that the communal sense of bereavement was 
subordinated to the inexorable demands of the timetable. On the accession of the 
new Queen, we remember with warm loyalty her visit to us two years ago, and it is 
with a personal pride that we acclaim Elizabeth II.’’® 

Coronation Day was June 2nd 1953, so Commemoration was held on the 
weekend before so that a short exeat afterwards could include the national holiday. 
For this special Commemoration the Director of Art, Bill Leadbetter, designed a 
set of flags bearing the emblem of the Queen’s Beasts and these were actually made 
by a team of ladies led by Mrs Lee. Fluttering elegantly from the top of white 
flagpoles placed along the parapet, the flags were such a success that they became a 
feature of subsequent Commems. The prizes were given away by General Omar 
Bradley who was at last able to revisit Clifton. He spoke of the need for friendship 
between Britain and America, emphasising that quite a lot of people in both 
countries ‘thought of that essential (wartime) co-operation as purely a crisis 
measure — to be put aside in peace, and to be picked up again when danger 
threatens. That idea is no longer valid’, he urged." 

The school then dispersed to their homes to listen to Richard Dimbleby’s lyrical 
reporting of the Coronation ceremony on the wireless, or, for those who already 
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General Bradley as the Guest-of-Honour at Commem, 1953, with Lord Evershed, President of 
the College. 
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General Omar Bradley with Desmond Lee and General Sir Frederick Morgan, 1953. 
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had a television, to watch the proceedings (which were dogged by heavy rain) in 
the comfort of their sitting-rooms. Boys who were unable to travel home for the 
exeat could watch the ceremony on a television in the Pre Hall. They might have 
recognised Martin Brett, a fourteen-year old School House boy who acted as page 
to Viscount Cunningham, the Lord High Steward, whose task it was to carry the 
crown of St Edward in Westminster Abbey. Brett was surprised at the relative lack 
of rehearsals, though everything went off well except, as he recalled, ‘the glorious 
golden canopy carried by the four Knights of the Garter, as it was held over the 
Queen, just touched the top of the Coronation chair in which the Queen was 
seated for the anointing. It happened that the highest point on the chair was a 
microphone, connected to a system throughout the Abbey. The result of the 
canopy’s touching it may be easily imagined therefore. A noise rather like that of a 
hacksaw on lead was heard very loudly throughout the Abbey.’!® The music at the 
Coronation was in the hands of the organist of Westminster Abbey, Dr William 
McKie, who had been Director of Music at Clifton from 1926 to 1930. He received 
a knighthood for his services later in the year. 

In the winter term of 1953 the school experienced its first full inspection since 
1929 (though there had been a less detailed survey at Bude). The Inspectors 
produced a very complimentary report, though they did point to a few deficiencies, 
especially in the equipment of the Pre kitchens, and the need for remedial 
apparatus in the gym. They were also not impressed with the facilities of the Music 
School. Lee’s comment was: ‘The Council, I know, appreciates that in Dr Fox we 
have someone who is in his own sphere a genius, as this report amply bears out. 
May I emphasize what the Inspectors say about the appalling conditions under 
which some of the teaching has to be carried out, and stress the urgent need for 
extensions to the Music School.’!? The extensions had to wait, but not for too 
long. | 
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‘The repute of Clifton stands to-day very high indeed — higher, I believe, than it 
has ever done’, Sir Raymond Evershed was able to say in his annual speech to the 
Governors in 1951, and it was clear that the Council were delighted with the 
progress of the school under Lee. ‘Clifton Numbers Growing’, the Western Daily 
Press announced in 1950, and the local papers were fond of quoting Lee’s 
pronouncements such as his remarks made at a meeting of 1,000 Bristol school 
teachers at the Victoria Rooms when he declared himself strongly opposed to 
‘observation and experiment’ in schools. ‘There were’, he was reported as saying, 
‘absurd ideas extant that the three Rs would look after themselves, and that it did 
not matter what a boy knew when he left school. This is absolute rubbish. Lazy- 
minded treason. Without the three Rs there is very little else that can be done. 
Children want to get some solid knowledge into their heads. The best way to give it 
to them is through our three old friends, reading, writing and sums. You cannot do 
very much in society without them.’! This went down well with parents. So did 
Lee’s views on discipline — ‘or if you like old-fashioned words, compulsion, which is 
a very necessary part of discipline. The human donkey needs a carrot but it also 
sometimes needs the stick.’* Not that Lee was a ferocious disciplinarian himself — 
he never administered corporal punishment personally — but he maintained a firm 
line on disciplinary issues and supported those who undertook the routine duties of 
castigation when it was necessary. * The insistence on hard work and firm discipline 
was what parents wanted to hear. Perhaps it is what parents always want to hear 
when they are paying for their children’s education. 

One of Lee’s main interests outside the school was the work of the Headmasters’ 
Conference, the association of public school heads to which he was elected in 
1948. In 1950 he became a member of its central committee and stayed there until 
he retired from Winchester in 1968. The work involved six meetings a year in 
London and presented Lee with an interesting opportunity. ‘The trains were good’, 
he explained, ‘and the journey took two hours and more, which meant about 41/4 
hours in the train for each visit. What was I to do with the 27 or so hours per annum 
of my life so spent? I had resigned myself to dropping out of more serious classical 
work though I continued teaching. I had found that I quite enjoyed the process of 
translation, the rendering into coherent and natural English of a work in a classical 
language, steering the way between the awkwardness of the crib and the remoter 
version of the paraphrase.’* So he decided to translate Plato’s Republic for Penguin, 
and most of it was done in the first-class compartments of those HMC-boundtrains. 
The translation was published in 1955 and its millionth copy sold in the late 1980s. 
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Just as Lee had been invited to be Headmaster of Clifton so, in 1954, he was 
invited to Winchester after the appointment of Walter Oakeshott as Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. It was not a convenient moment. Lee had been at 
Clifton only six years and he was looking forward to seeing the results of his policies 
and plans. Moreover, he and his family very much enjoyed living in Bristol and 
although it was true that Winchester College was an ancient and prestigious 
school, the town of Winchester itself had not the variety of Bristol. On the other 
hand he had never envisaged staying at Clifton until retirement — ten years is often 
thought to be an ideal span for a headmastership — and such an opportunity as 
Winchester offered might not present itself again. In response to informal 
approaches from the Warden and Fellows of Winchester, he told them that he was 
not prepared to apply for the post of Headmaster but that if they wanted him so 
much as to offer it to him, then he would accept. The offer was made, and the 
Clifton Council released the news early in 1954. 

It was certainly a blow. Lee had made very few mistakes and had quickly won the 
confidence of all at Clifton. It must be said that he had taken over at a good time: 
Hallward had done most of the difficult work of re-establising the school in Bristol 
though there were plenty of loose ends to be tied up. It was a time when confidence 
in the public schools was strong, so there was no shortage of boys. The finances of 
the school were on a reasonably sound footing and there was a need to appoint a 
large number of staff and a good reservoir of talent to draw from. In Sir Raymond 
Evershed and Sir Frank Tribe, Lee was blessed with able and likeable Chairmen, 
and he was well served by his bursars. To all these advantages was added Lee’s 
undoubted talent for the job. ‘Mr Lee has now been with us nine weeks, an ample 
time for appreciation of his friendliness, patience and learning’, > observed The 
Cliftonian in his first term. Though he was not a man bursting with small talk, or 
particularly at ease with boys, it was quickly sensed that Lee had a firm grasp of 
affairs, a plain commonsense approach, and a dislike of pomposity or sham. Above 
all he had, like the best senators of ancient Rome, the quality of gravitas together 
with an obvious liking for his job and a ready sense of humour. In all this, and in his 
conduct of the school, he was a worthy successor to John Percival. 

In the sermon that he preached at his last Commemoration, Lee made it clear 
that he fully recognised and appreciated the example of Percival, who ‘was 
interested not only in the education of a particular class, but in all kinds of 
education and in the education of all kinds of people.’® ‘He was concerned’, Lee 
went on, ‘in the inauguration of a university college at Bristol, later to become 
Bristol University; he played a leading part in the foundation of Clifton High 
School (for Girls). But he also took a continued and passionate interest in the 
development of the national system. . . If it was his problem to start a great 
movement of secondary education, it is ours to see that we too, ina very different 
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world, serve the needs of our own time and our own generation.’ He quoted from a 
sermon in which Percival had denounced ‘the most detestable heresy that it is 
enough for us if we are up to the average’. ‘I have often enough in this place insisted 
that we must always judge ourselves in all we do by the highest standards’, Lee 
declared; ‘and I have tried to make clear that to my mind a willingness to tolerate 
the second-rate is the most tedious and contemptible of vices . . . What is required 
of us’, he urged, ‘is the strenuous pursuit of excellence, and we are untrue to our 
founders if we are content with anything less.’ Lastly Lee reminded the congregation 
of the strength of the religious tradition Percival represented: ‘its intense moral 
earnestness, its passion for righteousness, and that humility before God without 
which morality itself is lost . . . May I therefore leave you’, Lee concluded, ‘with 
the thought that we can best show our gratitude to our founders in these three ways: 
if we in our turn do our best to serve our own generation in whatever position we 
are called to fill; if we are never content with anything less than the highest; and if 
we preserve in everything we do our humility before God.’’ He was speaking thirty- 
six years after Percival’s death, but it was unquestionably a Percival message. In the 
Commemoration marquee Sir Frank Tribe, bidding farewell to Lee, described him 
as ‘the greatest Headmaster in the United Kingdom’; ‘neither emptily’, commented 
The Cliftonian, ‘nor with any false sentimentality.’ 

Lee stayed at Winchester for fourteen years, during which time he was twice 
Chairman of the Headmasters’ Conference; he also served on government 
committees and received a knighthood in 1961. On retirement from Winchester 
he returned to Cambridge and was President of Hughes Hall from 1973 to 1978. 
His commitment to Clifton was renewed in 1968 when he accepted an invitation 
to become a member of the Council, and for the next dozen years he journeyed 
over from Cambridge to take part in the termly deliberations. As with Percival, the 
influence of Sir Desmond Lee was felt at Clifton long after he had ceased to be 
Headmaster. 
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In order to prepare thoroughly for the task of finding a suitable successor to Lee, Sir 
Frank Tribe, the Chairman of the Council, held a series of talks with nine members 
of the Common Room selected to represent a fair cross-section of ages and 
opinions. His summary of these talks shows that he received some very clear advice: 


I need hardly say that all voiced the greatest regret at Lee’s departure from 
the point of view of Clifton’s interests, but there was no criticism of his 
decision. Nor was there any feeling of despair, such as I had been led to fear in 
certain quarters. 

There was common consent that we do not at this juncture in the school’s 
history want anyone who might be disposed to introduce radical changes or 
upheavals; the school has been gradually settling down on a sound but 
progressive basis after the upheavals of the war years and what we need now is 
someone who will consolidate the ground gained and make steady progress on 
the lines which Lee had worked out and which are fully appreciated by the 
staff. 

I inquired what in the view of the staff was the qualification which they 
would regard as of first importance, and was surprised by the practically 
unanimous view that intellectual eminence came easily first. A double first 
would not necessarily fill the bill for other qualities are also required and 
intellectual development sometimes stops after taking a degree; but representa- 
tives of all age-groups in the staff feel that they must, above all, have a man 
whose intellectual qualities will command their respect. 

It was noticeable how little importance was attached to keenness on games 
or to relationships with parents. On the latter point the view seemed to be that 
it was not the Headmaster’s job to make himself easily accessible or particularly 
gracious to the type of parent who tries to see the Headmaster every time he 
visits his sons at the school. 

There was, I think, a general feeling that we needed someone in sympathy 
with the broad liberal traditions of the school, with a wide interest in current 
affairs, able to take a leading position in the life of Bristol and anxious to 
develop co-operation with rather than show obstruction to the public 
education system. All with whom I discussed the point hoped that we should 
continue in the forefront of public schools in taking a liberal line on the subject 
of the Fleming Report, bursaries and similar problems. 

My inquiry as to whether we should be well advised to look primarily to the 
universities or to other schools as the most likely source of recruitment led to 
many interesting talks. While several agreed that we owed some obligation to 
the schoolmastering profession in general, it was clearly not a point which 
weighed strongly with them. Rather to my surprise, the majority of opinion was 
in favour of the universities — mainly for the following reasons: 
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The best brains tend to get fellowships and a schoolmastering career is often 
only the second choice. 

A Headmaster recently associated with university life can recruit the type of 
young master we want by personal knowledge or through personal contacts 
much more readily than a schoolmaster. 

If discipline were bad at Clifton or radical changes needed, a schoolmaster 
might be preferable; but this is not so. 

The younger masters clearly thought that we should continue to develop our 
teaching of the Sixth Form more on university than traditional school lines. 
Some of the older masters, however, clearly wondered whether we had not 
gone quite as far as — perhaps a little further than — we ought in this direction. 

Fellows of colleges had more contact with men from all classes of life than 
schoolmasters in public schools and would therefore be likely to be more 
sympathetic to developments on Fleming lines. 


‘In conclusion’, wrote Sir Frank Tribe, ‘I was surprised by the remarkable 
similarity of the views expressed by nine men of such different ages and 
background. It was pretty clear that nothing would please them more than the 
selection of a man as like Lee as possible. How far this is due to the fact that during 
the last six years they have absorbed his ideas so readily and completely it is difficult 
to say.’! 

On this occasion the strong preference of the staff for another don influenced 
the Council deeply. Although a good field of practising schoolmasters and 
headmasters had applied for the post, the Selection Committee, chaired by Sir 
Frank Tribe and including Sir Christopher Cox, the Dean of Durham (J.H.S. 
Wild) and Messrs C.H. Kinnersley, F.J. Partridge and H.F. Sherborne, decided 
that they would try to persuade Nicholas Hammond, a Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge, to take on the job. Hammond, who was slightly older than Lee, had 
nevertheless also been tutored by Hallward at Cambridge. He had recommended 
Lee as a candidate for Clifton in 1948 and he was ready with other suitable names 
in 1954: but he had not thought of the post for himself. Sir Christopher Cox was 
entrusted with the task of enticing him, and after much persuasive talking he was 
successful. With a promise of a sabbatical term to finish his current book, should he 
need one, Hammond agreed to move to Clifton for the September term of 1954, 
and the Council was able to release full details of the appointment. The press 
notice ran: 


Mr Hammond, who is 46 years old, is the son of the Rev. J.V. and Mrs 
Hammond, and was educated at Fettes. He went to Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he was a Scholar and gained a double first in Parts I and II of the Classical 
Tripos, with a distinction in history in the second part. He was also Montagu 
Butler Prizeman and Sandys Student. 
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Nicholas Hammond (gowned) with his three predecessors. Left to right: Bertrand Hallward, 
Norman Whatley and Desmond Lee. 
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In 1930 Mr Hammond was made a Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and 
in 1947 he became Senior Tutor. He was appointed University Lecturer in 
1936. He has published a life of J.M. Sandys, contributed articles to the 
Classical Journals, and is at present working on a History of Ancient Greece. 

During the war he was dropped behind the enemy lines in Greece, where as 
Lieutenant-Colonel he organized guerilla operations and became Acting 
Commander of the Allied Military Mission to the guerilla forces. He was 
awarded the D.S.O. in February 1944, was made an officer of the Order of the 
Phoenix by the Greek Government, and was twice mentioned in despatches. 

Mrs Hammond is the daughter of Mr and Mrs J.W.J. Townley. Mr and Mrs 
Hammond have four children, two boys and two girls, the eldest being 14 years 
of age and the youngest 6 years. 


The appointment of a fourth successive university don to be headmaster of a public 
school was unprecedented in the 20th century and it indicated that the Council 
had been very satisfied with the work of Hallward and Lee and hoped that 
Hammond would continue in the same tradition. Clifton had won a reputation as a 
strongly academic school served by a highly qualified academic staff, and it was 
fitting that a distinguished Cambridge scholar should guide the school towards its 
Centenary. The fact that Hammond was a keen games player and a war hero too 
made him all the more suitable, though not at first to the youthful John Thorn who 
revealed in his autobiography that he was so upset at the thought of Lee’s departure 
that ‘I went to his house and pleaded with him to stay with us. I feared the things 
we, his band of young men, thought we were doing at Clifton — increasing 
intellectual curiosity, lessening the importance of games, supporting the arts — 
might falter without his support. We might get in his place some stern double blue 
and become again the ordinary public school which I was convinced we 
weren't . . . | was alarmed to learn that (Hammond) had won the D.S.O. for 
brilliant undercover operations in Yugoslavia and Greece, and that he was a fine 
rugby player. It would be as I’d feared. 

‘It wasn’t. Nick Hammond turned out to be fair-minded, interested in 
everything that went on, punctilious in commending masters for something well 
done, hospitable, approachable, likeable. His heart, | suspect, remained in his 
Greek history, of which he was a distinguished scholar, and like Desmond he found 
public schools and most schoolmasters rather puzzling. But he let us get on with our 
jobs and did nothing to damp our enthusiasms. It was a pleasure to work for him. 
Had he been a man of more decided views on details of the school’s life we would 
probably have been much less happy. He had, though perhaps unwittingly, the 
headmaster’s art of sometimes keeping out of the way.” 

Three main themes dominated Hammond’s eight years at Clifton. One was the 
Headmaster’s determination to maintain high academic standards, to increase 
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numbers and to make necessary changes in curriculum and administration. 
Another was the growth of a ‘protest’ movement in the country at large which 
sought to make radical changes in many aspects of the national life, including 
education. The third was the approach of the school’s Centenary in 1962 and the 
launch of a Centenary Appeal to finance an ambitious range of improvements. — 
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As academic performance was so high on the list of priorities at Clifton at the time 
of Hammond’s appointment it should, perhaps, first be asked whether the high 
standard set by Lee was maintained. As far as Oxford and Cambridge results were 
concerned — the most easily measured statistic — the good record continued. Lee’s 
six years saw a rough average of 14 awards a year and in Hammond’s first seven years 
a rough average of 13 awards was achieved. And then, in an extraordinarily well- 
timed burst of academic frenzy, the Sixth Form celebrated the school’s Centenary 
in 1962 with a record number of 23 awards which beat even the Bude miracle of 
1943. 

Hammond was well aware that to secure impressive academic results it was 
important to attract both good staff and able boys. In six years Lee had appointed 
just over twenty staff to the Upper School, but in his eight years Hammond 
appointed over forty. This was because many of them moved on to promotion after 
a few years and because the overall size of the school increased. Eight of 
Hammond’s appointments eventually became headmasters (Liddon Richards, 
Brian Wilson, David Arnold, Alister Cox, John Dale, Tony Joyce, Peter Wells 
and Ernest Polack). Another five moved in due course to universities or 
polytechnics (Michael Vokins, Alan Willson, Nigel Dodd, Tony Wynn-Evans, 
Peter Hollindale). Three went off to run preparatory schools (John Hinchliffe, 
Ronald Bawtree, Peter Whiteside), and six moved to be heads of department or 
housemasters in other schools (Reggie Watters, Brian Mawer, Derek Turner, 
Martin Cozens, David Tomes and Richard Whiley). Several more stayed for a few 
years before moving on to other schools (Paul Mace, Alan Trist, David Bulfeld, 
Jim Gowers, Stan Squire and Geoffrey Willsher), while John Hersee left to be 
Head of the S.M.P. Maths organization, and Robin Richardson initiated the 
Bloxham Project. Oliver Fiennes, chaplain for five years, moved via a London 
parish to the Deanery of Lincoln. Lastly, a solid band of eight men devoted most of 
their professional life to Clifton: Peter Rendle, Hammond’s first appointment, 
whom he had known at Cambridge as a bright young chemistry student, and who 
succeeded as Head of Chemistry in due course; David Ford, Director of Physical 
Education; Geoffrey Hardyman, Head of Classics, housemaster of South Town and 
Wiseman’s and eventually Percival Librarian; Bob Bailey, C.O. of the CCE 
housemaster of East Town and later Careers Master; Peter Dean, linguist, 
entrepreneur and games coach; George Cross, housemaster of Watson’s, Tom 
Gover (School House and first Under Master) and Richard Bland (South Town, 
Oakeley’s, and Second Master). 
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The most academic of Hammond’s appointments was probably Dr Alan 
Willson, a Fellow of St John’s College Cambridge, who was Head of Maths from 
1959 to 1963 when he left for the University of Leicester. In 1961 there were 24 
distinctions at ‘A’ level in Maths and in the following year the Council asked that 
Willson be congratulated on results that ‘can hardly be bettered by any school in 
the country’.' Willson was here following in the fine tradition set by P.C. Unwin, 
a Cambridge wrangler who was Head of Maths from 1939 until his retirement in 
1958, running his department, so the Council reported, ‘with spectacular 
success’. 7 

In all subjects there was a steady increase in the number of ‘A’ level distinctions 
(the equivalent of the later A grade) from 29 in the mid-fifties to 65 in 1961. Even 
so, there was quite a high failure rate in some subjects at ‘A’ level and a very high 
failure rate in some subjects at ‘O’ level during these years. * It was with a conscious 
desire to improve results in English and its status as a subject that Hammond 
appointed Reggie Watters and Nigel Dodd as joint Heads of English in 1960. The 
good results of their reorganization of ‘A’ and ‘O’ level teaching were soon clear, 
and in the next decade they were to succeed in making Clifton one of the most 
dynamic schools for the teaching of English. 

The other area of teaching to receive a major shake-up under Hammond was 
Religious Studies (known as ‘Scripture’) which had been taught hitherto on 
Saturdays and (most unpopular) on Sundays by form-masters, some of whom were 
not enthusiastic teachers of the subject. Starting with the Sixth Form, boys were in 
future to be taught in sets by volunteers from the staff. The Chaplaincy 
arrangements were also revised by Hammond who in 1958 appointed a young 
aristocrat in orders, Oliver Fiennes*, to be Chaplain more or less on the style of 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges — that is to say, for a limited period and without 
heavy teaching duties. He replaced John Grove, who had been with the school 
since Bude days and now left to be Headmaster of the Chorister School at Durham. 
The remaining chaplain, Peter Brook, always held tenaciously to his own brand of 
‘low’ churchmanship which had often led to lively debates in the past with the 
more conservative Grove and led to even more lively ones now with the advent of 
the high-church Fiennes. As the new chaplain’s schemes for a chapel newly 
redecorated in the ‘beauty of holiness’ bore fruit as part of the Centenary Appeal, 
interest in religion and the chapel services was widely aroused. 

Shortly after his arrival at Clifton Hammond initiated an important restructur- 
ing of the curriculum. He felt that it was a weakness that an ‘Arts’ or ‘Science’ 
decision had to be taken so early in a boy’s school career and he felt that more boys 
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should study Science for ‘O’ level. He therefore reduced the number of periods 
spent preparing boys for other ‘O” level subjects and required all but two sets to 
study Science, thereby postponing the Arts or Science decision until after the ‘O” 
level year. This was a move very much in tune with Clifton’s reputation as a 
Science school and Hammond was among the first headmasters to require most 
boys to sit ‘O’ level in Science subjects.* He also made adjustments to the Sixth 
Form groups so that it would be possible to study English and Geography to the 
highest level.’ 

In the Music Department the end of an era arrived in the summer term of 1957 
with the retirement of Douglas Fox who had presided over Clifton’s music for a 
legendary twenty-six years. He was an unforgettable character, as John Thorn’s 
autobiography recalls: 


Douglas’s enemies when I first met him were: cricketers, rugby coaches, 
house matches where delicate trebles shouted themselves hoarse, visiting 
aunties bearing cream cakes, jazz players who coarsened their tone and played 
without discipline, school drama which diverted the artistic boys from 
demanding abstract art to mere showing off, and above all most housemasters, 
who claimed to own and to organize their boys’ spare time. That many of these 
enemies were phantoms made no difference. School music was warfare, even 
when enemies had vanished or changed sides. Douglas’s Saturday evening 
Choral Society rehearsals were well attended — better so than in some schools 
in these supposedly more enlightened days (1989). But many who came went 
along as much for the tantrums at latecomers, the noisy though empty threats 
at absentees, the battles with conscripted and recalcitrant trebles — all of which 
might take up a third of the rehearsal time — as for the joy of singing, for 
example, someone’s setting of ‘Young Lochinvar came out of the West’, or 
even the B Minor Mass. . . 

Douglas was a remarkable and fanatical organist still. His great hand could 
span three manuals. His pedalling was as good as anyone’s. He was reputed to 
play certain notes, for which he had no fingers or feet left, with his nose. What 
he could seldom do was change registration. This became the job of his organ 
scholars who had to rush from side to side of the console pushing and pulling 
the knobs at the player’s shouted and sometimes frenzied instructions . . 

He was a motorist, too, of no mean skill, but wonder at this skill was often 
overwhelmed in the passenger’s mind by panic. “Damn. That must have been a 
one-way street” is a discomforting remark even when everything has been 


miraculously avoided.°® 


Fox was succeeded at Clifton by his colleague and former pupil Evan Prentice: 
meanwhile he moved to Great St Mary’s at Cambridge where he was organist and 
choirmaster for six years. He was elected President of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians and in 1966 he received an Honorary Doctorate in Music from Bristol 
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Douglas Fox conducting in the Music School c.1955. 
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University. As he stood before the Vice-Chancellor to receive his degree, he heard 
the Public Orator quote from the citation: 


The gentlest of men, he can rise to moments of sudden wrath in rehearsal. 
When the wolves of the Clifton and Bristol Zoo howled in accompaniment to 
his trebles at choral practice, he turned on them with the simple command 
“Shut up”, and the wolves were silent. Fox has many of the characteristics that 
we associate with genius; he is unaccountable, in some ways unworldly, single- 
minded, incandescent. 


One of the last things that Douglas Fox would have been in tune with was 
Physical Education, but Hammond recognised that it was important to offer 
something more than the dominant games of rugby and cricket and he did a good 
deal to foster ‘minor’ sports. He backed John McKeown’s efforts to increase the size 
of the Boat Club and to compete at regattas in eights rather than fours. 
Accommodation was improved at the boathouse, Charlie Plumpton was taken on 
as a boatman, and money was found for the purchase of new boats. 

In 1956 Hammond appointed David Ford, an athlete and P.E. specialist from 
Birmingham University, who became Director of P.E. with a brief to improve the 
physical education of every boy. To help him in this task, Ford was provided with 
two of the most remarkable characters to serve Clifton. One was a young Bristol 
boxer called Gordon Hazell who from 1955 to 1988 taught P.E. and coached 
boxing in a manner that won the admiration of countless boys. The other was a 
retired Regimental Sergeant Major known as ‘Bill’ Bailey who as P.E. instructor, 
fencing coach and masseur became an important part of gymnasium life. Boxing 
and fencing emerged as successful and popular sports, and in 1957 there was evena 
Gym VIII for the first time since 1890.° The Council’s Annual Report to the 
Governors in 1959 gave information about fifteen sports (cricket, rugby, running, 
rowing, athletics, rackets, shooting, boxing, fives, fencing, hockey, swimming, 
sailing, tennis and golf).? 

Perhaps this is what prompted the actor John Cleese to give his place of 
education, when Who’s Who eventually asked for it, as ‘Clifton Sports Academy’. 
Cleese had come to North Town with an Exhibition and he left in 1958, after 
playing in the cricket XI for two seasons. In fact during Hammond’s time the XI 
enjoyed something of a golden age. Coached by the master-in-charge, Nigel Bloy, 
and the cricket professional Reg Sinfield, the team won more matches than it lost 
every season except for the Centenary year (1962), and was undefeated in 1958 
and 1960 when it was hailed as the best school XI of the year by the Daily Telegraph. 
A.R. Windows, Captain in 1960 and 1961, later played for Gloucestershire and 
won a blue at Cambridge. For most of Hammond's time the rugby XV was coached 
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by John Kendall-Carpenter, a former Captain of the England XV who was in 
charge of the sport from 1953 to 1960. The XV won more matches than it lost in 
1953, 1955 and 1957, but after that there were three rather poor seasons. 

The anti-games lobby in the Common Room and elsewhere occasionally found a 
voice in The Cliftonian, such as this protest from R.J. Drakeford (a first-class 
musician destined for an Organ Scholarship at Oxford): ‘One of the most 
unwholesome features of this school, and one which has recently begun to reappear 
more markedly, is the hostility frequently to be found between those whose 
interests are primarily athletic and those who find the arts more congenial. This 
hostility seems to me to spring not from intolerance on the one hand and 
affectation on the other, but from a dangerous principle of government to be found 
particularly in the summer term, the principle of using in organized activity as 
much of a boy’s time as possible.’!° But the fullest organization of each boy’s time 
was part, it must not be forgotten, of the Percival system; part of the ‘don’t be a 
cabbage, man’ philosophy that inspired the creation of Percival’s dynamic Clifton. 
Moreover it has proved to be perhaps the most persistent of the Percival traditions, 
not least for the very practical consideration that if the boys are not fully occupied, 
what might they not get up to? 

This point of view was appreciated by the boy Editor who devoted the summer 
Editorial in 1959 to the question of Time, and how to spend, or waste it. “Time at 
Clifton, as at all public schools, is at a premium. Three-quarters of our waking 
hours (and occasionally a few sleeping) are spent in lessons, compulsory games 
and preparation, and we are left a mere pocket allowance to call our own. How 
important that this sum should be wisely spent! . . . But we have heard the Corps, 
school Games, Chapel, labelled “a waste of time”. We have heard the phrase 
bandied about to refer to any school activity that seems rather dull and pointless, 
whatever its true worth. It is good that boys should consider whether the school is 
using up their time in the best possible way, but they should think twice before 
dismissing institutions which have stood the test of years. At school we learn to 
invest our time wisely.”"! 

With the continued emphasis on academic achievement together with an 
expansion of the sporting facilities, Hammond sought to provide a proper balance 
and variety of activities. He would wander cheerfully from the scene of one game to 
the next, encouraging with sometimes vague but undoubtedly benevolent 
gestures. In the investment of his own time he was as industrious as any Percival. 
On the one hand the Council were delighted with what the Chairman described as 
Hammond ’s ‘practical grasp of figures, and all-round administrative ability’, and he 
was energetic in providing for the needs of the school. !? On the other hand, during 
his time at Clifton he managed to publish ten scholarly articles on Greek history, 
to edit part of the revised edition of the Cambridge Ancient History, and to publish a 
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major work, A History of Greece to 322 BC, in 1959.'? The Council, when 
appointing him Headmaster, had promised a grace term to finish this book if he 
needed one, and he took a term off in January 1956, leaving the Second Master, 
S.P. Beachcroft, to run the school as Acting Headmaster in his absence. As far as 
scholarship was concerned no-one could accuse Hammond of failing to lead by 
example. 

Above all, though, Hammond was aware that good results flowed from able boys 
and it was with a view to tapping the reservoir of talent in professional Bristol 
homes, as well as increasing fee income, that plans were made for the opening of a 
third day-boy house, to be called East Town. The implications of such a move were 
considerable: the overall numbers in the school would rise, and the balance 
between boarders and day-boys would be altered. When Hammond took over from 
Lee in 1954 numbers stood at 583, with 122 day-boys: when he left in 1962 there 
were 673, with 201 day-boys. The only other area of growth was Polack’s House 
which, under Philip Polack, contained well over 70 boys all through this period, 
making it easily the largest boarding house. 

East Town’s home was where the Shenstone laboratories had been, and there 
was room for a House Hall and library as well as a range of studies. The library was 
to be named ‘The Eberle Room’ to mark Clifton’s long association with that 
family.'* Hammond chose John Kendall-Carpenter, the rugby international, to be 
the first housemaster, and John Evans, a first-class mathematician as well as a 
hockey international, to be the House Tutor. Forty-seven boys were drafted from 
North Town and South Town, not all of them willingly. The first Head of House 
was B.M. Wilkins and he led the boys in three cheers for their new house, with its 
motto Sol semper resurgit, on the opening day, April 30th 1957. A chapel service 
began the proceedings, with the Chairman (Sir Frank Tribe), the Council, the 
Sheriff of Bristol and other dignitaries present. They were later joined by the Lord 
Mayor of Bristol (Alderman G. A. Watson Allan) in the New Lecture Room where 
he recalled that back in 1860 one of his predecessors had presided at the founding 
meeting of the College, and emphasized the close links that had existed since then 
between the City and the school. Sir Frank Tribe, in his speech, drew attention to 
Clifton’s contribution to education through its pioneering of the day-boy system 
and reminded his audience that the Royal Charter granted to the school 
authorities ‘a large measure of control not only over the boys but over their parents 
as well’.'? Then the company proceeded downstairs to East Town’s front door 
where the Lord Mayor turned the key and the sun rose on the first house to be 
opened at Clifton for seventy years. 
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The Labour Government that had bravely tackled Britain’s post-war problems 
collapsed in 1951 and there followed thirteen years of Tory rule under four Prime 
Ministers, all very memorable in their own way (Winston Churchill, Anthony 
Eden, Harold Macmillan, Alec Douglas-Home). The age of austerity gradually 
gave way to what Professor Galbraith named ‘The Affluent Society’. This was 
achieved through what historians are now prepared to call a ‘second industrial 
revolution’, which took place in Britain during the 1950s. The great exporting 
industries such as coal, cotton, iron and steel, which had brought Britain greatness 
in the nineteenth century, were in deep decline, outstripped by more competitive 
nations. Between the wars there had been a period of experimentation with new 
technologies and in the 1950s British scientific ingenuity led to the growth of 
revolutionary industries. The opening of Calder Hall atomic power station in 
1956, the development of the jet engined ‘Comet airliner for regular transatlantic 
flights (1952), the expansion of automation in factories, the establishment of IBM 
computers in 1951, the growth of the transistor industry (invented in 1948) and 
the spread of BBC television (1946) and ITV (1955) — all these created jobs, 
wealth and a new attitude to life.’ 

Moreover from 1941 to 1955 there was a rapid rise in population, with a special 
‘bulge’ year in 1947, and this, together with the general rise in prosperity, had 
important implications for schools like Clifton. For one thing not only did the 
upper class survive the Labour Government’s attempt to dismantle it, but by 1962 
one per cent of the British people still owned 43 per cent of the capital, and the 
number of domestic servants continued to rise until 1960. According to social 
analysts such as Anthony Sampson, the aristocracy was still influential in 
government, and the public school/Oxbridge grip on the City, the Civil Service 
and the Church was maintained. There was, moreover, a 30 per cent growth in the 
middle class as a new group of professions emerged, based on the latest technologies 
— advertisers, media men, computer experts, and accountants.” All this meant that 
there was a growing demand for public school education throughout the 1950s 
because it was perceived to be the road to social and financial advancement. Also 
the political threat to these schools seemed to disappear for a time as the Labour 
Party’s fortunes sank. There was inflation during the 1950s and this worried the 
governors of public schools because they had to increase their fees: but there were 
plenty of parents able and willing to pay. 

The other important result of the growth in population and the increase in 
prosperity was the appearance of the ‘teenage’ culture. More young people than 
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ever before had jobs and money to spend at precisely the time when the 
technological revolution provided them with a dazzling new range of things to buy, 
especially records and ‘fashionable’ clothes. The theatre, and to a greater extent 
the cinema, began to concentrate increasingly on glamorous young anti-heroes 
(such as James Dean) with ‘Teddy boys’ and ‘rock ’n roll’ gripping the imagination 
of the young. The introduction of the X certificate for films in 1951 led to a growth 
of overt sexuality in the cinema, while for the stage John Osborne, Samuel Beckett, 
Harold Pinter and Arnold Wesker wrote plays designed to shock and confuse, as 
well as to entertain. Closest to Clifton perhaps was Joan Littlewood’s Theatre 
Workshop production of the brilliant stage-play Oh What a Lovely War!, which 
portrayed the Old Cliftonian Haig as an ignorant buffoon and poured scorn on all 
that he had achieved, as well as the ‘Newboltian’ values of the pre-1914 public 
school world. 

Throughout the ’fifties and early ’sixties the public schools on the whole 
withstood this alternative culture which was denounced by a Cabinet minister 
(Lord Hailsham) as ‘a conspiracy of intellectuals without faith, delinquents 
without honour and muck rakers without charity or compassion’.* Even so, much 
depended on where a school was situated. Disturbing ripples would hardly affect a 
boarding school in the country-side, but a school like Clifton, which was part of 
what John Betjeman called ‘the most beautiful, interesting and distinguished city 
in England’ and contained two hundred day-boys, was bound to be well abreast of 
developments. Indeed, it is from the middle ’fifties that two points of view about 
Clifton began to emerge: the ‘liberal’ view that it was a good thing to be in close 
touch with the ‘real life’ of a city, and the ‘conservative’ view that boys are best 
brought up shielded from the increasing wickedness of the modern world. 

During Hammond’s time none of this constituted a real problem. The houses 
were firmly in the grip of senior boys who exercised strong discipline over their 
juniors; everybody was kept occupied by a busy timetable and it was thought 
perfectly normal to stay in on Saturday nights. Yet among the intellectuals there 
was a definite stirring, and it must be remembered that Clifton, for a school, was 
definitely an intellectual place in the 1950s. Two articles by boys on Eden’s 
intervention in Suez (1956) did not conceal their disillusionment: the Govern- 
ment had ‘left its ally America in the lurch; failed to inform the United Nations of 
its action; and so mishandled the “ultimatum” that it appeared that Britain was 
taking advantage of the Egyptian-Israeli war to seize the Canal for herself. Like so 
many other actions it miscarried through a sad lack of leadership or vision’. For 
another writer ‘the Government has made our nation seem at the same time both 
wicked and foolish — wicked, because it chose to defy the U.N. Organization and 
take an international problem into its own hands, and foolish, because, lacking the 
courage of its own convictions, it quickly ordered the retreat of the army, and 
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thereby hammered the final nails into the coffin of Britain’s standing as a major 
power.’* Suez brought home even to those determined to close their eyes to reality 
the unwelcome fact that Britain was no longer a first rank power. At Clifton, where 
so many Old Cliftonians in the nineteenth century had striven to serve the empire, 
big questions were raised in the minds of the inquiring young. 

That even as late as 1957 the regime in the houses had not changed essentially 
since the beginning of the century is illustrated by an article from J.W. 
Wickenden, an American E.S.U. scholar who spent a year in Oakeley’s during the 
Suez crisis. ‘By tradition’, he wrote, ‘and possibly for the sake of improving 
international relations (which at that time needed a bit of smoothing out) I was 
promoted to a House Sixth. This glorious advancement not only gave me more 
freedom, rather than the restrictions of “call-overs” and “lock-ups”, but more 
important, it enabled me to become acquainted with two of the outstanding 
features of an English public school — fags and beatings . . . After hearing many 
infamous stories about the brutalities of the beatings, | was prepared to see a “cat- 
o’-nine-tails” bury itself unmercifully into the recipient’s flesh and leave him as it 
were mortally wounded. Instead I was in for a tremendous disappointment.” There 
was nothing excessive about the Clifton system, perhaps, yet routine fagging and 
beating were very much part of the order of the day. 

‘How will we describe Clifton and you to our friends at home?’, asked Messrs 
Herbert and Vaughey, two E.S.U. scholars the following year. ‘Perhaps a Night 
Op. with slaughtered Gestapo left in the midst of an otherwise law-abiding 
Bristol. Perhaps in house entertainments with dignified housemasters in red wigs 
and green skirts, or local composers with electrified bow ties that light, or town 
meetings with Communist members. It might be best described in the enthusiastic 
clash of Corps boots maintaining the “British militaristic tradition”. Or might it be 
Big School with the crash of falling benches during the Latin grace? Perhaps there 
is a little bit of essence in the hopeless attempt of a small boy to get himself and his 
muddy shoes into Chapel without attracting the attention of his Head of House or 
the Marshal. 

‘We might try, as hypocrites, to explain British sports. We might attempt the 
explanation of the College’s clear divisions into forms, sets, blocks and groups as an 
adjunct to the quite obvious house divisions of fag, non-fag, Fourths or Little 
Fifths, Fifths and Sixths, the latter not to be confused, entirely, with Praepostors. 
We admit it; we were just the tiniest bit confused at first, but by miracles and local 
kindness found our way. Hospitality and kindness’, they concluded re-assuringly, 
‘in fact, are the qualities that typify Clifton.” 

However, the boy Editor of The Cliftonian in July 1958 could see much at Clifton 
that he felt was bogus. Prompted by a fairly inflammatory sermon from Mervyn 
Stockwood, a young Bristol parish priest who was a frequent visitor to the school 
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under Lee and Hammond, and who had quoted John Osborne from the pulpit, 
inviting the congregation ‘to reconsider some of the accepted commonplaces of our 
society, with a detached and realistic approach’, the Editor turned his critical gaze 
upon Commem. ‘How petty is the general bunting atmosphere and our pre- 
occupation with skirt-lines; how ephemeral and futile our concern with ostenta- 
tious button-holes; how clearly jealousy and vanity project like hatpins from the 
hat styles they keep in place. How raucous and unreal the hymn-shouting can be.’ 
This was quite strong stuff for the Editorial of a school magazine. Two years later 
the School Dramatic Society presented Osborne’s play Look Back in Anger to ‘a 
limited audience in the Preparatory School Hall’. ‘The play is controversial and, at 
times, unpleasant’, wrote Nigel Jones in his review, but ‘the fact that the 
production was undertaken and permitted here must surely be regarded as a healthy 
sign. No doubt there do exist in bed-sitters in, let us say, Warrington, young non- 
academic intellectuals who have been deprived by circumstances of the benefits of 
a public school education; no doubt these people do hate the Establishment, the 
Church, the Monarchy and all the social differences imposed from above; and as 
they do exist, to deny their existence on the grounds that they are not nice might 
well be thought short-sighted.’® The boy who played the lead réle of ‘not nice’ 
Jimmy Porter on this occasion was Braham Murray, later a distinguished drama 
producer. 

Many schools would not have thought this a suitable play to put on in 1960, 
even in front of ‘a limited audience’. Yet it was to be very much a feature of Clifton 
in the next decades that, on the whole, the daring should be attempted, and even 
the outrageous risked. Given the strong artistic talent congregated in Polack’s 
House; the intellectual quality of many of the boys, especially in the day houses; a 
certain radicalism among many of the influential young masters; a liberal tradition 
and a tolerant Headmaster, it was perhaps inevitable. ‘We had quite a lot of wags in 
those days’, Nicholas Hammond recalled thirty years later.” Chief of these was 
John Cleese, who with a coterie of collaborators based on the town houses began to 
develop some of the comic routines that would bring him fame in later years. 

Speaking to the South African Parliament in Cape Town on February 3rd 1960, 
the British Prime Minister, Harold Macmillan, referring to the political climate in 
Africa, used the words ‘the wind of change is blowing through the continent’. This 
phrase was seized upon by newspaper and television journalists so that it rapidly 
became, like Macmillan’s previous election remark ‘You’ve never had it so good’, 
an item of popular currency, summing up what many people sensed was happening 
in the contemporary world. ‘It requires an arrogance as colossal as that of an 
Editorial to suppose that the school is subject to no decay and that “the wind of 
change” has no place in unreformed Clifton’, wrote the Editor in December 1960. 
‘But do we speak of reform?’ he went on: ‘Revolution is what we plead for. Yet how 
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can we expect revolutionary advances when revolution is to come from a Sixth 
Form soaked in its precarious privileges and wreathed in an aura of smug self- 
sufficiency. ’!° 

‘We feel an urge for Progress’, another Editor wrote a year later. ‘This is right and 
justifiable, since only by destroying may we create; only by destruction improve the 
construction.’ Yet he counselled moderation. ‘Before intellectually dismissing 
privilege, the fagging system or the public school as remnants from a primitive 
generation we must consider . . . the motives of their creation and their practical 
application. Much undeniably requires alteration; but let it be wise and systematic 
modification, rather than rejection and obliteration.’ A change, of a sort, in the 
hierarchical structure took place that very term (summer 1961) when it was 
announced that ‘at last B.S.L. (Big Side Levée) has been subject to much needed 
reform. At present it consists of sixteen praepostors who have elected thirteen 
school prefects. A distinguished and vegetable tie* has been specially created for 
the latter. Games ability is no longer the criterion for possession of this florid 
garment.’ The creation of prefects, who were to be elected by the praepostors, was 
seen as something of a triumph for democracy. 

‘Clifton in 1961 is a very different place from the Clifton of 1951’, wrote M.B. 
Gilmour of Brown’s. ‘Winds of change have become near hurricanes. On one level 
we have become a broader, more enlightened society, frequenting the theatres, 
cinemas, concert halls and coffee bars in ever-increasing numbers. The Freedom of 
the City has many advantages, but it has one great disadvantage. Clifton is very 
nearly the only public school on the edge of a big city; to-day we accept, as the 
norm, the facilities which are the dreams of many other less fortunate schoolboys. 
The sad corollary of our wider interests is that the traditional public school 
institutions have none of the glamour, gloss, or cheap commercialism of modern 
entertainment. Cricket has halved its numbers, because it requires too much effort 
and time in comparison with other ‘once-a-week’ games. The Debating Society, 
with a good motion and the added attraction of the High School, debates with a 

packed house of thirty. And the House Plays, the end product of much love, care, 
- sweat and blood, have to be performed in a two-thirds empty hall.’!! 

This was only one point of view, however, and it aroused an indignant response 
from J. Evershed, of Brown’s. Gilmour had accused Cliftonians of being ‘blasé, 
apathetic, unenthusiastic and disinterested’, he complained. ‘But can the spirits 
which moved the highly successful jazz and beat show of last term be described as 
blasé? Is apathy the right word to use when one considers the number of university 
and other awards won by Cliftonians in recent years? Can the figures behind the 


* a reference to its design, which included a corn-sheaf emblem. 
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boom in popularity of the 60 Club and the Music Club be termed disinterested?’ 
Are not House plays and sports such as rowing vigorous pursuits, he went on, and as 
for unattended debates, ‘yesterday I had difficulty in finding a place in the New 
Lecture Room five minutes before the debate started.’!” 

But the intellectuals had the bit between their teeth, though some readers felt 
that the autumn Editorial of 1961 went too far: it provoked letters of outrage from 
several O.C.s and the Headmaster had to confess as much to the Council. ‘It is 
intended to publish in the next Cliftonian a paragraph emphasizing that the 
Editorial expresses the personal views of the Editors and not the views of the 
school,’ he assured them.’ ‘These remarks will not be popular’, the Editor had 
begun. “They will offend those whose self-interest distorts their vision of our 
society and the purpose of the public schools within it.” He then outlined the 
argument against the exclusiveness of the public schools which was to plague the 
consciences of many middle-class intellectuals throughout the ’sixties and 
’seventies. ‘We live in the Age of the Welfare State. Less and less do the bourgeois 
rule and exploit the abilities of the poor: less is status at birth an immediate passport 
to respect and success. Ability and character should be the basis of a justly fluid 
society, not hereditary wealth or class privilege. The Capitalist World is entering 
into a Meritocracy in which the existing public school is anachronistic. These 
schools are still restricted to the offspring of the higher income groups, whose 
parents may themselves have enjoyed this luxury of the affluent. The situation is 
ludicrous. The wealth of a parent, perhaps established on hereditary property, can 
buy for his son the tremendous advantage of this education. It is little wonder that 
the liberal-minded decry the system.’!* In short, there was nothing really wrong 
with a Clifton education — indeed it was excellent. But how unfair that it was open 
only to those who could pay! 

In the same issue there was also a long article by P.J. Sluglett of Oakeley’s who 
had the previous year founded the ‘Sixty’ Club (1960) for intellectual debate. He 
pointed out that much had changed in the outside world, yet too much at Clifton 
stayed the same. This was dangerous, he argued, for ‘the modern world does not 
view the public schoolboy with the deference of former times, a fact which is only 
being realized slowly by some of the schools. The conception of a rigid class system, 
of born governors and born governed, is no longer valid. A social upheaval, 
mercifully a peaceful one, has altered this entirely. In order to deal with this new 
situation we should concern ourselves to produce a different type of leader. He 
must lead by persuasion, reason and argument rather than by holding privileges 
denied to those under him . . .’ ‘So we should not be concerned’, Sluglett wrote in 
a concluding paragraph, ‘to produce the great or the famous, or those who attain 
their glory through their ability to shout most and think least. Instead, the new 
Cliftonians should be taught to reject the bad and obsolete, and to remember that 
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humility, tolerance and a deep concern for the welfare of humanity is more 
important than any amount of self-centred leadership. Then, perhaps, we would 
not be always the same, but always striving to achieve something better, and more 
fitted to take our place in modern society.’!” These were brave words and, in their 
way, prophetic. 

The extent and the force of these reasoned criticisms, even though they may 
have represented the views of only a minority, were certainly influential at Clifton, 
though they did not bring about radical change at this particular stage: the full 
force of ‘student revolt’ came later in the 1960s. What is interesting is that all the 
arguments that formed part of the student armoury later in the decade had already 
been exhaustively canvassed in the pages of The Cliftonian years before. Whatever 
its critics might say, Hammond’s Clifton was no ostrich with its head buried in the 
sand. Moreover, with 48 sixth formers moving on to Oxford and Cambridge in 
1961, and 65 out of 145 leavers bound thither in 1962, 23 of them with awards, it 
was hardly in the academic doldrums either.'® And with the Ist XI declared the 
best school cricket team in England in 1960 by a national daily newspaper, it was 
clear that Clifton could still ‘play the game’. 
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A new Headmaster is generally expected to produce a coherent plan of action on 
assuming office, and Hammond was not slow to do so. He had the advantage of 
being able to draw upon the report of the Inspectors who had thoroughly examined 
the school in 1953, and who had pointed to poor facilities for Biology and Music as 
the chief deficiencies. He also had the advantage that 1962 was the Centenary of 
the school and for such an occasion there was every chance of a successful Appeal. 
So his advice to the Council early in 1955 was that, in order of priority, there 
should be built a new Biology laboratory, an extension to the Music School, an 
extension to the Sanatorium, anda new dining hall for the Preparatory School. All 
this would be expensive, and he suggested that an noe should be launched as 
soon as possible.! 3 

Hammond explained the need for better Biology facilities very clearly in an 
Appeal statement of November 1955. ‘Since 1926 the volume of teaching in 
Science and Mathematics has increased greatly. All boys in the middle part of the 
school are taught Science and Mathematics regardless of the consideration 
whether they will go into the Science or Arts side of the upper part of the school. 
The “specialists” who spend two-thirds of their time upon Advanced Level and 
Scholarship work in Science and Mathematics now total over 100 boys divided 
into three main streams — those taking Mathematics and Physics (at present 26), 
those taking Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry (at present 38) and those taking 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology (at present 41). From this field some 80% succeed 
each year in passing their ‘A’ level examinations. There are in addition boys who 
spend about half their time upon Scientific subjects in preparation for Service 
Examinations or for Apprenticeships. The staff engaged in teaching Mathematics 
and Science consists of 15 masters whose whole time is given to these subjects, and 
a number of others who assist part-time. Thus the Science Block as a whole is a 
large element in the school which is more likely to expand than contract in the 
future.’ 

The plan was to build another storey on top of the existing Science School 
which had been built extra strong in the Holmyard era so that it would take the 
strain. The two members of staff most closely concerned with the planning of the 
new building were Freddie Mee, the Head of Science, and Hugh Davie, the senior 
biologist. Mee, who had firsts in science from both Cambridge and London 
Universities, moved to Clifton from Sherborne School in 1951 and left to become 
an H.M.I. in 1964. Dr Hugh Davie, an experienced research biologist, had been 
appointed to Clifton in 1940 and remained on the staff until 1970. With the 
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expansion of biology teaching generally and the construction of new laboratories, 
his finest hour had come. The Industrial Fund for the Advancement of Scientific 
Education promised £13,000 towards the scheme, the O.C. Society produced an 
interest-free loan of £20,000 and William Stone, Clifton’s remarkable centenarian 
(born in 1857), gave £2,000. Work began in December 1956 and the new ‘Stone’ 
laboratories, including the splendidly equipped and re-sited ‘Stone’ Science 
Library, were officially opened at Commem in 1958 by Sir Wilfrid Anson.° 

In September 1956 the death occurred of A.C. Austin, an Old Cliftonian who 
bequeathed his house in Clifton (2 Rodney Cottages) to the school. The sale raised 
£3,900 and enabled the Council to purchase No. 2 Worcester Road, the large 
house next to the Sanatorium, for £4,000.* As a mark of gratitude it was agreed 
that the new acquisition should be called Austin House, and it was decided that 
the Sanatorium and Austin House should be linked together by an extension and 
that the whole complex should become an enlarged, more modern San, under the 
care of the Matron, Miss Harris. The need for expanded medical premises was 
underlined by the unprecedented influenza outbreak which raged for eight weeks in 
the winter term of 1957, keeping 355 boys out of school at one point.’ The 
architect Eustace Button designed the new extension which was in operation in 
1960. 

As is often the case, unexpected windfalls such as the grant from the Industrial 
Fund, and the Austin bequest, had dictated what parts of the rebuilding 
programme should be tackled first. Meanwhile many Council meetings were taken 
up with discussions about what the next steps should be, and a number of schemes 
were floated and shelved in pursuit of an agreed strategy. In 1953 the O.C. Society 
had launched its own Centenary Appeal which, supervised by the O.C. Secretary, 
Jock’ Crawford, brought in £37,000 from about 1,000 O.C.s.° In 1957 the 
Council and the O.C. Society together set up a Joint Appeal Committee chaired 
by the President of the College, Lord Evershed. Much of the detailed work was 
undertaken by a sub-committee chaired by Sydney Barratt, an O.C. industrialist 
who had recently joined the Council, and they reached two important decisions: 
first, that they would appeal for £400,000 (a very large sum in those days), and that 
they would appoint Air Marshal Sir Alick Stevens (who was not an O.C.) as 
permanent Appeal Secretary. 

AtCommem, on the 21st June 1958, the Chairman of Council, Sir Frank Tribe, 
formally launched the Centenary Appeal. In his speech to the Governors he 
admitted that ‘this is not an easy time to raise a sum of this magnitude by voluntary 
subscriptions. But we must all do our best to support it, for on its success will largely 
depend the issue of whether we can keep abreast of the times by modernizing our 
buildings and strengthening our resources or whether we gradually slip behind the 
standards set by other schools which have launched similar appeals or can draw on 
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Government grants.’’ That same day, as he walked across the Close after the 
prizegiving ceremony in the marquee, he collapsed without warning and died 
shortly afterwards, aged 64. His funeral service was held in the school chapel a 
week later and tributes came from all sides to a popular and much respected 
national figure. 

Tribe had left North Town in 1912, and The Cliftonian wrote that ‘Clifton was 
fortunate when he joined the Council in 1944 and doubly fortunate when he 
became its Chairman in 1951. He brought to this position all the qualities which 
he showed in his profession (as Auditor-General). His capacity for mastering 
detail without for a moment losing sight of the more important issues, his balance 
and judgement, the great pains to which he was willing to go to bring an issue to its 
proper conclusion, his honesty of purpose, his fund of common-sense and 
imperturbability and his natural shrewdness were of themselves of inestimable 
value . . . A very strong sense of duty was fostered in Cliftonians of his generation 
by many teachers — most consciously and conscientiously, perhaps, by H.B. Mayor 
(a Form Master on the classical side). Tribe somehow managed to discharge every 
duty as if he were enjoying a pleasure.’® 

Into the office of Chairman, so sadly and unexpectedly vacated, the Council 
voted Sydney Barratt, who had entered North Town as a small boy at about the 
time Frank Tribe had been Head of the House (and Head of School). Barratt left 
with a scholarship in Science to Balliol and after a distinguished career at Oxford 
he became a lecturer in Chemistry at Leeds University, and Reader at University 
College, London. He was then enticed into industry in the 1930s and helped to 
build up the firm of Albright and Wilson, a chemicals giant of which he became 
Chairman in 1959. He was knighted in 1961. He had been a member of the 
Council for only two years, but that was enough for the power of his intellect and 
the extraordinary range of his interests, including an acute capacity for business, to 
impress his colleagues. 

Recent discussions in the Council about the needs of the school had resulted ina 
decision to build a new classroom block on the site between the swimming bath 
and the Lower Close, and it was the new Chairman’s suggestion that this should be 
named ‘The Tribe Building’ in memory of Sir Frank.” Designed by Eustace Button, 
the new block would contain eight modern classrooms and — above all — a fine new 
Art School to replace the existing art rooms which were located in the attic of Muir 
House and were far from ideal. The whole of the top floor of the new building was 
to become a teaching studio, with a further room for the History of Art on the floor 
below. 

The details of the scheme were worked out by the Director of Art, Bill 
Leadbetter, who had come to Clifton in 1947 after a spell as Senior Art Organiser 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire. A Scotsman of formidable appearance and 
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temperament, he was described by the Chief Education Officer for the West Riding 
as aman who combined ‘an admirable virility with profound aesthetic sensibilities, 
an unusual combination which could not fail to bring him success as a 
schoolmaster’.'° The ‘virile’ side of Leadbetter’s nature was manifested in his 
passion for rugby football which came second only to his love of Art. Above all, 
both on the rugby pitch and at the easel, he was a disciplinarian who expected the 
highest standards. He was one of the few martinets to be appointed to the Clifton 
staff and for twenty-three years most boys (and many colleagues) stood in awe of 
him — often to their advantage. For many years Clifton’s outward appearance 
reflected his own colour sense as he tended to decide what shades should be chosen 
for the outside paintwork, the decoration of the N.L.R. and other public rooms, 
and even the school clock (cream and red). When Hammond took the bold step of 
abolishing house caps in 1959, it was the Director of Art who designed the striped 
house ties that every boy would now wear instead of the plain blue school tie.!! 
Meanwhile work began on the Tribe building and it was ready for use in the Lent 
term of 1962. i 

The scheme for the extension of the Music School received a tremendous boost 
in 1960 when Miss M.K. Townsend, the sister of two Cliftonians, E.T. Townsend 
who was drowned shortly after leaving Clifton in 1896, and his brother George, 
both of Brown’s House, gave £10,000 towards the project.'* A building not far 
short in size of the original Music School was constructed next to it on Guthrie 
Road. It contained a spacious room where at last the Bandmaster, Tom Geggie, 
and members of the School Band could practise in comfort, released from what The 
Cliftonian described as ‘the sunless and drab surroundings of the dungeons next to 
the armoury’.'*? There was also an ensemble room containing a two-manual 
harpsichord and several smaller rooms for teaching and practice. The new Music 
School was ready for the Centenary Year and the famous violinist Yehudi Menuhin 
came to open it on June 25th 1962. According to The Cliftonian, ‘Mr Menuhin’s 
great charm of manner and persuasive eloquence made a deep impression on all 
who heard him speak in the New Lecture Room. He spoke of the exciting 
developments of music in education during the last decades, and the importance of 
cultural pursuits in this technological age. Welcome also was his suggestion that 
the ever increasing and indiscriminate use of background music in railway stations, 
hotels and elsewhere should be banned and our subconscious left in peace.’!* 

Another scheme that gradually became a feature of the Centenary Appeal was 
an ambitious redecoration of the Chapel. Oliver Fiennes, the Chaplain appointed 
by Hammond in 1958, was very keen that the crypt, hitherto used as storage space, 
should be converted into a second chapel for the celebration of informal services. 
The Council, which contained two ecclesiastical dignitaries in John Wild, the 
Dean of Durham, and Mervyn Haigh, Bishop of Winchester, were not happy with 
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this idea even though Fiennes felt very strongly about it. In the end a compromise 
was reached, and to appease the Chaplain ‘the Headmaster was asked to tell Mr 
Fiennes that the Council are most appreciative of his work but are opposed to 
having two chapels. They are anxious to meet his wishes in every way possible 
other than this and any proposal he makes to the Headmaster will be sympatheti- 
cally considered within reason regardless of cost.’!” 

Fiennes took advantage of this offer to propose a thorough redecoration of the 
Chapel, supervised by the distinguished church architect Sebastian Comper. One 
major difficulty was the Holman Hunt glass mosaic of Christ in the Temple which 
had served as a reredos behind the high altar for many years. Although Hunt was a 
famous ‘pre-Raphaelite’ artist, not everyone admired the mosaic, partly because of 
its dull colours and partly because the depiction of Christ as a rather angelic Pre boy 
sometimes raised a smile. On the other hand, as several members of the Council 
pointed out, taste changes and works of art should not be discarded by one 
generation, for they may well please the next. After a good deal of debate it was 
agreed that the mosaic should be repositioned on the south wall of the south 
chancel (where few notice it). 

Meanwhile the ceiling of the chancel was painted a lustrous blue and the special 
shade of ‘Comper pink’ was mixed by the expert himself and applied to the east 
end. The blue of the roof, the pink of the walls, the bright orange of the Hugh 
Easton windows, the patterned hangings and elaborate gilding, a complicated 
polygonal candelabrum for the central lantern — all this might have looked 
dreadful: but such was the masterly skill of Mr Comper that the finished result was 
hailed as a transformation from something rather dull to something radiant and 
exceptional. The work proceeded slowly, however, and was not entirely complete 
for the Centenary celebrations. ‘All that remains in the Chapel itself’, wrote 
Fiennes, ‘is to paint the riddel posts behind the altar, lay a carpet in the sanctuary, 
adjust the lighting system, complete the series of frontals (we still need a green 
one), and re-arrange the side-chapel. The ante-chapel and “approaches”, on the 
other hand, still have a good deal of work to be done in them.’!© The whole project 
was an imaginative and, in its way, trendsetting achievement which helped to 
project Clifton Chapel into the forefront of public school religious experimenta- 
tion in the next two decades. 

In addition to all the major schemes there were several lesser projects that were 
carried out as part of the Centenary Appeal. The college workshops were 
redeveloped and the boys’ workshops above the swimming bath were improved. 
Money was spent on the restoration of the libraries in School House and Brown’s 
and the laying of wooden floors in South Town and the Brown’s House Hall. The 
one major issue that had not been fully resolved was the difficult question of a new 
dining hall. 
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The need was for a purpose-built hall that would accommodate 800 people at 
one sitting: but where should it be constructed? Three options were seriously 
contemplated. One was to demolish Muir House and Birdwood House and build 
there, and another was to make use of the Hartnell’s site on Percival Road. A third, 
rather sensational, plan was to demolish School House and build another 
quadrangle incorporating a new dining hall. In the end the most practical site was 
thought to be the Muir and Birdwood one, and Gerald Banks, architect of the 
dining hall at St Anne’s College in Oxford, was commissioned to produce plans 
and a model of a viable design. The artist’s drawing appeared as a major feature in 
the glossy Centenary Appeal pamphlet (printed free by Mardon, Son and Hall) 
and was described there as ‘contemporary, original and functional’, and well- 
wishers were invited to subscribe to the Appeal so that — at an estimated cost of 
£140,000 — the new hall could be built. In fact it was never built, partly because the 
design had its critics (even though ‘the Director of Art agreed that the design was 
attractive and interesting’'’) and partly because the estimated cost rose month by 
month and the money was not available. So there was no new dining hall for the 
Centenary, and the debate continued for several years before a solution was found. 

Two remaining items on the Centenary Appeal’s list of improvements 
concerned the Preparatory School where, again, there was a need for a dining hall 
and also a separate gym and swimming bath to relieve pressure on the Upper 
School facilities. Under L.H.A. Hankey (always known as ‘Hank’) the Pre had 
steadily grown in numbers since his appointment in 1946 from 218 to 337 in 1959, 
with rather more than half being day-boys. This growth was in line with a national 
trend, for, as recent research has shown, ‘expansion amid the post-war euphoria 
was a universal phenomenon amongst preparatory schools’. '® However, expansion 
naturally placed a strain on the existing facilities. 

In 1955 Sir Frank Tribe announced in his speech to the Governors that steps had 
been taken to cope with the growth of the Pre. ‘We could not make any effective 
changes with our present accommodation’, he said, ‘but for some time we have had 
our eyes on a large house, known as Colchester House, which stands on the corner 
of Guthrie Road and The Avenue. This was once an independent preparatory 
school but during and since the war it has been under requisition by the 
Government. It has now however been released and we have been able to purchase 
it. With this very suitable additional building we are planning to make 
considerable changes in the organization of the Preparatory School as from next 
September. In particular there will be a complete unit for about 40 Town boys 
between the ages of 7 and 8'%. The present Butcombe House will be moved into 
the better accommodation available in what was Colchester House but is now to be 
renamed Sharp’s House in honour of Mr E.G. Sharp, the first headmaster of the 
Preparatory School as it now is.’ 
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‘These changes’, he concluded, ‘which have only been decided on after long and 
careful consideration by the Council and much planning on the part of the 
Headmaster and Mr Hankey . . . will enhance the reputation of the Preparatory 
School, already established as one of the finest preparatory schools in the 
country.’!? Sharp’s House was duly declared open on Saturday, October 8th 1955 
by Angus Maude, M.P., President of the Incorporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools. 7° 

In 1954 Hankey was elected Chairman of the I.A.P.S., the first headmaster of a 
prep school directly connected with a public school to be chosen — overcoming to 
some extent the opposition of smaller independent prep schools to the ‘tied 
houses’. This began Hankey’s long record of service to the I.A.P.S. of which he was 
to be Chairman twice more, then Secretary for eight years after his retirement from 
the Pre, and finally Vice-President. In June 1950 Hankey reported that ‘the school 
is uncomfortably full and I am constantly having to warn the parents of boys whose 
names were put on the waiting list up to four years ago that I have not been able to 
find guaranteed vacancies.’*! Spurred on by this, the Council acquired in April 
1959 No. 109 Pembroke Road, known as ‘Langford Lodge’, perhaps for use as a 
dining hall.** Pre boys were still being fed in the nissen huts which had been 
erected in The Avenue by the Americans during the war. Not attractive to look at 
in any case, they were now beginning to age and they were not big enough. 

While discussions were taking place about future plans, The Avenue Hotel, 
immediately opposite the main Pre building, was offered for sale and the Council 
bought it early in 1960. Hankey urged that Hartnell’s House should be moved to 
Langford Lodge so that all the Pre houses might be on one site”’, but in the end the 
decision was taken to sell Langford Lodge again and concentrate on converting The 
Avenue Hotel into a dining hall. This scheme was the one advertised in the 
Appeal brochure, and it was eventually carried out. More by way of wishful 
thinking was a plan, which also appeared in the Appeal brochure, to build a 
separate gymnasium and swimming bath for the Pre. This would have released the 
very considerable pressure on the Upper School facilities but the project was 
quietly dropped, and for two decades more than a thousand boys were somehow 
catered for in one relatively small gym and a far from large open-air swimming 
bath. 

The Avenue Hotel was suitably converted and in full use by the Centenary year. 
It was not exactly a ‘dining hall’ because it covered two floors and was divided into 
eight separate units, but everyone found it a big improvement on the nissen huts. 
In a generous gesture to the Bursar, Ian Merry, who since his appointment in 1952 
had naturally been a key figure in the planning and organisation of all the building 
improvements, Hankey requested that the new premises should be known as 


” ¢ 


“Merry House”, ‘a name as cheerful as it is appropriate’.“* The Bursar, though 
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‘Sharing a joke.’ The Bursar (I.D. Merry) with J.K.B. Crawford, S.P. Beachcroft and 
Nicholas Hammond. 
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flattered, would have preferred to refuse the honour which he thought might raise 
embarrassing problems while he remained in office. The Council decided that 
there would be no official naming ceremony ‘but that there would be no objection 
to the dining halls being known colloquially as “Merry House” ee 

The Centenary Appeal had aimed high and by the end of 1962 it had raised 
£342,251, which included the £36,747 which came in from the O.C. Society’s 
Appeal.’° A wide range of major improvements had been paid for: only the Upper 
School dining hall and the Pre gym and swimming bath were left on the agenda, 
and it was estimated that over £70,000 was still available for future expenses.’ All 
those who had worked so hard for the Appeal over many years could feel, as the 
celebrations began, that their efforts had not been wasted. 
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Annus Mirandus 


One difficulty about the ‘Centenary Year’ is when it began and when it finished. 
Clifton College was formally opened on September 30th 1862; therefore the 100th 
academic year began in September 1961 and ended in July 1962. This was duly 
recognised by The Cliftonian for December 1961 which described the Guildhall 
banquet, held in October 1961, as marking ‘the beginning of the Centenary of the 
school’.' On the other hand The Cliftonian for December 1962 opened with the 
words ‘This is the last term of the Centenary Year’, and as that term featured a royal 
visit to mark the Centenary, it would seem churlish to discount it on merely 
chronological grounds. So, paradoxically, it must be accepted that the ‘Centenary 
Year’ in effect spanned four terms, and very eventful terms they were. 

Two publications were in preparation to coincide with the Centenary. One was 
a new edition of the Register which had been painstakingly compiled by S.P. 
Beachcroft as a last service to the school to which, man and boy, from Head of 
School (1919) to Acting Headmaster (1956) he had devoted his life. Handsomely 
bound in blue buckram imprinted with the school crest, it was a fine companion 
volume to the 1947 Register which had been edited, with equal devotion, by 
J.A.O. Muirhead. 

The question of a ‘Centenary History’ of the school had been raised several years 
before and John Thorn and Martin Scott had been asked for their views on the 
subject. Christie’s history had been published in 1935 and their opinion was that 
‘the longevity of ex-Headmasters and the relatively uneventful history of recent 
decades make it untimely and perhaps unnecessary to write a new history at this 
stage.’” Instead they suggested a series of essays on Clifton topics written by several 
authors. This idea was adopted and Hammond agreed to edit the volume, which 
landed him with a lot of extra work at an already busy time. T.F. Higham, a 
member of the Council who knew John Betjeman, was able to persuade him to 
write a short piece on Clifton’s architecture which, as an admirer of Gothic, 
Betjeman happened to like. A very lively account of Clifton’s distinguished 
contribution to the Armed Forces in two World Wars was provided by Major- 
General Duff, while R.P. Keigwin (then nearly 80) penned an entertaining series 
of reminiscences about Clifton sport. There were studies of the day-boy system by 
Ernest Hazelton who had been Housemaster of South Town; of Clifton and Anglo- 
Jewry by Albert Polack; of Clifton Music by Douglas Fox and Yngve Lidell; of 
Clifton and Science by Dr Trevor Williams, and a piece on Bude by S.P. 
Beachcroft. John Thorn — writing from Repton where he had become Headmaster 
in 1961 — destroyed what was left of Henry Newbolt’s reputation at Clifton with a 
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critical appraisal of the poet in his centenary year, and Martin Scott wrote about 
Percival and the foundation of the school: for Scott it was Percival’s conception of 
the school as being ‘one commonwealth in which masters and boys together co- 
operate . . . anend good in itself as well as a training for the future, which is at the 
heart of the Clifton ideal.’? Scott himself was one of Clifton’s losses in the 
Centenary year, for Desmond Lee lured him to Winchester as Second Master, one 
of teaching’s more exotic posts. He was succeeded as Head of History by Martin 
Cozens who had been awarded the top History first at Oxford in 1959. 

The Centenary celebrations could hardly have begun with more fanfare than a 
banquet hosted by the Lord Mayor of London at the Guildhall. Sir Bernard Waley- 
Cohen (son of Sir Robert) had left Polack’s in 1932 for a career in the City and in 
1960 had become one of the youngest of Lord Mayors. He had already made a 
‘state’ visit to Clifton and he now put the Guildhall at the disposal of the O.C. 
Society for a Grand Banquet on October 30th 1961. There were some 760 O.C.s 
and wives present, with no room to spare. The President of the O.C. Society, Sir 
Denys Hicks, opened the proceedings by reading the Queen’s reply to a telegram of 
loyal greetings: ‘Please convey to all assembled at the Old Cliftonian dinner this 
evening my sincere thanks for their loyal greetings. I warmly congratulate them on 
the Centenary of the College. Elizabeth R.’ During the course of the evening the 
School Song was sung, part of it as a solo by John Guy, O.C., who received an 
inscribed silver ashtray by way of thanks. During the choruses ‘the President rang 
the actual bell which Sheasby, as Baths’ Superintendent, rang for fifty years.” 


We'll honour yet the School we knew, 
The best School of all: 
We'll honour yet the rule we knew 


Till the last bell call. . . 


Early in 1962 the great bell of the Wills Tower of Bristol University 
metaphorically called for Clifton’s Headmaster, for Professor H.D.F. Kitto retired 
from the Chair of Greek and Hammond was appointed his successor in March. 
While he felt very sorry to leave, Hammond told the Council he felt that ‘a 
younger headmaster would be better for the school in the years to come.” It was a 
blow, and not the best timing from the school’s point of view as it was very unlikely 
that the Council would find a successor for September. On the other hand no-one 
could begrudge Hammond this excellent opportunity to resume his academic 
career. 

So the summer term of 1962, with all its ceremonies and celebrations, was also 
Hammond’s last as Headmaster. Most of the big events were clustered round 
Commem, and the first was a Grand Concert held in the Colston Hall on Thursday 
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28th June. Two O.C. composers had been commissioned to write works for the 
Choral Society: Richard Drakeford produced a part-song called Fortune, and Peter 
Tranchell a more ambitious setting of Wordsworth’s Ode composed on May morning 
which he entitled The Joyous Year. ‘If the Drakeford was reticent and economical’, 
observed The Cliftonian, ‘the Tranchell work was lavish and expansive, calling fora 
large orchestra including percussion and piano.”® O.C. soloists featured in other 
items: the pianist Joseph Cooper in Malcolm Arnold’s Toy Symphony, David 
Willcocks in Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor on the Colston Hall organ, Nigel 
Coxe in the Grieg Concerto in A minor for piano and orchestra, and Douglas Fox 
who returned to delight the audience with two piano pieces played, of course, with 
his only hand. The concert contained fourteen items in all and was performed to an 
audience of 2,000, a great triumph for Clifton’s Director of Music, Evan Prentice, 
who conducted it. The last item was perhaps the most sensational performance of 
the School Song that there has ever been: ‘the Colston Hall can surely never have 
heard the like of Parry’s distinguished setting of Newbolt’s distinctive words as they 
were performed by the orchestra, choral society, school and entire male element of 
the audience’, The Cliftonian had to admit.’ 

The next day, Friday June 29th, a two-day cricket match against Rugby School 
began on the Close, and at half-past five an audience of 2,900 people was seated in 
the 120 yard-long marquee for the Speeches and Prizegiving. The Headmaster 
began by referring to the current academic year as an annus mirandus in which a 
new record of twenty-three Oxford and Cambridge awards had been won, beating 
the twenty-one achieved at Bude. He also spoke of the success of the Appeal and 
congratulated Sir Alick Stevens, the Appeal Secretary ‘who combines the 
unerring aim of the Commander of Fighter Command with a most lovable 
personality’.® He went on to thank the men ‘who have worked selflessly and 
indefatigably for the Centenary — Colonel Crawford as Secretary of the Old 
Cliftonian Society, and Mr Beachcroft as Editor of the Centenary Register. The 
Centenary buildings and the Centenary decoration of the Chapel have been 
designed and carried out by Mr Eustace Button and Mr Sebastian Comper. Their 
work is so good that I do not want a brick or colour of it changed. The unflagging 
effort and vigilance of the Bursar and the Clerk of Works have brought the 
buildings and decoration to completion by this date, and we thank them all, and 
the builders, contractors and craftsmen.” He also thanked David Imlay (son of 
A.D.I.) who, having been appointed Assistant Bursar in November 1960, had 
taken particular responsibility for the Centenary celebrations. 

The chief guest was the Lord Chancellor, Lord Kilmuir, who felt that the second 
half of Clifton’s 100 years had been harder than the first, ‘for the second fifty years 
saw two world wars ina generation . . . but during this period, not only of war and 
reversion to barbarity, but of abrupt social and scientific transition, we as a nation 
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broadly kept our heads, our sanity, and the standards of duty and conduct which go 
to make the British way of life. No one would deny that Clifton had made a great 
contribution to this result.’ After the speeches the School Band played in the 
South Quad and as evening fell the marquee began to fill with the 1,500 ticket 
holders for the Commemoration Ball, who danced the night away to the music of 
Tommy Kinsman and his Orchestra, and the Russ Henderson Steel Band. 

So dawned Saturday June 30th, the busiest day of all, with three religious 
services, a nail-biting cricket match, a Garden Party, the unveiling of a plaque, 
and an Old Cliftonian Dinner in Big School. In the morning, a Centenary and 
Commemoration Service was held in Bristol Cathedral, in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriff, to mark the close connection of the school with the City and 
County of Bristol. The preacher was Lord Fisher of Lambeth, recently retired as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. While this was in progress, another service took place 
simultaneously in the school chapel for the Old Cliftonians, with the choir of All 
Saints Church deputizing for the school choir. The preacher at this service was the 
Dean of Durham and his sermon was followed by the dedication of a Lenten Bible 
and a silver alms dish presented by two Cliftonians. A collection (amounting to 
£222) was taken towards the cost of a stained glass window in Chapel, to be known 
as the Old Cliftonian Centenary Window. The third service that morning was for 
Polack’s House and it was held in Big School.'® 

A number of displays and exhibitions were open during the afternoon, the 
Science Exhibition especially containing ‘a wealth of ingenious and fascinating 
exhibits and demonstrations’. In the Percival Library there was an extensive range 
of items illustrating the history of the school. While the second day’s play of the 
cricket match against Rugby proceeded on the Close, the Headmaster’s Garden 
Party began in the marquee while the sun shone outside on ‘a colourful and costly 
collection of hats and dresses’.!! At 6 o’clock the Duke of Beaufort unveiled a 
plaque fixed to the old air-raid shelter on the Lower Close facing Guthrie Road: 
this commemorated the feat of the 12 year-old A.E.J. Collins who, in a Junior 
House Match in 1899, scored 628 not out, the highest individual score in the 
history of cricket. 

At almost the same moment the cricket match against Rugby was brought to a 
dramatic conclusion which made the words of Henry Newbolt — widely mocked by 
that Centenary generation — suddenly ring true. There was indeed a ‘breathless 
hush in the Close’ in the dying moments of an exciting game. In their second 
innings, Clifton were set 131 to win in 125 minutes. Wickets fell rather fast and 
the runs came slowly so that a point was reached when 27 runs were needed in the 
last 18 minutes. The boy who stepped into the hero’s réle at this climactic moment 
was John Bretten, who faced his first ball ‘and proceeded to apply himself to the 
problem in no uncertain fashion. Three fours in one over virtually settled the issue, 
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and amid tremendous excitement he swept the third ball of the next over to the 
boundary to win the match with five minutes to spare. The whole of the enormous 
crowd rose to its feet to applaud both sides who had provided such a fine match.’!” 

In the evening there was an Old Cliftonian Dinner in Big School and the guests 
included Bertrand Hallward and Desmond Lee. The toast to the School was 
proposed by the Headmaster of Rugby, Dr Walter Hamilton, the successor of 
Frederick Temple who had recommended the Council to appoint Percival all those 
years ago. There was also a buffet supper for other O.C.s in a marquee on the Close 
and a firework display to mark the end of a memorable Commemoration. 

Though he could not attend any of the ceremonies, General Omar Bradley took 
the opportunity to send the school a message of goodwill from the United States. 
‘Almost two decades have passed since American First Army was privileged to 
establish its headquarters at Clifton College’, he wrote. ‘As head of that army, I 
shall never forget the great kindness and co-operation not only of the school but of 
the townspeople of Bristol. In a trying time, these factors made a difficult task 
infinitely lighter. Although the years have brought many changes in the College 
ranks, and have inevitably left their mark on the life of the town, the character and 
spirit of each remains constant. The same firm purpose which supported planning 
of the Allied invasion of Normandy in 1944 now underlies planning for the 
development and enriching of the school. It is my belief that this goal will be 
achieved, because to succeed is Clifton’s tradition.’!? 

A few weeks later, on July 19th, the Band and Drums of the Ist Battalion the 
Welch Regiment beat retreat on the Close. Past and present O.C. officers of the 
Regiment had contributed to a cup which their Colonel presented to the C.C.F., 
to be awarded annually to the most efficient cadet. The Band neatly contrived to 
render Parry’s music to the School Song as a marching tune and the Regimental 
Goat stole the show as it knelt obediently during the singing of the National 
Anthem. | 

Shortly afterwards the term was over, and with it the headmastership of 
Nicholas Hammond. No-one could suggest that in his appearance or manner he 
was a figure much resembling that of Dr Percival. He was not remote, or austere, or 
terrifying. As many valedictory tributes made clear, all at Clifton had found him a 
friendly, cheerful man, taking a general interest in what went on, ready with a 
word of praise or encouragement. His wife, Margaret, was also very popular in the 
Clifton community as a ‘thoroughly good sort’ and a hardworking hostess. 
Hammond was more of a working scholar than Percival, and under him the strong 
academic traditions of Clifton were maintained. He followed Percival in seeking to 
increase the size of the school which under him rose from a total of 851 in 1954 to 
over a thousand for the first time in 1960. Like Percival, he believed strongly in the 
value of day-boys, and most of this increase came from the foundation of East Town 
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and an increase of day-boys in the Pre. Like Percival, too, he recognized that the 
City of Bristol could not be closed out of the life of the school and he met the 
criticisms of men like Alderman St John Reade by encouraging initiatives that 
would involve Clifton boys in the life of the City. Also, like Percival, he kept the 
boys busy at their games, and the results were good. 

The Centenary marked the close of a hundred years and the end of a 
headmastership, but it was a turning-point in other ways. Those criticisms about 
the social divisiveness of the public schools would grow louder in the coming years, 
and a series of revolutions in the nation’s lifestyle would shortly wreak havoc with 
traditional assumptions that had survived at Clifton during its first century. For 
Hammond’s successor life would not be easy. Perhaps he realised this. But his move 
to the University of Bristol was not in any sense a kind of early retirement, even 
though he was by now 54 years old: on the contrary, it was the beginning of an 
amazingly productive period. He was Professor of Greek for eleven years and he 
also acted as Pro Vice-Chancellor of the University and Deputy Lieutenant of the 
County. He published a dozen books, including a major work on his hero 
Alexander the Great. He was made a Fellow of the British Academy in 1968, and 
created C.B.E. in 1974. After his retirement from Bristol he undertook a dozen or 
so Visiting Professorships throughout the English-speaking world. He even 
appeared in a television series about his exploits inS.O.E. during the war. Very few 
men have so successfully combined a headmastership of a major school with an 
academic career of international distinction, and whatever the challenges of the 
future might be, he left Clifton well equipped to face them. 
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Martin and Alexandra 


The Council had received only one term’s notice of Hammond’s departure and 
they did not want to rush the important task of finding a suitable successor. They 
therefore asked Martin Hardcastle, the Second Master, to be Acting Headmaster 
for as long as proved necessary — which turned out to be two full terms. In this 
unexpected way Hardcastle, who had already given 38 years of distinguished 
service to Clifton, came at last to lead the school he loved. His contemporary, 
Yngve Lidell, wrote of him later that, born in 1902, he ‘only just missed the 
Victorian era with which he had a strong affinity by temperament, values and even 
appearance. His father was Archdeacon of Canterbury, his mother a daughter of 
the first Viscount Goschen, at one time First Lord of the Admiralty. Thus he was 
well connected socially and this gave him the self-assurance and poise which 
enables such a person to face any situation with complete imperturbability.’! 

It was therefore a happy chance that his first term of office should coincide with a 
Royal visit to mark the school’s Centenary. The President, Lord Evershed, had 
invited the twenty-six year old Princess Alexandra, a cousin of the Queen, to visit 
Clifton on Friday, October 12th, together with a Lady-in- Waiting (Lady Balfour), 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Bristol, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Beaufort among others. On the morning of the visit there was a rehearsal for the 
boys in Big School, then after lunch they re-assembled there to greet the Princess, 
whose arrival was heralded with a fanfare and six bars of the National Anthem. In 
his speech of welcome, Lord Evershed proclaimed himself to be a great supporter of 
the Commonwealth and complimented the Princess on the great success of her 
visits to Commonwealth countries. The Head of School, N.G.P. Harrison, then 
presented the Princess with an IIluminated Address which included the pledge that 
Clifton’s ‘heritage of loyal service and of selfless devotion . . . shall flourish and 
endure throughout this second hundred years of Clifton’s history’.” The Princess in 
reply spoke warmly of the importance of friendship and mutual understanding in 
international affairs and hoped that her audience would remember this in their 
future careers, ‘for it is individuals rather than nations or policies’, she urged, ‘who, 
through their integrity and courage, their perception and humanity, achieve the 
goodwill and affection so urgently needed to banish suspicion and bitterness’.* She 
then asked for the grant of two days extra holiday, which provoked prolonged 
applause. 

‘It was now about ten to three’, The Cliftonian relates. ‘By a quarter past the 
Princess was in School House, having visited the kitchens, the Percival Library, 
the Council Room, and the Chapel. In the Council Room she signed the 
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Martin Hardcastle, Sir Sydney Barratt and Lord Evershed greet Princess Alexandra on her visit 
to the School on October 12th, 1962. 
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distinguished visitors’ book and was presented with a copy of the Centenary Essays 
and the record Carols from Clifton. It was in School House, perhaps, that the 
Princess most fully justified the sentiment of the opening words of the President’s 
speech. Never before have junior Cliftonians chatted with a Princess sitting in 
their study, or the School House jazz band given a Royal Command Performance 
impromptu. Nor can her warning to a prospective R.A.F. candidate that he would 
never get in if he didn’t have his hair cut have passed unheeded . . . As she moved 
on to North Town, the Gymnasium, the Science School, the Tribe Building and the 
Workshop, it became increasingly apparent that the split-second timing laid down 
in the official programme was a forlorn hope. She seemed so genuinely interested in 
all she saw, and so anxious to talk properly to as many people as she could that it 
was impossible to rush her.’ In the Tribe Building Princess Alexandra unveiled the 
plaque in memory of Sir Frank Tribe, and her visit ended with a tour of Matthews’ 
House and tea in the new Pre dining hall. ‘You know’, she apparently said to 
Martin Hardcastle, ‘I really do think your boys are remarkably charming.” 

So the Centenary year, one of the most momentous in Clifton’s history, came 
graciously to its close, and the school broke up for the Christmas holidays. The 
boys returned in January 1963 to face one of the worst winter terms, from the point 
of view of the weather, that anyone could remember. Right across the country 
there were unusually heavy falls of snow and prolonged periods of unpleasantly low 
temperatures. Again, no-one could have been better suited by temperament than 
Martin Hardcastle to deal with this ‘outward-bound’ challenge. His report to the 
Council not only supplies many of the details, but it is in itselfa fine example of the 
particular brand of Hardcastle dash and enthusiasm that had inspired generations 


of Clifton boys. 


This might well have been a difficult term: no games of Rugger for the Colts, no 
Soccer and Hockey for the older boys have been played at all on the school 
playing fields. Nevertheless the morale of the school has remained extremely 
high. It is significant, I think, that I have only had one breach of discipline to 
deal with. 

There has been a wide variety of activities available for the boys: the four 
new Fives Courts have proved a godsend; the eight courts have been in 
constant use. There has been a practically non-stop programme every 
afternoon in the gym: P.T., trampolining, boxing training, rowing circuits, 
fencing, etc. and various indoor games. One tennis court has been equipped for 
basket-ball and constantly used: another was also cleared of snow.and six-a-side 
games of Soccer and Hockey have been very popular. 

A dozen or so boys have been going down to the County Ground for indoor 
cricket coaching; others to the local heated baths for swimming. Large 
numbers of boys enjoyed tobogganing on the Promenade and on some 
spectacular runs in Ashton Park. Brown’s House made a skating rink in their 
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Martin Hardcastle, Housemaster of School House 1945-58, with photographs of Generals Bradley 
and Eisenhower, commemorating the link between the U.S. Army and School House. 
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house yard. Ingenuity and initiative have been shown in devising such 
activities as Treasure Hunts. The Long Pen and the Short Pen have been 
successfully run with the necessary training runs in advance, but it has not been 
necessary to fall back on dreary House runs for the masses. 

Mr Y.P. Lidell and one of the praepostors did noble work every half holiday 
organising squads of boys in various essential chores about the school, e.g 
clearing snow and shifting coal, of which there were two emergency dumps in 
the school precincts. The boys carried out these jobs with great goodwill. 
Numbers of boys have voluntarily helped — and are still helping — old people in 
Bristol in any way possible, e.g. clearing snow, fetching water and coal, felling 
timber on a parent’s estate and delivering logs. I hear on all sides what a 
tremendous amount of good this has done to the reputation of Clifton in 
Bristol. I need hardly say that the boys much enjoy doing it. I cannot praise too 
highly the willingness and co-operation of the staff, the excellent example set 
by the praepostors and other leading boys, and the splendid spirit of the school 
as a whole during this rather difficult time.” 


For some of the old hands on the staff it may well have seemed that — for a short 
time — the ‘spirit of Bude’ was abroad again in Clifton. 

The Council duly noted that presiding over an interregnum was never an easy 
task, especially ‘under the worst climatic conditions experienced in Clifton’s 
history’, and they recorded their thanks to Martin Hardcastle, for his had been ‘far 
from a “caretaker government” and the administration of the school was carried on 
with vigour and originality’.© He continued as Second Master until 1966 and 
retired from the staff at the end of 1967, an occasion which prompted the President 
of the College, Sir Sydney Barratt, to describe him as ‘one of the best-known 
schoolmasters of his generation in Britain’.’ As Yngve Lidell pointed out, ‘It is 
more apt to describe him as a Schoolmaster rather than as a Teacher in a formal 
sense: in fact, in later life he used to say that he never taught anybody anything, 
though he was prepared to take anything on, including French.”® For Lidell, 
Hardcastle was ‘an Educator (though not an Educationalist), because his aim was 
the fullest development of the potential of the whole man. He did not deny the 
virtue of inculcating scholarship, nor the value of organised games, but felt that 
these were for the limited few and that there were other aims of the human 
personality which were not touched by them. He never formulated his aims 
explicitly so it has to be inferred what he was trying to do. This was to encourage 
and develop self-assurance, self-confidence, enterprise, initiative, and resourceful- 
ness. These are not fostered by the Work and Games combination alone and 
something different was needed to nurture them. In short, what was required was 
Adventure Training in the modern sense and he really anticipated the whole 
Outward Bound movement by about 20 years. Many of his ideas are now 
commonplace but when he began to develop them they were distinctly novel and 
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original, especially his methods.’” Kurt Hahn, it is true, founded Gordonstoun on 
these lines in 1934, but Martin Hardcastle had already been operating them for ten 
years at Clifton. 

In his early involvement with the Scouts and his invention of Terriers, 
Venturers, night-ops and caving, quite apart from his work in the classroom, as a 
housemaster and in innumerable performances of amateur dramatics Martin 
Hardcastle brought a new dimension to Clifton, recognised in the educational 
world at large. In his retirement he acted for many years as an Inspector of the 
Outward Bound schools and in 1987 a scholarship fund was launched bearing his 
name. He died in Bristol at the age of 86 in 1987. 
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The most active members of the sub-committee of Council entrusted with the task 
of recommending a successor to Hammond were the Chairman, Sir Sydney 
Barratt; T.F. Higham, a former Vice-President of Trinity College Oxford; and Sir 
Christopher Cox, an old hand at appointing headmasters. A letter from Cox to Dr 
Robert Birley, the Headmaster of Eton, summarizes well the position that had been 
reached early in May 1962. 

‘As you know’, he wrote, ‘the last four of Clifton’s headmasters — Whatley, 
Hallward, Lee and Hammond — have been dons, with so far as I know no 
schoolmastering experience. Indeed, in this its 100th year of life, Clifton has never 
had a headmaster, with perhaps the exception of Glazebrook, who was not a don at 
some stage of his life. 

‘We certainly do not want to start the second 100 years by appointing a 
headmaster who is not intellectually first-class. But that category is not of course 
limited to dons, by a long chalk. And this time we want, for various reasons, to get 
someone who is already a first-class schoolmaster as well, instead of learning to 
become one while he is at Clifton. 

‘And one reason for this is that we want him to be able from the start to think 
fruitfully, and with the authority of some experience as well as a really good mind, 
about his job. We want him to think primarily about the kind of contribution that. 
a school like Clifton should be able to justify itself best by making to the Britain of 
the later 60’s and 70’s, which may set a pattern for the opening part anyway of the 
school’s second century. And naturally we should want him to reach a right 
answer, and to be able to convince us and others that it is right, and to carry it out. 
That means that he must have ideas and freshness of approach and sense, as well as 
good experience and intellectual distinction and the right personal qualities.” 

A handful of existing headmasters were considered carefully by the committee, 
but it was eventually upon an assistant master at Eton that their choice fell. The 
qualifications of Stephen McWatters for this particular post at this particular time 
were incontestable. His grandfather had been in Dakyns’ in Percival’s time, his 
father, Sir Arthur McWatters, a distinguished civil servant, had been Head of the 
School and his cousin was Chairman of Harvey’s, the famous Bristol wine firm. He 
had himself won a scholarship to Eton, where he rose to be Head of the School, and 
at Trinity College, Oxford (where Percival had once been President) he gained a 
first class in Classical Honour Moderations and a distinction in ‘Greats’ as well as 
representing Oxford against Cambridge at Eton fives. During the Second World 
War he served from 1941 to 1945 in the King’s Royal Rifle Corps in France, 
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Stephen McWatters with the Bursar, lan Merry, at Commem in the early 1960s. 
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Belgium, Holland and Germany. In 1947 he became a master at Eton and from 
1949 to 1957 he was housemaster of the scholars’ house (Master in College), an 
appointment he relinquished on his marriage to Mary Wilkinson, the daughter of 
another Eton housemaster. In 1961 he took over a boarding house again and for 
this reason had some reservations about leaving it so soon for Clifton. When he 
began his first term as Headmaster in the summer of 1963, he had just passed his 
forty-second birthday, and he brought with him a wife and two young daughters. 

A full-page article about the new Headmaster appeared in a February 1964 issue 
of Bristol Week-End*, accompanied by an uncharacteristically severe-looking 
photograph of him with pen poised over his working desk. His response to the 
questions of his interviewer naturally provided some clues to his character and 
outlook. ‘No, I was not confident I would get this headship when I heard about it 
through a friend’, he stated modestly. ‘I’m still not sure what the qualifications are 
for being a headmaster. But this was the school, if 1 was going to be a head, I wanted 
to have. Its high reputation in classics and music appealed to me. I believe very 
firmly that a headmaster should do some teaching, to have a contact with the boys 
and find out what they are thinking. One influences people more by teaching 
them. It is important that the boys should think of the headmaster not as an 
administrator but someone who takes part in the business of education as they 
understand it. But I also enjoy teaching.’ Asked what he felt was the general aim of 
education, he replied: ‘To enable boys to acquire a sense of values of all kinds, moral 
and aesthetic as well as intellectual; to give them a critical and intelligent attitude 
to problems that are going to face them in life.’ On the question of discipline, he 
felt that ‘if a boy is to learn self-discipline he must begin by being disciplined, 
knowing where he stands. Parents appreciate it even if boys don’t. But, you know, 
public schools are less severe and hidebound than they used to be. It’s a matter of 
keeping rules firmly, but not a large number of rules. A master who keeps firm 
discipline has more freedom, time and energy to devote to teaching. Corporal 
punishment? It’s undesirable for older boys. It’s not often resorted to here, but on 
occasions where it is justified it is with younger boys.’ On the question of religion 
he admitted candidly that he was ‘vague about God, as I suspect most people are’, 
but found that the music of religious services moved him deeply. Indeed music, and 
especially the music of Mozart, was an abiding love of his. 

So the Council had found the schoolmaster-Head they felt might have a better 
chance of understanding the modern schoolboy without sacrificing the scholarly 
standards and liberal outlook associated with the Percival tradition. Not that the 
unassuming modesty of Stephen Mc Watters nor his kindly, rather nervous manner 
ever sought comparison with the grand gestures of Percival: he was more like James 
Wilson in his lack of pretension. The Council had suspected that the ’sixties would 
bring new problems: how new and how great those problems were to be for most 
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schools and most headmasters they could not have been expected to foresee. For 


Stephen McWatters and many of his colleagues in the Headmasters’ Conference a 
rough, though exciting, ride lay ahead. 
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‘The Play’s the thing. . .’ 


One of the great achievements of the McWatters era was undoubtedly the 
construction of a purpose-built school theatre: after its opening in 1966 Clifton was 
never quite the same again. There had, of course, been a long established tradition 
of producing the annual School Play, at first in Big School, and later in the 
Preparatory School Hall, but though there had been some excellent efforts, 
everything had been of necessity temporary and makeshift. At Commemoration in 
1922 A.C.K. Toms produced The Critic by Sheridan but, as the small boy who 
played ‘the second niece’ later recalled, ‘Big School, a vast, cavernous building, 
with its painful acoustics and difficult sightlines, was totally unsuited for the 
presentation of plays of any period. The ventilation was almost non-existent. That 
summer we performed the School Play in a heat wave, with bath-tubs filled with 
huge blocks of ice, and electric fans playing across them, assisting the general 
inaudibility.”’ This was the stage début of Michael Redgrave, a boy in Dakyns’ 
whose later career as a distinguished actor was foreshadowed by exceptional 
Clifton performances in The Admirable Crichton, Macbeth, She Stoops to Conquer, 
and The Rivals, as a rule playing the female lead. 

Including Redgrave, Clifton by 1963 had already educated three men who were 
unquestionably in the top rank as actors or producers. The other two were John 
Houseman and Trevor Howard. Houseman, who left in 1920, was a considerable 
scholar at school and did not drift into play and film production until long after he 
left Cambridge. Trevor Howard never showed an interest in acting at school and 
followed in his housemaster, R.P. Keigwin’s, mould as a keen sportsman. ‘With Mr 
Keigwin for housemaster’, writes Howard’s biographer, ‘a good all-round sportsman 
had it made; flunk exams, but score the runs, get the goals and win the pots.”” In 
the 1950s another generation of Clifton actors and producers, led by John Cleese 
and Clive Swift, had made their mark, though in Cleese’s case this had not been so 
much through the medium of the school play stage as in North Town house 
entertainments and Sixth Form end-of-term shows. Here, according to his 
contemporary Christopher Dodd, Cleese and a group of friends in the dayboy 
houses developed a comic style which with its ‘Ministry of Funny Walks’, bodies 
dropping from the Wilson Tower and Nazi officers goose-stepping down the 
temporary iron stairs that then stood outside Big School, was the genesis of an 
original brand of humour which gained a cult following through the Monty Python 
series in the 1960s and 70s.? 

So there was already a long and distinguished tradition of drama at Clifton and 
for a considerable time voices had been heard advocating the cause of a real 
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theatre. Opposite Wiseman’s House on Percival Road there had lain for many 
years an unoccupied piece of ground named ‘Clissold’s Plot’ in memory of Henry 
Clissold, a former housemaster of Wiseman’s who had been killed in action in 
1917. This had often been considered a suitable site for a theatre and Peter Brook, 
while housemaster of Wiseman’s, had managed to obtain planning permission for 
this site.* In Hammond’s last term John Hersee, a member of the Mathematics 
Department, produced a detailed design for a theatre with 300 seats which aroused 
much interest. It was probably fortunate for the cause of the theatre that Martin 
Hardcastle was Acting Headmaster during the next two terms, because as a keen 
supporter of amateur dramatics (especially Gilbert and Sullivan) he gave the 
project enthusiastic support. John Hersee produced a model for the Council to see 
in November 1962 and they liked what they saw. However, by February 1963 the 
inevitable question of cost had become an important issue and some members of 
the Council were not convinced that a theatre would be anything more than a 
‘white elephant’. 

The arrival of Stephen McWatters put new life into the theatre project because 
he immediately saw the potential of such a building and argued very strongly in a 
memorandum to the Council that it should be built. “The chief argument against 
building a separate theatre is the unlikelihood of its being used enough to justify the 
expense’, he wrote. ‘This seems to me to be fallacious. If we had a theatre it would 
be used in each term, with the School Play in the Michaelmas term, the House 
Drama Competition in the Lent term, and the 3rds and 4ths play in the summer. 
North Town could also use it for their play. A theatre is not merely needed for the 
night of the performance. Rehearsals should take place in it for some time before; 
this is one of the difficulties of the present system of sharing the Pre Hall. Scenery 
too may need to remain up over a period of time. The theatre might be used for 
lectures. The New Lecture Room is far from ideal for Current Affairs Lectures 
(nine or ten in the winter terms), and for occasions when about one third of the 
school are needed to come together. Drama is a subject at present taught in the 
classroom. If a small theatre were available, some of these classes would take place 
there, with considerable gain in realism and effectiveness. This would be an 
educational asset.” 

The Council could hardly block their new Headmaster’s enthusiastic recom- 
mendation and the plans for the theatre accordingly went ahead. There were 
complaints from some of the neighbours when they heard of the plan, and it proved 
necessary to buy one of them out of his house in Clifton Park Road (No. 62). Work 
began on the site on September Ist 1965 and the contractors, Henry Willcock and 
Co Ltd, specially released the building foreman who was responsible for the 
excellent brickwork of the Tribe classrooms; for the new theatre — daringly, in an 
area filled with stone-built houses — was to be constructed with well-mannered 
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The Theatre, opened by Sir Michael Redgrave in 1966. 
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reddish bricks.° Mr G.R. Faulkes, an O.C. and a Governor, made a gift of the 
aluminium windows, and the War Damage Commission paid £4,532 towards the 
costs. It had been hoped that the theatre would be open for a production of 
the Junior Play at Commem but last-minute fire-proofing requirements, 
among other things, made delay inevitable. John Hersee, his colleague Michael 
Vokins and a party of boy volunteers worked hard on many of the interior fittings, 
and the curtain went up on the first production in the new building on 29th 
November. 

The play was Love’s Labour’s Lost, and the producer, appropriately enough, was 
John Hersee whose labour of love in many ways the theatre had been. ‘Not least of 
the advantages of the new theatre’, stated The Cliftonian, ‘is that the anticipatory 
atmosphere is appropriate to drama and that the seats are comfortable and do not 
squeak; further, the atmosphere was enhanced by the concentrated absorption 
with which many read and enjoyed the beautifully produced programme; the 
curtains rose smoothly and quickly to reveal an elegant if simple permanent set 
which was designed by Sean Cavanagh . . . The visual aspect of the play was a 
constant delight: the costumes, designed by Mrs Gwen Hersee, were intrinsically 
attractive but also helped to suggest the patterned structure of the play.’’ Among 
the very large cast was Tony Cottrell as ‘Dull’, a ‘consistently weary’ constable: he 
was later to return to Clifton as a member of staff and launch many far from dull 
productions of his own in the theatre during the 1980s. 

In a pleasantly inconsistent gesture, the theatre received its official opening on 
December 4th 1966, some time after the close of the first production. Stephen 
McWatters managed to persuade Sir Michael Redgrave to find time in a busy 
schedule to come down on a Sunday evening and give a short recital of readings 
before an invited audience. The Cliftonian provides no details of this significant 
occasion, although it printed a photograph of Redgrave spotlighted on the stage, 
‘at the moment that he declared the theatre open’. Blackboy’s Diary in the Evening 
Post recorded that ‘Many years ago, a Clifton College schoolboy took the part of 
Lady Macbeth in a school play . . . and it was to Macbeth among others that Sir 
Michael Redgrave turned in the short performance that he gave to the audience of 
masters, boys and parents. He still made the rafters ring, even ina lounge suit, with 
scenes from Henry V, and passages from Coleridge and Robert Graves. For an extra 
item, George Kaufman’s amusing poem on social manners and the power of 
money, Sir Michael put a cigar in his mouth to emphasise the refinements that 
money can buy. It was a subtle gesture — and his only prop.’ 

According to Stephen McWatters, Redgrave also used a highly amusing 
translation of a Hans Andersen tale by his old housemaster, R.P. Keigwin, who 
was a member of the audience. ‘So far from treating the occasion as a light-hearted 
affair’, McWatters recalled, ‘Redgrave took immense trouble and was obviously 
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quite nervous. He went for a long walk alone on the Downs thinking about how he 
was going to put his “readings” across and indeed memorizing them, so that later 
when he was on the stage, he started reading but ended up in front of the lectern 
acting. I remember a speech from Richard II — a part which he could no longer hope 
to play on the stage — in which he, and we, were completely carried away. When 
the climactic moment of the whole occasion came he in fact said “I declare this 
theatre (with a gesture) wide open”.”® 

The theatre proved to be everything its advocates had hoped for, and more. So 
many school productions have been staged there since its opening that the history 
of drama at Clifton might well be a subject for study in its own right. It was not 
quite the first purpose-built school theatre but it was certainly one of the first and 
remains one of the best, not least for the simplicity and dignity of its design both 
inside and out. Its success at Clifton certainly contributed to the feeling in other 
independent schools that they must have a theatre too and in this regard Clifton 
can fairly claim to be a pioneer of drama as an integral part not so much of the 
school curriculum as of school life in a more general sense. Putting ona play is an act 
of corporate commitment and the success of the House Drama Festival each year, 
in which the staff played very little part, showed just what pupils could achieve on 
their own. The production of plays requires leaders, organizers, discipline and 
intellectual insight and is itself a powerful educational force. 

John Hersee, appointed master-in-charge of the theatre, watched over its early 
years with zealous care, working in close harness with the Head of English. The 
English Department had gradually built up its strength in the early 1960s thanks to 
the work of the joint Heads of Department, Reggie Watters and Nigel Dodd; and to 
Peter Hollindale, appointed in 1962, and John Laycock (1965) — both invigorat- 
ing, controversial and outspoken teachers. In addition, David Reed, a scholarly 
English enthusiast, was recruited as assistant librarian in 1963 to undertake the 
complicated task of re-cataloguing the Percival Library. Hollindale left in 1965 to 
become a lecturer at the new University of York and Watters moved in 1967 to be 
Head of English at Christ’s Hospital. Suddenly, everything seemed to combine to 
launch a ‘New Concept English Department’ in a blaze of internal combustion. 
Nigel Dodd became sole Head of English in September 1967, the theatre was open 
and in full swing, and that term no less than four able and dedicated English 
teachers were appointed to the staff. They were Jon Gabitass, a young Oxford 
rugby blue who combined skill at his game with enthusiasm for his subject; Colin 
Carter, a vigorous and experienced teacher; and Andrew Pierce and Christopher 
Jefferies, young prophets fresh from the university. David Reed’s appointment as 
Percival Librarian in 1968 served to increase and intensify the vigour of debate 
about the teaching of the subject. There was a dramatic improvement in the ‘A’ 
and ‘O’ level results and it became firmly established that English was no longer a 
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subject that any form master could teach: in future it would be a realm reserved for 
the specialist. 

Clifton’s rdle as a pioneer in the field of English and Drama was emphasized by 
two major events organized by Nigel Dodd. One was an exhibition at Redland 
College in which both the Preparatory and the Upper School took part, covering 
most aspects of English, including film-making, formal and informal drama, 
printing, experimental ‘O’ level courses, creative writing and contributions to 
General Studies. Then, in April 1969 there was a four-day conference held in the 
theatre, which, according to The Cliftonian ‘was attended by 330 people 
representing infant, primary, secondary, college of education and university levels 
— in addition there were some fifteen drama advisers and representatives from 
theatres and theatre-in-education groups including Birmingham, Bolton, Bristol, 
Cheltenham, Coventry, Salisbury and Watford.’”? There were lectures and 
seminars on many aspects of the subject, including a talk by John Hersee in which 
‘he stressed the variety of skills and talents required, and the fun of a challenge’. !° 

The next year Nigel Dodd moved to be a Senior Lecturer in English at the 
College of St Matthias in Bristol, and devoted the remainder of his career to the 
world of Further Education. In his nine years at Clifton he had helped to transform 
the status of his subject and been an inspiration to boys and staff alike. He would 
also be remembered, as his English colleague Tom Gover wrote, ‘for his endearing 
eccentricity, a Byronic hairstyle, the occasional balletic entrechat, for munching 
apples between Miltonic renderings and for the recent retreat into the darker 
shades of corduroy.’!! 

To replace him as Head of English Stephen McWatters chose Brian Worthing- 
ton, a young English teacher at Dulwich College. From his native Liverpool he had 
read English at Downing College, Cambridge, where|he became a disciple of the 
legendary F.R. Leavis. His decisive views, vehemently and fluently expressed both 
in the classroom and outside, soon established themselves as a feature of Clifton 
life. Meanwhile the English Department, under his firm direction, grew from 
strength to strength. ‘A’ level results were particularly good and great emphasis was 
placed on seventh term ‘Oxbridge’ teaching classes with the result that an 
increasing proportion of successful Oxbridge candidates won their awards and 
places in English. In 1974 the Headmaster| was able to tell the Council: ‘I gather our 
13'% Oxford and Cambridge successes in English are by far the greatest number 
from one school this year.’'* Naturally there were changes in the English staff: 
John Laycock, Jon Gabitass, Andrew Pierce and Colin Carter moved on to other 
things but there were Douglas Henderson (1968), Michael Talibard (1971), 
Lionel Binns (1972) and Gordon Jones (1974) to replace them. It was a formidable 
team and in their energetic and vociferous way they dominated the intellectual life 


of the school throughout the 1970s. 
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So with its new theatre and its dynamic English Department, Clifton was 
certainly a leader in these fields among the independent schools during Stephen 
McWatters’ time. Naturally a very great deal depended upon the talent and 
enthusiasm of the members of staff most concerned with the various initiatives, but 
the strong support and encouragement of the Headmaster was an essential factor in 
the overall success. However, the establishment of English and Drama as 
important features of Clifton life marked, it must be said, not merely a step but a 
leap away from the ‘Age of Percival’. For John Percival, amateur dramatics were 
un-Cliftonian activities and it is significant that the first school play was not 
performed until 1921, three years after his death. Moreover, although the study of 
English as an academic discipline owed much to the work at Cambridge of Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, a boy who entered Dakyns’ the year after Percival left 
Clifton, Percival himself would not have considered English a serious academic 
study to compare with the Classics, Science, or Mathematics. Whether he would 
have changed his mind in changing times, who can say? 
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Not-so-muscular Christianity 


In the handsome brochure published to mark the opening of the school theatre, a 
member of staff, Robin Richardson, wrote: ‘If . . . we compare the opening of the 
theatre with other events in Clifton’s history, then I think we’ve got to say that the 
last time anything happened of comparable significance was in 1867, when the 
Chapel was opened. Whilst we shall not often seem to be competing with the Old 
Vic, I hope that we shall frequently — frequently — seem to be competing with the 
Chapel. For we shall choose, I hope, . . . plays which besides entertaining us, 
besides giving us a happy evening, are plays which rehearse ritually and publicly 
our most profound and most private concerns.’! It was remarks such as these which 
led Stephen McWatters, in a valedictory speech, to describe Richardson as ‘a 
Socratic gadfly’. A first-class linguist, he had been appointed in 1962 and in the 
next seven years his sharp intelligence and ceaseless questioning of accepted 
notions worked hand-in-hand with (some thought, provoked) the increasing 
intellectual restlessness of the school atmosphere. He was briefly Head of General 
Studies before leaving in 1969 to become first Director of the Bloxham Project, 
which initiated research into the state of religion in the independent schools. 

In fact, as those responsible for the Chapel well realised, the risk was all too great 
that the theatre would be more of a draw than the Chapel. By the 1960s, public 
school religion was facing a crisis. Dr John Rae, who became Headmaster of 
Taunton School in 1966 and Westminster School in 1970, wrote in 1981 a book 
entitled The Public School Revolution in which he drew upon his experiences as a 
headmaster and his training as an historian in an attempt to make sense out of the 
period of change which the independent schools experienced between 1964 and 
1979. Concerning the question of Chapel, he wrote this: 


By the mid-sixties the contradictions underlying the practice of compulsory 
chapel were dangerously close to the surface. Boys sensed that this was the 
weakest part of the engine of compulsion. The chapel service, which in many 
schools had the flavour of an army church parade, had been accepted without 
much questioning by previous generations, but now the tide of Christian 
observance in society had gone far out. Few boys attended church in the 
holidays. The contrast between an increasingly secular society and the attempt 
to maintain the tradition of the Christian school, made chapel services 
vulnerable to the charges of hypocrisy and indoctrination. The services 
themselves were too often mechanical and unimaginative. It seemed to the 
boys that the occasion was used to reinforce the hierarchy rather than dem- 
onstrate the Christian nature of the community. The seating arrangements 
were designed both to emphasize the individual’s point in the structure of 
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authority and to ensure good discipline. The headmaster’s stall was aloof; 
housemasters and prefects were strategically positioned to note those who 
failed to sing or nodded off. Masters’ wives and matrons sat in a place apart 
known to the boys as the “hen pen”. If parents came they sat in the back or in 
the gallery. In practice these arrangements were the best way of marshalling a 
large congregation and checking absentees but rebellious boys could be 
forgiven for giving them a less favourable interpretation. Good chaplains made 
sense of the occasion despite the difficulties. Bad ones floundered.? 


Oliver Fiennes, his imaginative redecoration project in the Chapel almost 
complete, left after McWatters’ first term to be Rector of Lambeth and eventually 
moved in 1969 to be Dean of Lincoln where there was even wider scope for his 
innovatory talent. Peter Whiteside, assistant Chaplain since 1961, now became 
Senior Chaplain, a position he held for a few years together with that of joint 
master i/c Rugby, rather in the tradition of Peter Brook. As his assistant 
McWatters appointed Hugh Thomson-Glover, who had been Vicar of Twerton. 
Between them they decided that the only answer to the challenge was to move not 
only with but slightly ahead of the times and in their experiments with Chapel 
worship they brought Clifton firmly into the limelight as a progressive force within 
the independent sector. 

In his very first report to the Council, Stephen McWatters indicated that there 
were problems with Chapel. ‘We are having a certain amount of trouble with 
Chapel “rebels” who sit with blank faces taking no part in the service and refusing 
to kneel or turn for the Creed. Housemasters are dealing with individual offenders, 
taking the line, with my approval, that this is a question of manners . . .”” He felt 
that it was anomalous to require non-Christians and Roman Catholics to attend 
Sunday services and with the extra space made room for masters’ families and 
visitors. ‘I may soon raise the heretical suggestion’, he added, ‘that wives should be 
enabled to sit with their husbands instead of our present Victorian segregation.” In 
his second term he scrapped the Old Testament lesson held on Sunday mornings 
and added it to the Saturday routine because he felt ‘that it was desirable to have 
one day in the week when boys did not have to go into the classroom.” 

For the Chaplains, however, these changes did not go far enough. Peter 
Whiteside was strongly in favour of a voluntary element in chapel attendance and 
he constantly urged the Headmaster to persuade the Council of the need for this. ‘I 
feel that there is something to be said for making church-going on Sundays 
voluntary, perhaps for senior boys’, McWatters told the Council in March 1964.° 
A criticism of apathy in Chapel by the boy editors of Prospect, an ephemeral school 
magazine, led to a number of experimental services in the Lent Term of 1965. ‘In 
the morning’, McWatters told the Council, ‘Blocks II and III heard a variety of 
readings from sacred and secular authors on good and bad forms of leadership. 
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There were also hymns and prayers and the readings were done by boys and 
masters. This was quite successful, though it lost some of its impact in being 
imperfectly put across. The second, for the older boys in the evening, was 
electrifying in its impact and splendidly stage-managed. Numerous facets of the 
subject “uncertainty” were read by eight boys from strategic points behind the 
congregation; further illustrations were given by a short dialogue by Pinter and a 
folk-song, played by a guitar group. “Certainty” was finally conveyed by an extract 
by Tillich sandwiched between two pieces of music by Bach and Messiaen. There 
was perhaps too much to take in and no active participation by the congregation, 
but for the first time in my experience everyone in the Chapel was listening intently. 
It was an exciting educational experience even if it is questionable how far it counts 
as worship.’’ To those with conservative views, of course, it was all humbug. 

There were more services along these lines with the chaplains, Robin 
Richardson and a number of boys working on the scripts. In the summer of 1966 
two of the services were broadcast by the B.B.C., one on radio on the subject of 
‘Life after Death’, and the other on B.B.C. television’s Meeting Point programime 
on the subject of ‘Apathy and Affirmation’. The programmes naturally reached a 
very wide audience and there must have been anxieties about the.reaction of 
the general public and O.C.s in particular. On the whole, as an excellent article in 
The Cliftonian by a sixth former, P.J.J.Britton, made clear, the response was 
encouraging. 


Perhaps the most gratifying feature of the two experimental services which 
were broadcast by the B.B.C. this term was the generally enthusiastic response 
accorded to them by the public, in the form of letters, telephone calls, and 
even a telegram. For such a response in itself indicates that the programmes 
achieved one of their principal aims — to induce the individual to consider two 
important and relevant subjects: “Life after Death’, and “Apathy and 
Affirmation”; and to suggest a number of possible conclusions to the problems 
stated. That most of the comments were inspired by a real interest in the form 
or content of the “experiments in worship”, rather than by mere disgust or 
indignation, is sufficient reward for the efforts of those who produced, worked 
upon, and acted in the programmes. 

A particularly noticeable aspect of the letters received by the Headmaster, 
the Chaplain, and the B.B.C., was the immense variety of their authors, who 
ranged from several bishops at one extreme, to a spiritualist and a London 
drama club, wishing to emulate our experiments, at another. The number of 
clergy who wrote — many extremely enthusiastic about the original form of the 
services, and others requesting copies of the script — was almost equal to that of 
laymen, while some ten other schools offered their congratulations, or 
indicated that they themselves were contemplating similar experiments 
modelled on Clifton’s; among them Winchester, Sherborne, Rossall, Oundle, 
Eastbourne and Rugby. Finally, it is interesting to note that those who wrote 
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were of widely varying religious denominations, including the Roman 
Catholic and Jewish churches, as well as most branches of the Protestant 
church, and those of no definite religious allegiance. 

The general reaction to the services was predominantly one of agreement 
with their content, and encouragement for the originality of their form. There 
were, inevitably, those who disliked or disagreed with what was said, some 
even violently, but with the details of their criticism I shall deal later. Several 
people were, on the other hand, greatly moved by the programmes’ 
conclusions, especially those of “Life after Death”, which was felt to embody a 
virtual proof of such a phenomenon by some. Particular words of praise came 
from the local newspaper, the Western Daily Press, which produced an article 
describing the televised form of worship as “dynamic”. 

It had previously been expected that the reaction from the older generations 
of Old Cliftonians would be unfavourable, but it is surprising to note that those 
who did write were fully in support of our experiments, with the qualification 
that they should complement, rather than replace, normal church services. 
The only harsh criticism came from a somewhat unexpected quarter — those 
Cliftonians who had left the school during the last ten years. One regrettable 
misunderstanding occurred concerning the use of the word “spastics”, in 
connection with “alcoholics” and “drug addicts”, in a song from “Apathy and 
Affirmation”. The Friends of Spastics League objected to this comparison, but 
failed to see that in fact, the comparison was drawn only to show that each of 
these types of person is spurned by society, and that people’s apathy towards 
them is most regrettable. 

Most of the criticism was directed at the form of the services, rather than at 
their content. The recurring question was identical with that asked by many 
members of the school, when these experiments were first introduced: “How 
can they be termed ‘acts of worship’, when the congregation appears to take no 
part in them?” and “Surely, they are essentially performances?” Many people 
also considered the entire approach to be too sophisticated and unrelated to 
human life, catering above all for the intellectual; did even the actors 
themselves understand at all what they were saying? By others it was 
considered that much of the effect was lost because of a lack of true unity, as 
though the programmes had no ultimate conclusion towards which they 
were aiming. A particular criticism directed at the second service was 
that its content was weighted too much in favour of “‘Apathy’’, and that 
too little attention was paid to the “Affirmation” aspect. The final, and 
perhaps the commonest of all criticisms, was that it lacked the dignity or 
traditionalism of normal church services, and that factor in itself rendered it 
unacceptable. 

Much has been learnt from our experiments, and we hope that future ones 
will show evidence that both the compliments and criticisms of outsiders have 
been accepted and implemented. In considering this encouraging response, it 
is to be hoped that indeed there will be many more such “experiments in 
worship”.® 
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In fact Peter Whiteside turned the force of his considerable energies not towards 
a continuation of the ‘experimental’ services which, as pieces of theatre, required a 
great deal of time in writing and rehearsals. Instead he produced, in November 
1966, a lengthy memorandum reviewing Clifton’s Chapel policy in the past and 
showing how it was no longer suitable for the future. In his thinking he seemed to 
be, as many Anglican clergy were, affected by Bishop John Robinson’s enormously 
influential book Honest to God, published in 1963, which sought to release the 
Angican church from criticisms of narrow morality, exclusiveness and lack of 
social conscience. ‘I do not believe’, Whiteside wrote in his memorandum, ‘that 
the cry for voluntary attendance at worship, particularly on Sundays, by the VI form 
boys, should be seen as adolescent rebellion of the worst type; it must be accepted 
as something genuine against the background of a society in which the majority of 
people do not attend a church service every Sunday . . . The strain of leading 
worship, and of preaching regularly to a congregation like this, is experienced by 
many school chaplains, and is causing some to return to parish life sooner than they 
wished to do. Furthermore, why should a boy who has taken the trouble to get up 
early for Holy Communion, then be made to attend another act of worship on the 
same day? The public schools are, I believe, the last institutions to demand 
compulsory attendance at worship regularly — and it is questionable whether this 
continued demand is the right policy.’ 

Stephen McWatters was not prepared to move as far in the direction of 
voluntary chapel as the Chaplains would have liked, but a compromise system of 
‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Sundays was introduced for a 3 year period. An A service was a 
compulsory Matins or Evensong for the whole school, a B Sunday offered a choice 
of Holy Communion or Matins, and C Sundays offered a choice (to the Sixth Form 
only) of a ‘family service’ in Chapel or a lecture in the Theatre: there were roughly 
an equal number of A, B and C Sundays each term. Peter Whiteside would have 
liked to introduce more reforms but in 1970 he moved for a short time to be 
Headmaster of the Cathedral School at Lincoln, where he was appointed a Canon 
of the Cathedral. In 1974 he left for Australia on his appointment as Principal of 
Wadhurst, the preparatory section of Melbourne Grammar School. 

Peter Whiteside left for Lincoln at the end of 1970 and earlier in the year Hugh 
Thomson-Glover, much liked and respected in the Upper School and the Pre, had 
moved to the Bristol parish of Lockleaze. To replace him McWatters appointed 
David Stancliffe who, with the departure of Whiteside, assumed the rdle of Senior 
Chaplain. Stancliffe was the son of the Dean of Winchester and had gone from 
Westminster School to be Organ Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Aged 27, 
he had served in a parish in Leeds and came to Clifton with a wife and young 
family. The ‘Stancliffe style’ was soon perceived to be something special. A slight, 
youthful figure with flowing locks and clerical cloak, he somehow contrived to look 
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the ascetic while exuding geniality and he proved to be an extremely skilled 
musician, singer and conductor: above all he liked the boys and they liked him. He 
seemed totally genuine yet more than faintly exotic, with a romantic farmhouse in 
Tuscany to which the family would decamp in the holidays. To assist him, 
McWatters appointed Mark Williamson who had a particular interest in the 
teaching of theology. 

It must be remembered that Stancliffe and Williamson were appointed in 1970, 
at the height of ‘the troubles’ that were affecting many schools. Mc Watters was 
worried at the growth in the number of ‘Chapel protesters’ who sat back in their 
seats during prayers. ‘This sounds trivial’, he explained to the Council, ‘but the 
implications could be serious if they refused on principle to co-operate and 
welcomed the role of martyr on such an issue.’'° Sixteen boys were banned as a 
precaution from the Civic Service held in February 1970 and attended by the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriff and a record turn-out of Aldermen and Councillors. This was the 
first such service in the history of the school, springing from the fertile imagination 
cf Peter Brook, now himself a City Councillor. Another innovation was a 
conference for headmasters and chaplains of public schools in the south west held 
at Clifton under the chairmanship of Simon Phipps, Bishop of Horsham. “This was 
a pilot conference’, McWatters explained to the Council, ‘the aims of which were 
to enable the Bishop, who has taken over the responsibility for school 
chaplains . . . to meet chaplains and headmasters, to understand their problems 
and to see what was going on at one particular school. The prime mover of the 
conference was Peter Whiteside, who returned from Lincoln to be with us. . . 
Clifton gained some publicity from the conference’, he added."! 

By the summer term of 1972 a solution was found to the question of Chapel 
services that was to prove to be long-lasting. The old B Sunday format had not 
worked particularly well and Stancliffe now suggested a ‘School Communion’ 
service which the whole school would attend, but those who did not wish to 
communicate would be able to leave early. He also made a significant change to the 
seating arrangements by introducing a central polygonal dais immediately beneath 
Sir Charles Nicholson’s corona lucis. John Hersee, mathematician, drama 
enthusiast and also carpenter, constructed a dignified wooden altar that could be 
moved at will to suit the occasion. In this way the communion service became 
focused on the centre of the Chapel rather than on the east end, which accorded 
well with current thinking within the Anglican church. Also a loudspeaker system 
which had been experimented with on and off in the past became a permanent 
feature of Chapel services. This new arrangement proved popular. It provided a 
variety of interesting services without making unreasonable demands of time or 
commitment on the half-hearted, while those who stayed behind on the school 
communion days, or attended the voluntary C services gradually came to include 
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parents, staff and their families, creating more the atmosphere of a parish 
congregation. Yet at the formal A services, and while the whole school was present 
in the B services, the fine traditions of Clifton music and congregational singing 
were maintained. On four days during the week (Tuesday to Friday) the whole 
school assembled as usual in Chapel for a service lasting just over ten minutes in 
which a hymn was sung and during which, from the early ’sixties onwards, it 
became usual for boys to present readings either from the lectern or the pulpit. 
Houses took it in turns to organize ‘themes for the week’, and the standard of 
presentation was often very high. 

In addition to the central dais and the installation of loudspeakers, there were 
two further modifications to the Chapel in McWatters’ time. One was the window 
given by Old Cliftonians to mark the school’s Centenary. Designed by Patrick 
Reyntiens in bright colours, and abstract in concept, it filled the first window from 
the entrance on the north side of the chapel. ‘Those who can see it (of whom I am 
one)’, the Headmaster told the Council, ‘are very impressed by it. It is unfortunate 
that it only looks its best in the afternoon sun — and that few boys can see it from 
where they sit.’!* The other addition was the side-chapel in the South Transept 
which was decorated and furnished as a memorial to Norman Whatley who died at 
the age of 81 early in 1965. Sebastian Comper was asked to design a memorial 
tablet but his ideas were thought too florid and a more simple memorial was devised 
by Bill Leadbetter, the Director of Art. 

In December 1973, having for some time advocated the use of dance in religious 
worship, David Stancliffe staged his most audacious coup to date, Apocalypse, a 
music-drama written by Adrian Benjamin and with music by the Chaplain. It was 
performed twice in chapel by some 60 Cliftonians, girls from the High School, and 
staff, and then moved in the Christmas holiday to the grandiose setting of 
Westminster Roman Catholic Cathedral in London where it attracted large 
audiences and enthusiastic reviews in many of the national dailies. In some ways it 
was more suited to the vastness of the Cathedral, but at Clifton it created a 
sensation. The scholarly librarian David Reed clearly hated it, yet his entertaining 
review in The Cliftonian gave a vivid picture of this extraordinary event. In one 
paragraph he makes clear the extent to which the Chapel had been converted into 
a stage set: 


At the east end of the chapel had been erected two enormous scaffolding 
towers some thirty feet high, partly polythene draped and with cat-walks at 
various levels, linked by a perilous-looking bridge. Suspended below the bridge 
and in front of the altar was a gauzy kind of veil: of the temple, on which by 
means of back projection various images of a symbolic nature were already 
being successively displayed. Scarcely a pillar lacked a festoon of lighting cable; 
batteries of arc lamps were everywhere. Having sat in darkness we were 
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obviously shortly to see all manner of great lights. The inspiration of the 
scaffolding was difficult precisely to determine. Were they Towers of Babel? 
Part of the Palace of Pandaemonium? There was a suggestion of Piranesi about 
them, certainly — something Dantesque even — though there were those who 
confidently averred that they had been brought down from the Bristol 600 
staging of It’s A Knockout.'? 


No Headmaster of Clifton had been called upon to make so many agonizing 
decisions concerning chapel as Stephen McWatters. Accepted for one hundred 
years as part of the natural order of things, the chapel and its services — however 
dull — had been a central feature of school life. Suddenly, everything was called 
into question and the real threat of rebellion raised its head. The Headmaster, 
together with his chaplains, met this challenge head-on and took a lead in finding a 
new formula that would preserve the réle of chapel in what seemed to be a 
changing world. The policy worked. There was very little real upset in chapel 
during these years, unlike the experience in some schools. Moreover, the 
inventiveness and dynamism of Clifton’s approach made the school genuinely 
significant in Anglican and educational circles and bestowed upon Clifton chapel 
something of a national dimension. As in the Percival years — though not, perhaps, 
for reasons with which Percival would have been happy — other institutions looked 
to Clifton to see how things might be done. 
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The problems that had been experienced with chapel, and the general restlessness 
of public school pupils from about 1965 to 1975 were in fact only a reflection — and 
a very pale one at that — of the social upheaval that took place in Britain during the 
sixties and ’seventies. Although at the time it seemed to many in the public 
schools that the whole system was doomed, it now seems remarkable from the 
perspective of the late ’eighties, not for what was changed, but for what remained 
intact. Although they were to some extent simultaneous and interactive, four 
main unsettling influences can be detected during this period. They were the so- 
called ‘permissive society’, the growth of ‘pop’ music, the student revolt movement 
in the universities, and the Labour Party’s hostility to public schools. 

A workable short description of ‘the permissive society’ has been produced by 
the historian Peter King, who wrote: 


The background to doubts about the political future, economic efficiency and 
the integrity of government was a malaise called the permissive society. The 
change was partly a reaction against long years of restriction and regimentation 
since 1940. It was a product of the affluent society, particularly among younger 
people. The Ingleby Report (1960) stressed the link between affluence, crime 
and the decline of the family amidst many new pressures. It spoke of “a 
complete change” in relationships between classes, sexes and individuals and 
also in the “basic assumptions which regulate behaviour”. Tynan gave the 
National Theatre a “progressive, adventurous look” and Carlton Greene 
referred to the satirical television programme That Was the Week That Was as 
“positive and exhilarating”. Joan Littlewood declared, “The theatre is the soul 
and identity of the people. It is the opposite of religion and the Cross”. But the 
change was, above all, produced by the change in Britain’s world position. The 
virtues of a great power became the jokes of a lesser nation. There was a strong 
wish to throw off British conventions and beliefs typified by admiration for 
Sweden with its permissive, affluent society or even by a return to the life of 
hermits (known as hippies or dropouts) reflected in the poetry of Bob Dylan. It 
was the age of the anti-hero in literature. None of this was particularly new in 
historical terms. It happened to Imperial Germany after 1918, but it was a 
shock to those who had grown up since the turn of the century. ! 


Among the ‘virtues of a great power’, of course, had been the-public schools and 
their tradition, and they did indeed become the butt of the ‘jokes of a lesser nation’. 
For their increasingly numerous critics, they were hotbeds of weird customs such as 
fagging and beating, they encouraged homosexuality through a prison-like single- 
sex community, they promoted fascist activities such as the C.C.F., they produced 
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‘upper-class twits’ with ‘la-de-dah’ voices and they monopolized all the best jobs 
through a corrupt Old Boy network. To this rising tide of largely emotional 
hostility the Labour Party added the powerful argument that the public schools 
were actually retarding the development of the state sector of education because 
many of the influential ‘middle-class’ parents who might agitate to achieve much- 
needed improvements in state schools had sent their children to private schools. 
To the often-posed question ‘Is it right that a privileged education can be bought?’ 
there was no ready answer for many thinking people. 

The really critical factor, however, was peer group pressure. The use of ‘pop’ 
music and ‘pop’ culture began to isolate public school pupils from their 
contemporaries and also to drive a wedge between the pupils and the school 
authorities. As it became not only fashionable but almost universal for young 
people to listen to ‘pop’ music and wish to wear the clothes of their rock band idols 
and copy their hairstyles, a confrontation with the school authorities became 
inevitable. Hair-length and style of clothes became issues which aroused deep 
passions on both sides of the disciplinary divide. 

In the 500th number of The Cliftonian, published in July 1964, Douglas Allford, 


a boy in East Town, observed the rise of ‘pop’ culture with some alarm: 


It is easy to see that we are extensively influenced here by “pop” standards: 
one merely has to note the number of Cliftonians who listen to, say, “Pick of 
the Pops”. And what intelligent, or even interesting, judgement can you pass 
on The Animals or The Rolling Stones? The Top Ten and Mickey Spillane 
occupy an integral and necessary place in “pop” culture, but it is essential to 
their mainly cathartic effect that you should not attempt to analyse or 
contemplate their form or technique of presentation. And the danger is that 
we are rejecting our capacities for criticism and reasoned appreciation in favour 
of a less discriminating and less restrained form of entertainment. We have 
emerged from the cloistered atmosphere of Percival’s Clifton to be perhaps too 
much influenced by this phenomenon of “pop” culture, unprecedented in its 
pervasiveness. | 

Presumably, 100 years ago Cliftonians had a greater sense of being apart from 
the working-classes and a concomitantly more exclusive interest in their 
middle-class culture. It is inevitable and right that we should become more 
integrated into the outside world, but not at the loss of our only distinguished 
privileges. Our capacities to sense the beauty of a Shakespearian sonnet, to be 
captivated by a Beethoven sonata, or to appreciate the logic of a religious or 
philosophical argument: all these derive from our fortunate background and 
education, and will seem eminently worthwhile in ten years’ time. But these 
things are deprecated as “pseud”; and we forget that we have gratuitously been 
allowed potentials which the Rockers do not have. 

House libraries, which could be so potent a force in creating a taste for good 
literature and in widening our knowledge of important fields of modern life, 
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have in many cases been allowed to run to seed. The school gramophone 
record library is little patronized, whereas nearly every study has its supply of 
worn “pop” records. Both of these failings could be rectified through the 
enthusiasm and advice of senior boys and masters, who should be concerned 
about the extracurricular interests of the school. 


It is important to emphasize that the process of change, at Clifton at any rate, 
resulted from continued debate between the ‘radicals’ and the ‘conservatives’. It 
was by no means the case that all members of staff were ‘conservatives’ while all 
pupils were ‘radicals’, so that within the Common Room and in the Houses the 
arguments flowed back and forth during these years. The Cliftonian tried its best to 
reflect all shades of opinion. David Henshaw, writing from Brown’s in his last term 
at school, clearly declared himself to be a ‘radical’: 


It is often glibly asserted that Clifton is one of the few public schools with a 
reputation for liberalism. During the first three years of my life at Clifton, I 
discovered precious little evidence for this much-vaunted enlightenment. It 
must be admitted that the cult of athleticism was never as highly developed 
here as in certain other notorious establishments, and likewise that to be “good 
at work” was not considered in itself to be contemptible. But one searched in 
vain for the spirit of self-criticism and self-examination, which is the very 
essence of a progressive institution. An unthinking reliance on traditional 
forms and ideas was evident everywhere, not only in the acceptance of ancient 
rituals and institutions; but also in the minds of those who were in revolt — an 
equally unthinking nihilism. 

During the past year a fresh spirit has swept through the school, bringing 
with it many of the symptoms of a healthy community. As a result of the new 
and progressive ideas of a number of both masters and boys, members of the 
school have been shaken out of the mentally torpid state which has paralysed 
the school for so long. This new spirit of self-examination has entered almost 
every aspect of life at Clifton and has caused people of every opinion to rethink 
and reconsider their ideas. For instance, the first experimental service in 
Chapel had, I believe, a profound effect on many people: it not only shook up 
the traditionally orthodox, but also, and perhaps more important, it compelled 
hardened atheists and agnostics to reconsider their whole concept of religion. 

This spirit must not be allowed to die; for it is only through its persistence in 
our daily lives that Clifton can remain relevant to today. 


Peter Hollindale, a member of staff from 1962 to 1965, when he left to be a 
lecturer at the University of York, was a ‘radical’, too; as was made clear in a 
lengthy article he wrote for The Cliftonian in July 1965 in which he asked: 


And what of internal changes? While the gunfire has been sounding on the 
frontiers, a domestic revolution has been quietly taking place in Clifton itself. 
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The school is proving itself pragmatic, malleable, responsive to the need for 
change, and in doing so is becoming less and less in keeping with the traditional 
picture of a public school. I was astonished when I first arrived to discover how 
much at variance it was with the conventional image of such a school, and 
everything that has happened since suggests that the process of transformation 
is accelerating. There have been strange goings-on in Chapel; the Corps is not 
what it was; games are not, in my experience, worshipped by the boys (though 
they sometimes are by masters); the authoritarian hierarchy seems neither 
oppressive nor narrow; the eccentric individualist is tolerated to a far greater 
extent than he would be in most grammar schools; and the fagging system is 
hilarious. The traditional cornerstones of Classics and Christianity are 
crumbling away. There is an alert, critical questioning of established values 
and moral standards, a prevalent disquiet and intellectual restlessness. 
Elsewhere there is apathy and an alarming cynicism. The sanctities of a public 
school are being gradually discarded, to be replaced by a system more modern, 
egalitarian and flexible but less imposing and distinctive. At this rate, it will 
soon be difficult to distinguish Clifton from a good grammar or comprehensive 
school. 


The last statement was certainly an exaggeration. In the summer of 1966 Ernest 
Polack arranged an exchange for two weeks with Lyndon Morgan, a history teacher 
at Lawrence Weston Comprehensive School in Bristol. ‘Clifton is so quiet and 
monastic compared with a comprehensive school’, Mr Morgan reported. “There is 
always time for people . . . and sherry! . . . Conversations with staff and pupils 
were lively and stimulating; the singing in Chapel was truly magnificent and the 
hospitality shown to me far exceeded the bounds of mere politeness.’? Meanwhile, 
at Lawrence Weston, Ernest Polack found ‘that the great majority of his pupils had 
never even heard of Clifton College though they did remember seeing some 
buildings beyond the Zoo.’° 

By 1969 those leaving the school who had lived through the changes were able 
to attempt some assessment of what had been achieved. ‘Clifton is balancing on a 
knife-edge’, one of these leavers wrote for The Cliftonian in July 1969: 


On one side there is the old public school system of absolute authority, petty 
discipline and rigorous fagging, which spells out nineteenth century autocracy; 
on the other side there is an entirely liberal constitution, dictating freedom for 
the individual, questioning the authority of the authorities, the necessity of 
uniformity, the principles of education, which to me spells chaos. In the last 
five years I have seen a dramatic change, from the former type of system which 
did exist in Clifton in 1964, to a position looking towards the latter form of 
existence, but, thankfully, not there yet. 

Was it, in fact, “as bad as all that”, five years ago? Certainly, compared with 
the genial atmosphere and relations of today, things were very different. Fifty 
lines was the standard automatic punishment for having one’s hands in one’s 
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pockets or for having one’s jacket undone (and it had to be the middle button 
too!), whereas nowadays the school tends to resemble a cross between a 
Butlin’s holiday camp and a sit-in with the Maharishi Yogi, on weekends. I was 
once promptly given one hundred and fifty lines for calling a House VIth 
“mate”, whereas now, as a senior boy, I find the climate of opinion prefers the 
use of Christian names by all and sundry. ’ 


The ‘conservatives’ did not like what was happening, but they found themselves 
— among the schoolboy population at any rate — in a minority. This led them to 
overstate their case, as with Timothy Stevens who left South Town in 1969 full of 
foreboding: 


Having spent five years at Clifton, I think the time has come for the 
“establishment” to take a long, hard look at itself and consider exactly what it is 
trying to achieve, other than the school’s ruin. 

I am sure that Old Cliftonians would be both shocked and saddened if they 
knew what incredible transformations have taken place in all aspects of Clifton 
life over this comparatively short period of time — when many of the good 
values and standards have been lost, and nothing gained. This is because the 
new standards (called “progress”) that have replaced the old are not even 
standards. 

Old and proven concepts such as the fagging system have virtually been 
swept away. In today’s Clifton discipline barely exists. The climate of opinion 
is so indifferent that a senior boy no longer feels obliged to be loyal or to use his 
authority in the interests of the school.® 


Stevens’ contemporary Grant McKee, from School House, put the case of the 
‘moderate radical’ to restore the balance: 


The “incredible transformations” which your correspondent criticizes, but 
fails to list, can only refer, | suppose, to such drastic changes as the 
introduction of casual clothes, a freer outlook towards compulsory religion, the 
increasing length of Cliftonian hair, the introduction of a bar for the boys, the 
reduction of fagging and corporal punishment and the extension of the 
privileges of coffee-bars and umbrellas — all of these in the last five years. Mr. 
Stevens suggests that these reforms were made against the wishes of the 
majority. Popular opinion is in fact more often in favour of greater liberalism 
and the extension of privilege. 

To my mind, the benefit of the changes of the last five years has exceeded 
any possible damage. A great deal, though by no means all, of the clogging and 
petty rules have been removed and, as a result, the more relaxed atmosphere 
seems more agreeable to masters and boys alike. More freedom causes less 
damage than repression, possibly because it gives an individual the responsibil- 
ity not to abuse it. Cliftonians certainly do not go around putting sugar bombs 
in housemasters’ cars or starting campaigns for the dismissal of their 
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Headmaster. The time will no doubt come when the thought of uniforms or 
restrictions on coffee-bars will seem ridiculous. For many people the changes 
cannot come soon enough, and to more than an “irresponsible” minority. We 
may seem more progressive than our neighbouring schools, but surely Mr. 
Stevens’ citing of “revolutionaries” misses the point altogether. Changes are 
being made with eyes wide open to pitfalls and Clifton’s “ultimate ruin”, not as 
a result of pressurization or “for the sake of change”. 

Perhaps Mr Stevens would like us to go back five years to the days when he 
first came to Clifton and boys were forbidden to put their hands in their pockets 
and had to have their jacket buttons done up. . .” 


Most of these extracts refer to the change of mood within the houses which was 
certainly a real feature of the years 1964 to 1969. The big change was that those at 
the top of the house felt increasingly less inclined to use the disciplinary powers 
which senior boys had traditionally wielded in the past. This applied not only to 
corporal punishment which many senior boys now rejected, but to other sanctions 
as well. McWatters formally abolished the right of boys to beat other boys in 1968. 
‘T have for some time felt unhappy at the system of allowing senior boys to beat’, he 
told the Council, ‘and find it hard to justify. The present climate of opinion outside 
the school and among staff is opposed to it (only two housemasters would be sorry 
at its going), and so are many of the older boys. I am therefore planning to abolish it 
in the Upper School. Corporal punishment may still be used on rare occasions by 
masters.’'° So ended at Clifton (rather later than at many schools) a practice 
almost as old as English education itself. Within a few years an incident which 
actually happened in 1967 when a Head of House caned a fellow member of the Ist 
XV for a disciplinary offence would have seemed beyond belief to the average 
Cliftonian. 

By a trick of timing which might well have been chance, a film was on general 
release during 1968 and 1969 called If. Hapless Cheltenham College had 
innocently given permission for their elegant buildings to be used as location shots, 
which did them no good at all as the film turned out to be a brilliantly-made 
adventure fantasy describing how an archaic public school (a more or less accurate 
picture of the system in the 1930s) became the centre of mass rebellion by its 
pupils. ‘Like most human stories’, wrote Peter Higgins, an Editor of The Cliftonian, 
‘it describes a conflict; a conflict of domination. The housemaster is boxed up in his 
private side by the omnipotent Sixths: they likewise assert a crushing authority on 
the Rebels. The three boys try to insulate themselves from the community by a 
disregard of its rules. When the oppression grows too great, one establishes his 
masculinity through a relationship with a girl both conceptually romantic and 
fiercely sexual: another rebel has to find love in a tender friendship with Phillips, a 
Pretty Boy. When pushed too far by a ruthless, irrational flogging, they make a 
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blood pact, symbolic of the penalty they will extract from the school. They will 
show that a society ruled by force is easy for a stronger force to overcome.”!! 

If was a brilliant film, but damaging to the image of the public schools. For one 
thing it reinforced in the mind of the general public the outdated myths of a public 
school system that had genuinely moved on from the conditions portrayed by the 
film, and in so doing played into the hands of the political critics of the system. 
And for most staff and pupils who watched the film, while they realised that it was 
not up-to-date, they nevertheless squirmed slightly in their seats at certain 
incidents which may have seemed very familiar. 

In so far as there really was a ‘Public School Revolution’ during these years, the 
heart of it was the change in the relationship between older and younger boys and it 
is a change which has not, twenty years later, been reversed. Few can surely doubt 
that, in the end, it was a change for the better. Authority in future would depend 
not so much upon automatic sanctions but upon personality and leadership skills, 
and in a world where the average public school leaver would no longer slip neatly 
into a hierarchical system intent on governing an empire or dispensing patronage, 
it was surely appropriate. The leaders of the future would have to be managers who 
knew how to be communicators, rather than officers who gave orders. However, 
there is no doubt that ever since this important change became established in the 
public schools, they have been very much more difficult places to run. As senior 
boys could be depended upon less than before, more work fell upon the staff, 
especially those in houses. Discipline, moreover, became less of a clearcut thing: 
the phrase ‘a special case’ was far more frequently heard. The individual mattered 
more, and that meant harder work for those in authority. From the late ’sixties 
onwards discipline at Clifton, as at all similar schools, became a far more difficult 
thing to handle. 

When Stephen McWatters arrived at Clifton he had not been impressed with 
the general manners or appearance of Cliftonians who presumably compared un- 
favourably with the formal politeness and elegance of Etonians. In his first report 
he informed the Council that ‘I have had the impression that though Cliftonians 
are individually well mannered, they often give in public an impression of 
casualness and slovenliness . . . My first “reform”, if it can be so called, was to 
suggest that boys greeted me in the street, instead of cutting me dead. Here there 
has been some progress, though some houses are conspicuously better than others. 
It has not apparently been a Clifton custom to acknowledge masters in the street. 
This seems to me odd and conveys an unfriendly and I feel misleading 
impression.’!? In the particular area of friendliness towards members of staff there 
was a distinct improvement from then on, partly because the Headmaster was not 
himself by nature austere or aloof, and partly because a less formal relationship 
between teachers and their pupils became fashionable. 
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On the matter of appearance and manners in general, however, McWatters 
made little headway, largely because within a few years of his arrival at Clifton the 
‘clothes revolution’ broke out. His decision to achieve a smarter appearance by 
introducing a blue blazer as an alternative to the standard uniform grey suit was 
counterbalanced by a demand to wear ’casual dress’ after school hours and at the 
weekend. To the Headmaster and most members of staff, ‘casual clothes’ meant 
probably a sports jacket or perhaps a smart jumper but events had overtaken them. 
When permission was given for boys to wear ‘casual clothes’ at the weekend early in 
1969 they appeared in the latest Carnaby Street ‘gear’ — faded jeans, tie-dyed tee- 
shirts, leather boots, animal skins in various stages of decay, and ex-army 
greatcoats. There can be little doubt that the appearance of droves of Cliftonians 
in the streets of Clifton dressed like this caused something of a sensation among 
Clifton residents, O.C.s and parents, who began to wonder what on earth was 
going on at Clifton College. 

What was going on was, as the Headmaster informed the Council late in 1968, 
that ‘events in the universities cast their shadows downwards.’!? In 1966 the 
appointment of Walter Adams as Director of The London School of Economics 
(he came from Rhodesia and was accused of supporting apartheid, among other 
things) began a series of political demonstrations, strikes and sit-ins by the student 
body which gradually revolutionized the concept of what a student should be. 
During the summer of 1968 throughout France, Germany and the U.S.A. there 
was ‘student revolt’ on an even more dramatic scale, with fighting in the Paris 
streets, and the U.S. National Guard being called out to deal (sometimes brutally) 
with campus riots. In 1970 there was an upheaval at the newly founded University 
of Warwick over the question of access to personal files. During these years, 
students everywhere demanded more say in the making of the rules governing their 
establishments and the syllabuses they were required to study. Their respect for 
hierarchies and establishments apparently vanished and the value of existing 
standards and customs was widely questioned. This increased politicization of the 
universities was accompanied, moreover, by a widespread use of drugs such as 
cannabis and L.S.D. which seemed to be easily available in student circles. 

It was therefore hardly surprising that at least some of this activity should filter 
down to sixth formers, and indeed attempts were made through a ‘Union of School 
Students’ to infiltrate all secondary schools. In fact the public schools were 
remarkably skilful in deflecting much of the crisis by holding firm on certain issues 
and by giving way on others. The chief areas in which McWatters, like many other 
headmasters, gave way were Chapel and ‘casual clothes’ and the setting up of a 
‘School Council’ which would supposedly present the views of the boys to the 
authorities. The constitution for Clifton’s School Council provided for the 
election of two representatives from each House, one a junior and the other a 
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senior boy; two members of staff elected by the Common Room and a 
representative of the praepostors. The Chairman was a member of staff elected 
from a short-list drawn up by the Headmaster. The first meeting took place in 
September 1970 and the Chairman summed up the term’s proceedings thus: 


Everyone took it all very seriously, though few of the little ones were 
talkative. Three senior boys tended to dominate the proceedings and this is a 
danger that should be guarded against. They were at their best discussing the 
details of the new boarding houses when a number of interesting and hitherto 
unthought-of points were raised. Dissatisfaction with Big School food was 
emphatically expressed and may result in a change to a cafeteria system. In 
such matters as casual clothes they were at their worst and we soon became 
hopelessly enmeshed in trivial details. The committee eventually appointed 
produced a series of regulations which were subsequently enforced. Permission 
for senior boys to go into Bristol more freely was requested and subsequently 
granted. The discussion about the structure of compulsory games, especially 
rugby, was valuable and will provide the basis for a forthcoming enquiry into 
winter term games. The school as a whole regarded the Council with dutiful 
interest tinged with scepticism. For myself I felt that the first session went well 
and proved fruitful: it will be more difficult when the first flush of enthusiasm 
has waned and the initial glut of “issues” is spent. '4 


The School Council survived for about a decade but as the years went by the 
boys, like their counterparts at the universities, began to lose interest and to resent 
the time spent on committees. Nevertheless for its first few years it proved a 
valuable means of keeping the Headmaster informed of opinion in the school, and 
of defusing some sensitive issues. 

The most serious and embarrassing aspect of the militant student movement was 
the use of drugs. Any drug scandal at a well-known school was seized upon by the 
press in the early years and headmasters were naturally anxious to avoid adverse 
publicity. In fact it was unavoidable and the only relief came when, in due course, 
such incidents were regarded as relatively commonplace. The first Cliftonian to be 
expelled for a cannabis offence left in the summer of 1969!? and in 1971 seven left 
for drug offences. '° Inevitably Clifton gained something of a reputation for being a 
drug risk because of its location in a city and close to a university, even though, as 
John Rae makes clear, city schools were not necessarily more vulnerable than 
country ones. ‘Ironically’, he writes, ‘it was the schools that took some action that 
tended to acquire the unenviable reputation of having a drug problem. Headmas- 
ters of country boarding schools assured parents that this was a problem of the 
schools in the cities but those of us who have headmastered in both know that this 
was not true. Cannabis in particular found its way into the most remote rural 
establishments. ’!/ 
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Drinking was also a problem, though a less spectacular one, and Stephen 
McWatters went a long way towards reducing the difficulties by providing a Junior 
Common Room (J.C.R.) in which sixth formers could drink beer and entertain 
girls from Clifton High School. He floated the idea as early as 1963 but it was not 
until March 1968 that the J.C.R. opened in the ground floor rooms of the Old 
Sanatorium with excellent views across the Close. The bar, made of pine planking, 
was built almost singlehanded by John Hersee and boys helped with some of the 
other work. To ‘legalise’ drinking in this way was still a novel idea in many schools, 
but the J.C.R. soon became an accepted — and acceptable — feature of Clifton life. 

In his early years as Headmaster Mc Watters was interested in the possibilities of 
the Sixth Form House system and was a member of an H.M.C. working party 
which looked at an experiment of this kind that had been tried at Sevenoaks 
School. This convinced him that such a development would not have suited 
Clifton and in fact the idea never found favour with most boys’ public schools, 
though a number of girls’ schools established sixth form houses. 

The final bastion of the ‘old regime’ to experience change was the C.C.F. which 
had once been a compulsory feature of most public schools. In 1963 the War Office 
issued a directive cutting down all C.C.F.s in schools to three years service, and 
the grant was reduced. From 1964 Cliftonians continued to spend one year in the 
Terriers, a time for adventure training; then they served three years in the C.C.F. 
and in their last year they could choose from a variety of Social Service options. 
This took the sting out of the C.C.F. for many boys, while retaining some of its 
most useful features. In 1967 the C.C.F. acquired a disused school in a remote site 
at Dyffryn Crawnon, south-west of the Brecon Beacons, and this has been 
constantly in use for Corps activities and house camps ever since. 

John Percival had faced the upheaval of setting up a new school: Bertrand 
Hallward had faced the upheaval of moving an established school to a new 
location. Stephen McWatters faced the upheaval of guiding a school through a 
period when most of the accepted assumptions about the public schools suddenly 
came vehemently under attack not only from outside but — far more dangerously — 
from within. To those who understood the problems and had some sympathy for 
the newly-expressed idealism of young people, his innovations and the relaxation 
of certain aspects of discipline seemed sensible and well-judged. But there were still 
many outside the school who esteemed the standards of Percival above those of 
‘pop’ and they were not quite so sure. 
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The McWatters era was a time when the Council and Headmaster together 
envisaged grand schemes for the improvement of Clifton’s facilities which they 
were forced — after many years of sustained effort — to modify drastically because of 
economic factors. The two most ambitious projects, by the side of which the new 
theatre seemed small beer, were suggestions for the construction of a new dining 
hall and the rebuilding of the boarding houses. 

The Centenary Appeal had included a scheme for a new dining hall on the Muir 
and Birdwood House site on College Road, but the hall had not been built and, 
quite apart from the sense of obligation to those who had subscribed to the Appeal, 
there was a strong feeling that Big School was increasingly inadequate as a dining 
hall. It was very cramped and very noisy and the equipment in the kitchens did not 
seem to be able to provide food that met with general approval. In fact Big School 
throughout the ’sixties was a discipline and morale problem. A succession of 
caterers seemed unable to quell criticisms about the quality of the food and though 
the Headmaster and the Hall Wardens maintained a constant surveillance, the 
manners and atmosphere in Big School were always a cause for concern. Stephen 
McWatters was quite clear from the start that he wanted a new dining hall built 
and that Big School should revert to being an assembly and concert hall. 

The Council, chaired by Sir Sydney Barratt, agreed with him and in 1963 a 
number of well known architects were invited to submit plans for a new hall ‘of 
distinction’.' In due course Sir Hugh Casson, Neville Conder and Partners were 
commissioned to produce a suitable scheme which turned out to be grand indeed, 
involving the demolition of most of the houses in College Fields and the 
construction of a handsome new dining hall in their place. After much discussion, 
and against the instincts of Sir Sydney Barratt who favoured this bold scheme, the 
Casson-Conder plan was abandoned on the grounds of cost and also a reluctance to 
demolish so much of College Fields. It was then accepted that there was no sensible 
alternative to the Muir-Birdwood site and the Council concentrated on that 
objective. 

In 1963 numbers 1 and 2 Cecil Road, the two large houses adjacent to Muir 
House and Birdwood House, belonged to Clifton High School for Girls. They were 
rather remote from the High School, whose Governors were looking for 
accommodation closer to their main site. This suited the Clifton College Council 
well, for if the Cecil Road houses could be acquired it would make the whole Muir- 
Birdwood-Cecil Road site all the more suitable for a new dining hall. The two 
Councils therefore entered into negotiations to produce a mutually acceptable 
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plan. The High School wanted to take over Somerset House, a large property 
between Canynge Road and Clifton Park Road almost adjacent to the High 
School. Eventually it was agreed that Clifton College would buy Somerset House 
and then effectively exchange it for 1 and 2 Cecil Road. In fact further 
complications and difficulties prevented this from happening and instead the High 
School developed a new boarding house on College Road with financial assistance 
from Clifton College. The Cecil Road houses were, therefore, at length acquired, 
but at very considerable expense and not until 1967, by which time the Council no 
longer had the funds available for the original project. 

A number of factors combined in the mid-sixties to produce an unhealthy 
financial situation. For one thing the Council pursued a policy of acquiring 
residential property adjacent to the school either for purposes of expansion or to 
house staff or as an investment. While this certainly increased the school’s assets, it 
did not assist with the cash flow. The acquisition of numbers 1 and 2 Cecil Road, in 
particular, was a very costly venture. The financial problems of this period are 
reflected in a rapid turnover of bursars: Ian Merry retired as Bursar in 1966 after 
fourteen years’ service, but his two successors, R..W. Pembleton and E. Gibbins, 
served less than two years each. There was also a decline in boy numbers both in 
the Upper and Preparatory Schools. It is never easy to explain exactly why 
numbers fall, either at the time or subsequently, unless there is a very obvious 
reason, which in Clifton’s case there was not. Many similar schools experienced a 
decline in numbers during the ’sixties, and the reasons for this included the advent 
of a Labour Government in 1964 which lasted until 1970. The Labour Party’s 
opposition to the public schools was well known and whenever a Labour 
Government came to power, talk of ‘abolition’ was in the air. 

In addition to this a boarding education was becoming less fashionable in some 
circles for any number of reasons advanced by increasingly prolific child 
psychologists and sociologists. There was an important financial aspect too: the 
economic problems of the Wilson government led to devaluation in 1967 and an 
increase in costs — which meant an increase in fees at boarding schools. In short, 
the period from 1964 to 1970 was one of political uncertainty and economic 
difficulty in the nation at large and also a time when confidence in the rdéle of the 
boarding school had been shaken, even in the schools themselves. Whatever the 
causes, however, the effects were that by 1967 the Council found itself unable to 
proceed with the dining hall project and concentrated instead on a strategy 
designed to strengthen, and indeed to rescue, its financial position. 

Sir Sydney Barratt, who had been Chairman of the Council since 1958, 
indicated his wish to retire in 1967 and was voted into the office of President which 
became vacant on the death of Lord Evershed in 1966. The new Chairman, Mr > 
J.H. Britton, had left South Town in 1923 and after Oxford had made his career in 
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Dr J.H. Britton, President of the College, with David Pettit, Director of Music, at the keyboard 
of the refurbished ‘Father’ Willis organ in Big School, 1972. 
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the family shoe manufacturing business, based in Bristol, from which he retired in 
1967. Well known in the City, he had at various times been Sheriff of Bristol, 
Chairman of the Bristol Magistrates, and Master of the Merchant Venturers, and 
he was an enthusiast for music, especially the organ. He recommended the 
appointment as Treasurer of Mr George Palmer, a retired Deputy General Manager 
of the Friends’ Provident Insurance Company, and over the next four years a 
number of measures were taken which successfully solved the financial problems. 
These included the sale of some school properties and the launch of a Development 
Fund Appeal administered by Hooker Craigmyle, a firm experienced in running 
school appeals. It was also agreed that the task of supervising the school’s extensive 
buildings should be entrusted to a newly-appointed Buildings Manager, Mr Brian 
Parrott. 

Meanwhile, the vexed question of the dining hall was resolved with the help of 
Mr Cyril Woodgate who had sent three of his sons to Clifton and who ran the 
engineering firm of Watkins, Gray, Woodgate International. He urged that Big 
School should be provided with a second floor by extending the existing gallery; 
not an original idea because a mock-up of this scheme had been constructed in 
Hammond’s time. The relatively low cost of this plan together with the additional 
space it would achieve appealed to the Council and the Headmaster as the answer 
to their difficulties, and in the summer holidays of 1969 the new floor was 
constructed. It was still not entirely satisfactory, however, partly because the lower 
floor was unexpectedly noisy, and partly because there were only seven separate 
dining areas for ten houses. This gave each boarding house an area for breakfast and 
supper, but made two sittings necessary at lunch and also a sharing by the town 
houses of three boarding areas. 

Stephen McWatters came round rather reluctantly to the view that the answer 
to this difficulty — and perhaps the whole issue of the quality of meals — was the 
introduction of a cafeteria system. This was eventually installed in the summer 
holidays of 1972 and McWatters was able to inform the Council that ‘the benefits 
produced by choice of food and a more relaxed atmosphere have been all that was 
hoped for.’* With the happy appointment of Mr Peter Cole as Caterer in 1973 the 
long search for satisfactory dining arrangements at last ended. ‘We congratulate Mr 
Cole’, The Cliftonian announced in its July 1973 issue, ‘on bringing the standards of 
the Mirabelle (then a fashionable London restaurant) to Big School on the occasion 
of last half term’s buffet supper. For £1 a head you could dine off the best cold roast 
beef in the kingdom, not to mention hams, pressed turkeys, aspics, pies, puddings 
and cheeses in illimitable quantity.’> Peter Cole’s long tenure of the key post of 
Caterer brought stability and high standards to Big School and the choice and 
quality of the food at lunch day after day would have been beyond the dreams of 
earlier generations of Clifton boys — and staff. 
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Given the spectacular improvement in the quality of the food and also the 
reduction in noise and stress that accompanied the cafeteria system, it was 
generally felt that the new style Big School had been a success. Houses were sorry 
to lose the system by which all the boys in one house sat together, but the 
compensation was that more cross-fertilization could take place: and if anyone 
wanted to eat quietly on his own, he could. However the new arrangements made 
it very unlikely that the entire school would be able to congregate together for an 
assembly except on special occasions. | 

Percival and his successors had exercised much of their personal influence over 
the school through assemblies in Big School. Even after the conversion of Big 
School into a dining hall during the Bude years, it was possible to hold assemblies 
there. But only the upper floor of the newly converted Big School was large enough 
to hold the entire school and a complicated porterage exercise would now be 
needed to make it ready. Stephen Mc Watters began the practice of holding Block I 
assemblies in the Theatre, while Blocks II and III were addressed by the Second 
Master in Big School. Junior boys, except Polackians, would see their Headmaster 
sitting in his stall in Chapel but not otherwise, unless summoned to his study. It is 
difficult to quantify the effect of this arrangement, but it is at least possible that it 
has resulted in Clifton becoming less of a ‘Headmaster-orientated’ school than it 
once had been. A temporary casualty of the new Big School scheme was the loss of 
the organ installed there in 1873 by the renowned organ-builder Henry (Father) 
Willis. When the new floor was constructed in 1969 the organ had to be 
dismantled and stored in the chapel crypt, its future seeming gloomy. However, 
when it was clear that the change to a cafeteria system would make the necessary 
space available, Mr J.H. Britton very generously offered to pay for the organ to be 
rebuilt and installed on the upper floor of Big School to mark his retirement as 
Chairman in 1971.* The inaugural recital on the restored organ was given by 
Richard Popplewell (O.C.) in January 1973.° 

The second grand scheme envisaged by the Headmaster and Council was 
announced in 1969 as a key item on the agenda of the Development Fund Appeal. 
Because the Victorian boarding houses were costly to maintain and fell below 
modern standards of accommodation (as Norman Whatley had realised thirty years 
before) it was decided to take the bold step of building new boarding houses on the 
Lower Close. The first to be built would be School House, and the old School 
House building would be redesigned as a teaching centre. The next house 
scheduled to be built would be Polack’s. In this way the school buildings would in 
due course focus almost entirely on the Close, and they would be modern and easy 
to maintain.° 

When the brochures went out many O.C.s, for good reason or ill, were horrified. 
Build modern houses on the Close? On the Close? Moreover the design of the 
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projected new houses provoked a critical response in many quarters. A disting- 
uished O.C. physician, G.I. Watson, wrote in July 1969 to say that ‘several people 
at Commem concurred with my opinion that the design of the new boarding 
houses, as shown in the artist’s sketch, is aesthetically unacceptable . . . We want 
a group of buildings characteristically Cliftonian . . . Having seen and admired 
Habitat at Expo ’67 and Simon Fraser University in Vancouver, and living within a 
few stone-throws from the bleak bare blocks of the new University of Surrey, | 
implore Council and the architects to think again before it is too late.’ 

Mr Watson was not alone in his views and the Council eventually realised that 
there was not enough support for the scheme to go ahead. However, thanks to a 
handsome legacy of nearly £90,000 from the widow of H.B. Mayor who had been 
housemaster of Watson’s in the 1920s, the Development Fund Appeal almost 
reached its target of £450,000 by 1974 and this made possible a wide range of 
important improvements. In addition to the Big School alterations, an extension 
was added to the main Preparatory School building, numbers 1 and 2 Cecil Road 
were made available as a Pre boarding house, and extensions were built to Poole’s 
House and Matthews’ House in the Pre. In the Upper School, School House was 
renovated and a large extension including a new synagogue was built on to 
Polack’s. In 1974 a much needed re-modelling took place of North Town and 
South Town by an ingenious scheme which created two lateral houses, North 
Town above South Town, and provided improved house libraries and studies 
where once there had only been the Town Rooms. In the remaining five boarding 
houses the number of dormitories was reduced and a larger proportion of boys was 
accommodated in study-bedrooms. So though the plan to build anew had to be 
abandoned, by the time McWatters left in 1975 an extensive modernisation 
programme had been undertaken in all the houses. 

The ‘study-bedroom revolution’ in itself had a significant impact on the pattern 
of life in the houses. Up to this time all boys had slept in dormitories and had shared 
a study with — typically — one or two other boys. ‘Lights-out’ had been at a specific 
time in the dormitories and all but the most senior boys could be easily checked in 
— the evenings. With the advent of study-bedrooms the ‘lights-out’ rule was more 
difficult to enforce. In the case of houses with study-bedrooms on the ground floor, 
moreover, the temptation to slip out at night was considerable. In these subtle 
ways the regime in the houses gradually changed: life inside them certainly became 
more pleasant and less regimented for the boys, though more demanding on the 
time and energies of the house staff. 

At about the same time that the Council was preoccupied with the scheme for 
building boarding houses on the Lower Close, it became clear that the diocese of 
Bristol might be prepared to sell Emmanuel Church in Guthrie Road. Constructed 
by the Bristol architect John Norton in 1865 (two years before the building of 
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Clifton College Chapel) it had from the early days of the school’s life been a part of 
the architectural landscape and its tall tower succeeded in balancing well the lofty 
gable of Charles Hansom’s Big School. For the church to be demolished and 
replaced with — say — a block of flats would have been a disaster, many thought at 
Clifton. An indoor sports hall was on the Development Fund Appeal agenda 
(though low down) and for a year or two the Council toyed with the idea of buying 
Emmanuel Church and converting it for this purpose. However, it became clear 
that such a conversion would be both more expensive and less spacious than the 
building of a new sports hall, and the matter was clinched when the sum asked by 
the vendors proved to be too much. Eventually Emmanuel Church was demolished 
in 1977 though the tower was left standing and what was architecturally quite a 
successful old people’s home complex was constructed round it. 

Though the Close was never ringed with boarding houses it became, in Stephen 
McWatters’ time, a good vantage point to observe some spectacular modern 
church architecture. All Saints’ Clifton, which had been bombed during the war, 
was rebuilt to designs by Robert Potter which included an elegant silver fléche 
surmounting the remains of the original tower. Shortly after this intriguing 
building was completed in 1967, work began in 1970 on the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, the mother church of the diocese of Clifton 
which includes the counties of Avon, Somerset, Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. 
By the time of its completion in 1973 its large bulk and individualistic twin 
concrete towers transformed the view of the Close from the parapet; some thought 
for the better, some for the worse. Surrounded by Clifton Chapel, the tower of 
Emmanuel Church, the fléche of All Saints’ and the jaunty roof of Clifton 
Cathedral, there can be few school playing fields pavilioned in such splendour as 
Clifton College Close. But what John Percival, Anglican Bishop of Hereford, 
would have thought of so dominating a reminder of his neighbour the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Clifton, we shall never know. It is certainly something of an 
irony that a brand-new cathedral was constructed at one end of the Close just at the 
time when voluntary chapel was in fashion at the other. 
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L.H.A. Hankey, who had been appointed Headmaster of the Preparatory School 
in 1946, ran it with great success for 21 years. Immediately after the war there were 
just over 200 boys in the Pre and this gradually built up to about 330 in the late 
1950s. 346 were squeezed in during the summer of 1964 but this was uncomfortably 
full. A number of internal changes were made such as the opening of the ‘Merry 
House’ dining complex and the establishment of Wollaston’s and Tait’s as junior 
dayboy houses in Cambridge House. There are two aspects of Hankey’s regime, 
however, which are particularly significant. One was the fact that during his time 
the Pre gradually ceased to attend the Upper School Chapel services and began to 
hold their own services in Chapel instead. This naturally emphasized further the 
break between the two schools, but it was inevitable with the growth of both units. 
By 1963 there were 1,025 boys in both schools and that was too many even for Sir 
Charles Nicholson’s expanded Chapel to hold. A separate Pre service also gave 
Hankey the opportunity to make use of his skills as a composer and musician to 
produce works such as his Mancroft Mass to be sung in Chapel. 

The other significant feature of Hankey’s headmastership was the fact that he 
gradually became a prominent figure in the Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools, well known at a national and even international level. He was 
Chairman of I.A.P.S. three times and after having won a travel scholarship to the 
U.S.A. in 1950 he became an enthusiastic supporter of the English-Speaking 
Union which sponsors good relations between the U.S.A. and other nations. In 
1963 he visited the U.S.A. for eight weeks, undertaking a hectic round of 
engagements in, among other places, Philadelphia, New York, New Orleans, 
Houston, Los Angeles and San Francisco. ‘In all I spoke on 42 occasions’, he 
informed the Council, ‘not counting Press interviews. I preached in the chapels of 
four schools, spoke (always about education) to twelve branches of the English- 
Speaking Union, was interviewed six times on radio and once on television, spoke 
to Diocesan Music Commissions in Los Angeles and San Francisco . . . and talked 
to anumber of other audiences, mainly Rotary Clubs and schools. Apart from the 
sermons, rather more than half my speeches were about education, the rest about 
the uses of lighter church music.’! In 1967 he was appointed to the full-time post of 
Secretary of the 1.A.P.S. and accordingly relinquished his position at the Pre. He 
served as I.A.P.S. Secretary for eight years and was awarded the O.B.E. in 1974. 
Compositions flowed freely from his pen and in 1977 he received the Gold Badge of 
Merit of the Songwriters Guild of Great Britain. 

When the vacant headmastership at the Pre was advertised in 1966, therefore, it 
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was widely recognised as one of the top jobs in the prep school world and the Pre 
was already thought of as a large, flourishing and successful school in its own right. 
However, though the Headmaster of the Pre enjoyed a measure of independence, 
he was nevertheless subordinate to—and also appointed by — the Headmaster of the 
Upper School. In September 1966 Stephen Mc Watters informed the Council that 
he had appointed Mr James Hornby to succeed Hankey in September 1967.7 An 
Etonian had chosen a 41 year old Wykehamist and a fellow graduate of Trinity 
College, Oxford, who after service in the Royal Navy and the completion of his 
degree took a teaching post at Bramcote School, Scarborough, of which he was 
appointed Headmaster in 1957. It was typical of him that the problems caused by a 
disastrous fire which destroyed a large part of the school were cheerfully overcome, 
and at the time of his appointment to Clifton Jim’ Hornby’s eminence in the prep 
school world had already been recognised by his election as Chairman of I.A.P.S. 

Hornby was, and remained for his fifteen years at the Pre, a superb exponent of 
the art of personal and public relations. With boys he was informal and avuncular, 
though of course he could be stern. With colleagues he was courteous and 
unpretentious, though he knew his own mind and set his own standards. For 
parents, whom he showed round the school personally in the first instance, he 
seemed the ideal headmaster; easy to get on with, firmly in control, interested in 
them and their son. When he spoke to you, he made it seem as though it was the 
high point of his day. 

He was the ideal man to take over the Pre at a time when there was some concern 
about numbers. This was not so much a problem in the Pre itself where there were 
325 boys in the term Hornby took over, only a few below the 340 or so of the early 
’sixties. The Upper School, however, which had been perhaps too full at 683 in 
1963 had moved down to 650 in 1967 and the expectation was that the number 
would decrease still further because of political and economic uncertainties in the 
nation at large. A reduction of 50 pupils, even from a record and uncomfortable 
total, had important implications regarding fee income, and it was just at this time 
that the Council found itself in need of finance for its various building projects and 
embarked upon its strategy both to save and to make money. Hornby was therefore 
under some pressure to increase the numbers in the Pre, if at all possible, and he set 
about the task with zeal. 

He was helped by the advent of one of those ‘bulges’ which from time to time 
affect population graphs’ and also by his own genuinely-held philosophy that too 
much importance can be placed on examinations at too early an age (the argument 
of those who succeeded in abolishing the 11 plus exam). In his first report to the 
Council he announced that he intended to replace the entrance examination to 
the Pre with a system of interviews, because ‘there is a fairly general feeling in 
educational circles that boys and girls are burdened by too many examinations and 
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L.H.A. Hankey (extreme left) and ].W. Hornby (extreme right) at an IAPS Council meeting at 
Clifton 1973. 
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I sympathize with the view that we have a duty to reduce the number to a 
minimum.’* He was also helped by the closure of some small Bristol prep schools 
such as Braidlea-Avondale in 1969, and also by the development of an excellent 
state primary school, Christ Church, from which many boys transferred to the Pre 
at the age of eleven. Although passage from the Pre to the Upper School was never 
guaranteed, it became unusual for a Pre boy to have to find a place elsewhere. 

In May 1968 the B.B.C. showed a documentary film entitled One Pair of Eyes. 
‘In this film’, Hornby explained to the Council, ‘Robert Morley, a bitter opponent 
of public and preparatory schools, expounds his views of their iniquities. The 
public relations officers and the officials of H.M.C. and I.A.P.S. quite separately 
advised their respective associations to take up the challenge and the I.A.P.S. 
entrusted their defence to Clifton. Film was taken in Matthews’ of interviews 
between Morley and the boys, Morley and three masters (Messrs Hutchinson, 
Jenkins and Hudson), and Morley and myself.’ It was typical of the mood of the 
time that Robert Morley (a well-known actor who claimed he had been bullied as a 
boy at Marlborough) should have sought to denounce the public schools in this 
way. According to a later account of the Pre’s involvement, however, Morley ‘was 
completely won over by the obvious cheerfulness and enthusiasm of the pupils and 
the charm and unpretentiousness of their headmaster’. ° 

So were many parents. As early as 1968 Hornby was reporting not only an 
‘upward surge in numbers’ but even the need to reject applicants, and by 1967 he 
was turning away as many as 17 boarding enquiries in one week.° This solved 
beautifully a dilemma in which the Council had found themselves after purchasing 
numbers | and 2 Cecil Road for a dining hall scheme which they could not by then 
afford. The rapid decision was taken to convert the Cecil Road houses into a new 
Pre boarding house named after Hankey, and after feverish activity in the Easter 
holidays it opened in the summer term of 1969 with D.C.N. Hudson as 
housemaster. 

Using Hankey’s as both a boarding and a dayboy house, it was now possible for 
general expansion to take place and by September 1969 there were 424 boys in the 
Pre, a hundred more than two years previously. Yet still the pressure persisted and 
in the January term of 1970 Hornby had to turn away five parents in half-an-hour 
on one morning.’ The Council soon decided to include a programme of 
improvements for the Pre in the Development Fund Appeal and the first scheme 
was completed early in 1971. This consisted of an extension to the main Pre 
building which provided a new Staff Common Room and extra classrooms.® In the 
summer of 1972 an extensive reorganization took place, including modifications to 
Poole’s and Matthews’, with a flat provided in Matthews’ for an assistant 
housemaster who would take the strain from Hornby, housemaster to the boys in 
Matthews’ in addition to his other responsibilities. Also Cambridge House and 
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Downend House were taken over to provide a Pottery Room, a Music Centre, a 
Natural History Room and improved accommodation for Wollaston’s and Tait’s 
dayboy houses. All this was achieved not without considerable stress because much 
of the building in the summer holidays coincided with an industrial dispute in the 
building industry. ‘For the Bursar, the Assistant Bursar and myself’, Hornby 
explained, ‘the eight weeks were largely spent in persuading, cajoling, pressurizing 
and planning improvisations so that the school on reassembling could function 
with some degree of normality. Fortunately, the picketing was haphazard and 
irregular...” 

Even with the extra accommodation it was not possible to fit everyone in. 
Eighty-six boys were discouraged from entering the Pre in 1972 and by 1973 
Hornby was wondering whether he ought to abolish his ‘first come, first served’ 
policy and return to a competitive exam. '° By the time Stephen Mc Watters left in 
the summer of 1975 there were 491 boys in the Pre, that is 166 more than when 
Hornby took over in 1967, and the figures were to rise higher still. All this had 
major implications for the Upper School, of course. Between 1965 and 1968 the 
flow of boys from the Pre to the Upper School averaged 52 a year. By 1971 the 
number was 75 and it later moved into the mid-eighties. '' In due course this had 
the effect of raising the Upper School’s numbers which reached a low point in 1971 
of 598. By the summer of 1975 there were 692 boys in the Upper School and 491 in 
the Pre, creating a record total of 1183. 

Although in this sense business was booming, the Upper School had to adapt to 
the fact that a greater proportion of its intake now came from the Pre, and that a 
greater proportion were day boys. Before Hornby’s arrival there had been roughly 
40 more day boys than boarders in the Pre, but by 1975 there were 196 boarders and 
295 day boys. The Upper School, however, was by tradition a school with a 
boarding ethos and the Council were reluctant to change this. In 1974 it was 
suggested that Clifton should buy a satellite boarding prep school in the country, 
and the Council gave the plan serious consideration. In the end a solution was 
found by introducing a ‘day-boarder’ system into some of the boarding houses, 
though preserving a majority of boarders in the school as a whole. Meanwhile, in 
some quarters anxieties were expressed about the academic potential of some of the 
Pre boys, though in the educational climate of the day it was difficult to resist the 
argument that a school should accept the challenge of educating every pupil 
according to his abilities. 

It is not surprising that with his reputation for dynamism Hornby should have 
followed in Hankey’s footsteps as one of the leaders of the prep school world. In 
1969 he was a member of a committee involved in framing a new Education Bill!” 
and in 1970, with Hankey, he was invited to meet the Secretary of State for 
Education (Mrs Margaret Thatcher) to discuss teacher training among other 
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things.'? In 1971 he served as Chairman of I. A.P.S. for the second time and the 
next year travelled to the United States bearing a personal message from Mrs 
Thatcher to the National Association of Independent Schools conference in New 
York.'* The Hornby style of public relations is well illustrated by the ‘Education 
Sunday’ which he held on 22nd October 1972. ‘Principals of Training Colleges’, 
he told the Council, ‘together with Headmasters and Headmistresses of all main- 
tained and independent schools in Bristol were invited to the Pre service on this 
Sunday. The Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Department of Education and 
Science, Mr William van Straubenzee, gave the address. Amongst those who 
attended were . . . the Chief Education Officer for Bristol (who read one lesson), 
the Chairman of the Education Committee and representatives of fifty schools.’!? 

With expanding numbers in the Pre went the need to appoint more staff, and 
the excellent reputation of the school, linked with the advantages of life in Bristol, 
made it possible for Hornby to recruit many first-rate teachers. The departure of 
Geoffrey Williams, David Hudson and Hugh Davies Jones to be I.A.P.S. 
headmasters in 1971 and 1972 brought the total of ex-Pre headmasters in the 
I.A.P.S. to ten, Hornby pointed out in 1972.!° In the summer of 1970 Mr R.C. 
Brooks, Headmaster of Cordwalles School in Pietermaritzburg, South Africa, 
visited the Pre under the auspices of the British Council. He eventually sent them a 
lengthy report, from which these extracts help to give a picture of life in the Pre at 
the time. 


To be attached to this great school for a fortnight was a rewarding 
experience . . . Big though the school is, care has been taken to ensure that 
the individual boy matters, and the school is divided into nine houses, two for 
senior boarders, two for junior boarders, two for senior day-boys and two for 
junior day-boys, and one new house, which provides for both senior boarders 
and senior day-boys. 

The day-boy, once he is eleven years old, stays at the school or in his house 
generally from 9 a.m. to about 7.30 p.m. He does his ‘prep’ in the house, and 
has a school supper, and only reaches his home again in time perhaps for an 
hour’s TV and a glass of milk before bed. 

The strength and stability of the school depends most of all on_ its 
housemasters. Each is lord in his own domain, which is in each case a massive 
stone Victorian house, three storeys high with the “servants” quarters 
underneath. Following their 100-year-old tradition, the housemasters furnish 
their own sets of rooms in elegant style, and I can vouch for the fact that their 
hospitality to visitors also follows the old grand style. I was royally entertained 
in one house after another, in spite of the fact that it sometimes happened to be 
matron’s night off, and the housemaster’s wife was extremely busy seeing the 
boys off to bed, taking temperatures — a virus epidemic was taking its toll — as 
well as cooking the meal. They enjoy precious little privacy: dormitories, prep 
rooms and play rooms are above, below and round about them, and if the 
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housemaster or his wife escapes for a moment into the drawing room or dining 
room, there is inevitably a knock on the door and a small boy has some 
dramatic announcement to make. For each house there are, in addition to the 
housemaster and his wife, a house tutor and a matron. 

From the time lessons end at 4 p.m. until they begin again next day at 9 a.m. 
the boarders are looked after by their house authorities. Although some are 
constantly going off to external activities (school games, music, tennis, 
workshops etc.) the supervision of all the boys is a house responsibility. It 
means, of course, that in term-time a housemaster hardly knows the meaning 
of ‘time-off’. It is a heavy load, and the organisation works only because the 
staff has accepted the traditional British Public School ideal of service. 
Wherever else in Britain that ideal has died, it has not died here. These 
teachers do not refuse to undertake meal duties, or any other duties for that 
matter, if they are to be carried out for the school and for the children in their 
care. 

There has been a considerable relaxation of discipline. Corporal punish- 
ment has virtually been abandoned, there is no parading of boys in ‘line-ups’. 
But boys are not allowed to get away with idleness, and they are expected to 
listen to orders and to do as they are told. My firm impression was that the boys 
were as Co-operative a crowd as one could find anywhere, and most courteous. 
They seemed happy too. 

It would be wrong to suggest that modern educational innovations have 
been ignored. Clifton has not gone the whole way with the reformers perhaps, 
but excellent use is made of audio-visual aids for French, Maths is learned on 
practical lines, full use being made of B.B.C. programmes, creative writing is 
practised with zest, and self-expression combined with technique are evident 
in their arts and crafts. The standard of musical knowledge and skill is very high 
indeed. About 50% of the boys can play a musical instrument. There is a 
school orchestra, and the choir, which contains about ten members of staff, 
sings magnificently. !’ 


There can be no doubt that Hankey and Hornby were outstanding prep school 
headmasters and that between 1946 and 1975 they made the Pre into an 
outstanding school. This achievement, however, marked a new stage’ in the 
history of Clifton. In the ‘Age of Percival’ Clifton had been essentially an 11 to 18 
school, with a small ‘Preparatory School’ of about 50 boys under eleven. With the 
opening of the new ‘Pre’ buildings in 1933, a second stage was reached when 
Clifton became a 13 to 18 school of about 500 boys with a ‘tied’ preparatory school 
of about 200 which under the headmastership of Sharp kept a relatively low profile. 
Under Hankey and Hornby, however, the Pre grew first to 350 and then to 500 
while the Upper School’s optimum number steadied at about 650. Although there 
were many benefits in this development, there was also the danger that on occasion 


the tail might be tempted to wag the dog. 
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On the last day of August 1966, a tragic accident shocked the Clifton community. 
Evan Prentice, who had been Director of Music for nine years, attempted to 
retrieve a television aerial from the roof of his house in College Fields and fell 
suddenly to his death, aged 44. A boy in Wiseman’s from 1936 to 1940, he had 
been one of Douglas Fox’s most brilliant pupils and had joined the Clifton music 
staff in 1947 after Cambridge. When Fox retired in 1957 Prentice was appointed to 
succeed him; a daunting task. Yet, in the opinion of Nicholas Hammond, ‘Evan 
maintained the same very high standard of music, as the Centenary celebrations 
showed; to the boys he was much beloved and he was much better at handling the 
Saturday morning singing session for the whole school than Douglas was. He also 
found room for non-classical music, which Douglas had banned.’! In 1966 Prentice 
was appointed to a lectureship in Music at Bristol University and it was as part of 
the necessary removal operation that he had ventured onto the roof of his house. 

To succeed him, after a one-term interregnum presided over by his assistant, 
John Marsh, Stephen McWatters appointed David Pettit, a skilled keyboard 
player, a fine singer and an inspiring conductor, whose rehearsals were never dull, | 
for he ‘said what he thought and felt with abandoned impunity’.* With the new 
Director, an ‘element of surprise was always lurking just below the surface and it 
was educative and fun’.* He was married to the distinguished clarinettist Angela 
Malsbury whose performances frequently enriched the Clifton concert stage during 
the next decade. 

Music was a major interest of Stephen McWatters and despite the massive 
international onslaught during the 1960s of rock music, ‘Beatlemania’, transistor 
radios and non-stop ‘Pop’, a very high standard of orchestral and choral 
performances was maintained at Clifton. What about academic standards and 
games? In 1963 the Examining Boards introduced grades for the ‘A’ level 
examination. Where previously there had been only distinction, pass or fail, there 
were to be five pass grades, A to E, and universities soon began to demand not only 
a pass but a high grade pass for admission. This brought about something of a 
revolution in all Sixth Forms and certainly increased the academic pressure on 
pupils and teachers alike: ‘D’ or ‘E’ grade passes suddenly did not seem as 
respectable as the old anonymous ‘pass’. During the 1960s and 1970s success at 
Oxford and Cambridge admission continued to be considered an important 
yardstick of a school’s standing and the results were published annually in The 
Times Educational Supplement. The general trend during this period was for 
scholarships and exhibitions to be as difficult to win as ever, and for places to be far 
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harder to gain than before, owing to a growth in the number of sixth formers and 
more effective teaching in the grammar schools. Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
began to choose their entrants more on academic criteria and less on the 
consideration of whether they would|be ‘good college men’, or sports all-rounders. 
With an average of 11% awards a year during his twelve year headmastership, 
McWatters improved slightly on the 10-a-year average of Whatley and Hallward 
(though the school was smaller then), and fared marginally worse than Lee (15) 
and Hammond (14). His best year was 1968 when 17 awards were won. Statistics 
can, of course, be twisted meaninglessly in many directions, but it would be 
reasonable to state that in Clifton’s Oxford and Cambridge performance there was 
no significant decline between 1925 and 1975. An independent survey of 
‘Oxbridge’ awards in 1965 (a good year for Clifton, with 15 awards) placed Clifton 
10th out of all schools and 7th out of the independent schools.* 

McWatters was responsible for significant changes in the curriculum which, by 
his own account, were made ‘in the direction of liberalization and to achieve 
ereater choice. For example, inter-disciplinary courses were more frequently 
taken, and more possibilities offered, in the Sixth Form: (the compartments were 
fairly rigid when I first arrived). Geography and Economics were established as full 
subjects, General Studies was widened and Business Studies included here. Similar 
changes were being made at other public schools — we influenced each other, I 
suspect, especially after the Rugby Group subject meetings were introduced (in the 
late 1960s). Partly, too, the changes were in response to internal demand and 
partly it was the way I wanted to go, though | always tried to carry the Heads of 
Department with me.” 

Other innovations included a language laboratory and the taking of ‘O” level 
Scripture by all in the Fourth Forms, started by Peter Whiteside, and the 
abandonment of the practice of putting all new scholars into the Fifth Forms — a 
change opposed by the Scientists but welcomed by English and History who 
preferred their bright pupils to be more mature. When McWatters arrived, all 
reports were written on a single sheet of paper, but this was soon changed to a more 
complicated but more effective system by which subject reports were written on 
individual pieces of paper and eventually presented in a small folder. 

‘Following on the changes in the curriculum’, McWatters observed, ‘the need for 
parents to meet Heads of Department became greater. Hence the establishment of 
parents’ conferences to discuss “O” level and, later, university and career choices. 
Not unique to Clifton, of course, but we made quite a thing of it. The trouble about 
choice is that it makes demands on everybody. In my father’s day at Clifton — just 
before 1900 — he did only two main subjects, Classics and Maths, with a little 
subsidiary French and German from the legendary Otto Siepmann: he had only 
one choice, Classics or Maths, for his scholarship exam at Trinity College, Oxford. 
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Yet he had the widest knowledge of History and English Literature of anyone I ever 
knew, but I don’t think he’d ever been taught them.” 

The English Department, as has been shown, was particularly dynamic during 
the 1960s and 1970s and the Science Department too can claim to have made an 
important contribution to science teaching at a national level through its 
experimental work with the Nuffield courses. Under F.G. Mee, Head of the 
Science Department from 1951 to 1964, the number of science teachers had grown 
from seven to twelve and more science teaching had been introduced into the 
junior forms.’ When Mee left to be an Inspector of Schools in 1964, McWatters 
appointed Dr Ian Hopley, then Head of Physics at Bradfield, to succeed him. 
Between 1964 and 1977 the number of Science staff rose to fifteen, the number 
of Science periods taught rose by 40 per cent, Biology was given equal status 
with Physics and Chemistry, and Nuffield courses were adopted for all three 
subjects. 

The Nuffield approach involved more investigation and experimentation, so 
four of the science school lecture rooms were converted into laboratories in the 
1970s and Hopley proved skilful at acquiring some of the best available teaching 
equipment for them. Hopley himself took part in a Nuffield ‘A’ level research 
project soon after his appointment and in 1967 Peter Rendle, the Head of 
Chemistry, initiated the first Clifton Nuffield ‘A’ level Chemistry course. In 
collaboration with his colleague Michael Vokins and his predecessor as Head of 
Chemistry, Peter Davis (who joined the British Council in 1965), he produced a 
Chemistry textbook which was widely used in schools and universities. Michael 
Vokins became a lecturer in Education at Bristol University in 1969 and in due 
course became Chief Examiner for Nuffield ‘A’ level Chemistry. Tim Akrill, who 
was appointed from the King’s School, Canterbury in 1967 and succeeded George 
Bennet as Head of Physics in 1968, proved to be a prolific writer of textbooks and 
played an influential role in the teaching of Physics through his books, his work as a 
senior ‘A’ level examiner and the running of a successful department which 
attracted a number of lively teachers who left in due course to be heads of 
department in other schools. With the appointment of Dr Richard Gliddon as 
Head of Biology in 1969, McWatters and Hopley took the Opportunity to expand 
the scope of this subject, making it available in the junior forms which in turn 
promoted its popularity in the Sixth Form. A number of young Biology teachers 
were subsequently appointed (Peter Bright 1971, Simon Reece 1973, Jeffrey Day 
1975) and the popularity and success of the subject became firmly established. 
Richard Gliddon was a keen advocate of the Nuffield approach and introduced ‘A’ 
level courses soon after his arrival. When the Physics ‘A’ level Nuffield course 
became available in 1971 it was introduced at Clifton, which thereby became the 
first school in the country to teach Nuffield syllabuses in Physics, Chemistry and 
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Biology.® True to the tradition of the Science School, Clifton led the way forward 
in this important development in the teaching of Science. 

Aware of the need to make some provision at Clifton for the practice of 
engineering and technical skills, Stephen McWatters appealed in 1966 to various 
individuals in local industries to see if they would help to equip a new technology 
teaching centre. He received a good response from Bristol Siddeley and the 
Imperial Tobacco Company as well as the South Western Electricity Board, who 
offered to help with the electrical wiring. A site was found in Austin House, 
previously part of the Sanatorium, and R.J. (Bob) Bailey was appointed master-in- 
charge of the new Technical Activities Centre (T.A.C.) which opened in 1968.” 
Bob Bailey’s enthusiasm for engines extended also to wireless communications (he 
was a T.A. Major in the Royal Signals and ran the Clifton C.C.F. for a time) and 
motor cars, of which he owned a constantly changing and dazzling assortment. In 
1965 a printing press was installed in the basement of the Old San which not only 
provided useful experience for a number of masters and boys, but enabled an 
increasingly sophisticated standard of posters, tickets and invitations to be 
achieved. This important project was masterminded by Dudley Fromant who 
remained at the printer’s bench for the next quarter of a century (in addition to 
being Clifton’s first Head of Geography, then successively housemaster of South 
Town and Brown’s and Second Master from 1980 to 1987). 

When Bill Leadbetter retired as Director of Art in 1970 he was replaced by 
Jeremy Baines, from Tonbridge School. In 1972 Clifton hosted the Rugby Group 
Art masters’ conference and McWatters told the Council that ‘our art school was 
admired but it was tactfully hinted that our provision of staff — one full-time art 
master and two part-time helpers (for art and pottery) — was barely adequate fora 
school of our size. I think we should seriously consider a second full-time teacher to 
replace the part-timers . . .’'° Shortly after this he appointed Tim Newsholme, a 
young artist who among other things produced a very fine pencil drawing of the 
school buildings which was printed as a limited edition. 

There was no reduction in the time spent on games during Mc Watters’ time at 
Clifton. Compulsory sport had been one of the aspects attacked by the most 
extreme critics during the 1960s but most boys were very happy to get out onto the 
games field. Soon after McWatters arrived there was a splendid celebration of the 
centenary of the first inter-school rugby match played in England, between Clifton 
and Marlborough. It was arranged by Peter Brook who put at risk an injury-free 
retirement by taking part himself. The Cliftonian provided a short description of the 
event together with group photographs of the players in long trousers, tasselled 
caps and moustaches and an action shot of the Bishop of Bristol kicking off in top 
hat, clerical coat and gaiters: 
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On Saturday, November 28, 1964, a 20-a-side Rugger Match was played on 
the Close between Clifton and Marlborough, to mark the Centenary of the first 
match played between the two schools and the first inter-school Rugby match 
played in England. The sides were composed of masters and boys, past and 
present, of the two schools, and the match was played to 1864 rules and in 1864 
attire. 

About 3,000 spectators, on the parapet and in two specially constructed 
stands, saw the Marlborough team arrive at the Memorial Arch by horse-drawn 
coach, and the Bishop of Bristol kick off. Thus began thirty minutes of furious 
action out of which Clifton emerged victorious by three points to nil, the exact 
reverse of the 1864 result. In the original match, a great deal of hot blood was 
engendered by the Clifton “hacking” tactics, and the Marlborough captain 
appealed to his Headmaster to abandon the match. He was, however, told to 
win the game first, and this they did. A similar appeal met with a similar reply 
in the 1964 match, but on this occasion Marlborough were defeated. Clifton’s 
points came from a dropped goal by Nigel Gibbs. 

The match was followed by the conventional Clifton v. Marlborough 
fixture, which Clifton won 15-14. In the evening a Centenary Dinner was held 
in Big School; this was attended by the participants in both games, and by 
many representatives of the Rugby Union. 

As a result of this match, organized in a masterly manner by Mr. Brook, 


Bristol Cathedral Restoration Appeal Fund benefited by £406. !! 


It was a pleasant and well-timed coincidence that in the year of this centenary 
David Perry, who had been in Wiseman’s when Peter Brook was housemaster 
there, became the fourth O.C. to captain the England XV. * 

The most glorious sporting achievement of the McWatters era was certainly that 
of the rugby XV of 1970. There had been unbeaten XVs before in Clifton’s history 
(in 1924, 1925, 1935, 1943, 1953) but none had won as many as seven matches 
plus another two on tour without even a draw. They were captained by Hugh Perry 
(no relation of David) and coached by Jon Gabitass, Tom Gover, and Charlie 
Hannaford, who was himself capped for England while on the staff at Clifton from 
1970 to 1974. However, with the notable exception of the 1970 XV and 
reasonable performances in 1964, 1968 and 1971 the Clifton XVs of this period — 
playing on a very competitive circuit — tended to lose more matches than they won. 

Another great success was the winning of the Ashburton Shield by the Shooting 
VIII at Bisley in 1974 — the first time since 1928. Their winning margin — 17 points 
— was the highest recorded this century. This was a triumph for John Gibbs, under 
whose patient and scrupulous tuition successive Clifton VIIIs performed extremely 
well at Bisley, an achievement recognized in his appointment as Commandant of 
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“The other three were J. Daniell (1904), E.K. Scott (1948), and P.D. Young (1955). 
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the U.K. Cadet rifle teams in 1972 and 1973. The cricket XI managed to win more 
games than they lost, or to break even, between 1965 and 1973 though they did 
not succeed in beating Tonbridge in the annual game at Lord’s (which Clifton had 
last won in 1959). With regular matches against Cheltenham, Rugby, Sherborne, 
Marlborough, Blundell’s, Malvern and Downside, Clifton’s position as a first-class 
cricket school was maintained. Reg Sinfield, the ex-Gloucestershire and England 
all-rounder who had once dismissed Bradman in a test match, retired in 1968 after 
twenty-seven years as cricket professional, to be succeeded by Jim Andrew, 
another Gloucestershire player. 

No-one, however, can match the record of ‘Bertie’ Barnes, Clifton’s rackets 
professional from 1900 to 1950. Barnes was succeeded by George Ferguson in 1951 
and by Terry Whatley in 1965. Whatley found a pool of natural talent in the 
school, especially J.P. Willcocks who in 1968 won the Public Schools Incledon- 
Webber Cup at Queen’s Club, which had eluded Cliftonians for 80 years. '* The 
next year Willcocks together with his partner D.G. Parsons won the Public 
Schools’ Colts doubles and in 1971 Clifton reached the final of the Public Schools’ 
Championship, the first time since 1936. This was Willcocks’ last stand, and at his 
departure Whatley wrote in The Cliftonian’s rackets report: ‘When people 
remember Clifton’s climb to rackets recognition, the name of Willcocks will be 
first to mind.’'’ Most of the other sports enjoyed bursts of success at some point 
during this period, and soccer gradually established itself as an important Lent 
term activity. 

The administration of the school between 1963 and 1975 inevitably became 
more complex at all levels. The demand for greater consultation resulted in a 
growth in the number of staff committees and the volume of paperwork that passed 
between them, while the Bursar’s department was burdened with work resulting 
from government measures such as the Selective Employment Tax and V.A.T. 
Moreover both the Upper School and the Pre grew to record size during this period, 
which increased the secretarial strain. In the past, Headmasters had customarily 
conferred in regular meetings with housemasters and McWatters instituted similar 
formal meetings with heads of department to discuss academic matters, !4 
Otherwise his three key assistants were the Second Master, the Marshal, and his 
secretary. 

Martin Hardcastle retired as Second Master in 1963, though he remained on the 
staff until 1967. His successor as Second Master was Yngve Lidell, another 
legendary Clifton figure who had been appointed by Whatley in 1929. Although 
his parents were Swedish, he had a fine English speaking and singing voice — as did 
his brother Alvar Lidell who through his work as a B.B.C. announcer became one 
of the most famous voices in the world. Yngve Lidell, though a linguist, taught 
Maths and practised music. He was also an outdoor man andran fora time both the 
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rowing and the Corps: impervious to cold and never flagging in physical effort, he 
was a loyal and tireless worker for Clifton for decades. He was housemaster of 
Dakyns’ from 1950 to 1961 and then took on the responsibility of constructing the 
timetable, a task he retained as Second Master and, according to Stephen 
McWatters, ‘carried out with extreme thoroughness but totally eschewing the use 
of the telephone, an instrument which he abhorred.’!? He ceased to be Second 
Master in 1966 though he continued in charge of the timetable until he finally 
retired from the school in 1971, setting himself up in the Somerset hamlet of 
Moorlynch as postmaster, honorary village uncle and enthusiastic bridge player. 

For some time one of three sons of peers on the staff, David Gibson later jokingly 
complained that it had been ‘lonely in the Hons cupboard’ when both Oliver 
Fiennes and George Bennet left Clifton. * Appointed in 1936 he had risen to the 
rank of Colonel during war service and been awarded the O.B.E. and U.S. Bronze 
Star. He became housemaster of North Town in 1948 and Brown’s in 1951 and 
held the post of Second Master from 1966 until his retirement in 1974. An 
energetic man with a brisk manner and sometimes mischievous sense of humour, 
he took some of the weight from the Headmaster’s shoulders during this very 
demanding period. When he retired in 1974 he was succeeded as Second Master by 
Michael Lane, but McWatters created a new post, that of Senior Master (an idea 
he attributed to Desmond Lee at Winchester) in recognition of the fact that the 
detailed internal organisation of the school had become a far more complex task. 
Geoffrey Burton, who had been appointed in 1950 and had served as Careers 
Master since 1952 as well as supervising the teaching of Politics and Business 
Studies, was appointed the first Senior Master, a position that called for great 
administrative efficiency in addition to considerable tact, patience and good 
humour. 

The Marshal for most of McWatters’ time was J.B. French, appointed by 
Bertrand Hallward in 1946 after service as Q.M.S. in the 12th Royal Tank 
Regiment. His dignity, tact and common sense made him a popular figure despite 
his disciplinary rdle, and though he was due to retire in 1965, McWatters was most 
anxious that he should stay on, informing the Council that ‘he is fit and full of 
vigour and does his job with incomparable skill’. 16 He remained in his post for a 
further seven years during which time he had to try to adjust not only to the fashion 
for long hair, but to many other changing standards. That feeling at Clifton over 
discipline never really ran very high among the boys is doubtless in part due to 
French’s tactful handling of the situation. When he finally retired in 1972 


I 


* Fiennes was a son of Lord Saye and Sele, Bennet a son of the Earl of Tankerville. In point of fact Gibson’s father 
died before he was able to succeed as Lord Ashbourne. 
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McWatters chose to succeed him Petty Officer W. Hughes, recently retired from 
the Royal Navy. The Headmaster’s Secretary, always a key figure in smooth 
government, was at first Mary Hall, who had served both Lee and Hallward, then 
Angela Ellison (1966) and Felicity Jones (1973). 

It is an interesting and perhaps significant feature of Clifton’s history that 
although a very large number of men who have served on the statf became 
headmasters later in their careers * relatively few housemasters have moved straight 
from Clifton to be headmasters. The first housemaster of Oakeley’s, E. Harris, left 
in 1877 for Exeter Grammar School and later the King’s School, Paramatta, 
Australia; and the man who founded Watson’s, T.W. Dunn, left to open Bath 
College in 1878. A trio of North Town housemasters became headmasters early in 
the twentieth century starting with the famous William Wyamar Vaughan who left 
in 1904 to become successively Headmaster of Giggleswick, Wellington and 
Rugby. Two years later his successor in North Town, H.C. Playne, left for 
Bancroft’s School and R.D. Budworth served only one year as housemaster before 
moving to Durham School in 1907. Then there is a considerable gap until Forbes 
Mackintosh moved from School House to Loretto in 1945. Of course the first five 
Headmasters had tenure of School House and with Polack’s being a special case 
there were only five available boarding houses (six after 1921) and two day houses 
(three after 1957). With a large staff this meant that a house might not come to a 
man until his late thirties and after four or five years in the house he was almost 
reaching the upper age limit for the appointment to a first headship (on average 
about 45). Moreover, the headship of a small school was probably not much more 
rewarding financially than a Clifton housemastership, especially between the wars. 

The next to go after Mackintosh was Ernest Hazelton who moved from South 
Town to Sir William Borlase’s School in Marlow (1956), and John Thorn moved 
to Repton from North Town in 1961, the same year that John Kendall-Carpenter 
left East Town for Cranbrook. All these had been day housemasters, but in 
Mc Watters’ time in addition to John Dale, the extremely efficient head of Modern 
Languages who was appointed Head of Tettenhall College in 1968, four boarding 
housemasters left to run other schools. The first was Robin Hone (1965) who had 
such excellent headmasterly credentials as being a Wykehamist, an Oxford first, 
and the son of a bishop. He moved from Oakeley’s to Exeter School, to be 
succeeded in his house by another Wykehamist, the versatile linguist Nigel Jones. 
Then in 1967 Harry Edwards became one of several ex-Clifton masters to take up 
the headmastership of Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital in Bristol. The Cliftonian hailed 


him as ‘the outstanding schoolmaster of the post-war generation at Clifton’!? 
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“See Appendix 3 
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Among the improvements made to Polack’s for its Centenary Year was the new synagogue. 
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because of the influence he exercised over boys’ minds, chiefly in his success in 
persuading them to think beyond mundane levels of — say — athletic achievement, 
and reach for artistic or intellectual distinction. In his elegantly furnished rooms in 
Watson’s, and especially round his dining table, convivial company and quick 
conversation promoted a civilised atmosphere while his watchful scrutiny of all 
that went on produced a very successful house. He was followed in Watson’s by 
Brian Wilson, who had already been for six years a very energetic housemaster in 
East Town and who left in 1971 for a long and distinguished reign at Chigwell 
School. Liddon Richards succeeded Wilson in East Town and moved to Oakeley’s 
in 1971 where his grandfather, F.L. Carter, had been housemaster and his father, 
R.J. Richards, had been house tutor. * In 1975 he returned to New Zealand, where 
he had been educated, to be Headmaster of Woodford House, a girls’ school. This 
son of a formidable father had much of the family commonsense and ‘grit’, but 
behind the firm discipline there was a strong sense of humour too. 

These men did much for the quality of housemastering at Clifton, as of course 
did those who served their full term in the office. School House inevitably felt that 
it had a slight ‘edge’ on the other houses for historical reasons and because of its 
prominent position on the Close. To replace Martin Hardcastle there Hammond 
chose Michael Lane in 1958, and he was a dominant influence at Clifton from that 
moment on. The Lane style was patriarchal, individualistic, intuitive, and grand. 
Together with his wife Patricia he created a country-house-type atmosphere of 
good living and high spirits with the needle of discipline jabbed in hard when 
required. Under the Lanes most School House boys were pretty sure that School 
House was the place to be. 

Meanwhile in Polack’s, a strange phenomenon was in the making. Ernest 
Polack became the fourth member of his family to undertake the running of the 
house, a unique achievement in what was, in any case, a unique institution, as the 
only other major school to pioneer the running of a Jewish house (Cheltenham) 
had abandoned the attempt years before. A fine teacher of history, Ernest Polack 
was essentially a polemicist; one who challenged not only boys and staff but anyone 
within earshot to stop hiding behind comfortable customs and beliefs and confront 
both the political and the moral problems of the day. Politically it was South Africa 
— where he had taught for several years — that moved him most and there was no 
mercy for anyone who approved of apartheid. Yet his intimidating vehemence, 
worthy of a Danton or Marat, would give way rapidly to great generosity and good 
humour. With his sister Pat he kept open house at Polack’s and there were few 
evenings when boys or staff or friends from abroad or members of the distinguished 





*In 1989 his daughter, Monica, was appointed house tutor in Oakeley’s, continuing the family connection. 
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In 1978, Polack’s House celebrated its centenary with a magnificent luncheon in a marquee on the 
New Field. Beneath the portrait of Joseph Polack (1890-1923) stand, left to right, his nephew 
Philip (1949-64), son Albert (1923-49) and his grandson Ernest (1964-79). 
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and far-flung Polack clan were not being entertained to supper or a party. 

Early in the summer term of 1974 the Prince of Wales paid a-short visit to 
Clifton. Royal visits are inevitably something of a trial to headmasters, for there 
are so many details that can go wrong. This occasion was not without its anxieties, 
as Stephen McWatters recalls: 


The Prince had an engagement in Bristol and the authorities asked if our 
playing fields might be made available as a suitable landing place for his 
helicopter. He then agreed that after landing in our fields he would pay a 
quieter visit to the school before going on to his main engagement. 

Accordingly a helicopter ‘H’ was prepared on the New Field, the Zoo were 
warned and at their request we asked that the Prince’s pilot should keep well 
away from the Zoo. In the event the day was somewhat windy and the Prince 
decided at the last moment to come by car. But he was still prepared to visit the 
school as he had arranged. 

So we all lined up between Chapel and Big School — members of Council, 
the Headmasters of Upper School and Pre and Second Masters out in front, 
boys behind, wives and other residents behind them, and the Pre stretched out 
towards the Memorial Arch on the School House side, with praepostors in 
charge and strict orders for all to keep their positions in an orderly fashion. 

As the hour approached and we were all waiting patiently but excited, I was 
surprised to hear the sound of a helicopter and then horrified to see it hovering 
low over the Zoo — the pilot apparently looking for somewhere to land until 
finally he dropped down by the Pavilion on the far side of the Close. At that 
point the Pre, convinced that this was the Prince arriving, rushed across to the 
parapet, quite out of hand and ignoring all the efforts of the praepostors to 
restrain them. Order was eventually restored and the path cleared just in time 
for the Prince’s very dignified Rolls to come in under the Memorial Arch and 
drive slowly to the entrance of Chapel, where he got out. 

It transpired later that Professor Collar, the Deputy Chairman of Clifton’s 
Council, had ordered a helicopter to take him to Shrivenham, where he was 
Chairman of the Royal College of Military Science, for a Council meeting; but 
he failed to tell us that a helicopter would be supplied and to warn the Zoo. It 
was the only way he could both meet the Prince and chair his meeting. Our 
disappointment and mystification when no Prince emerged from the helicopter 
was soon banished by the sight of his car turning in from College Road. 

The Prince was first introduced to the VIPs with whom he had a very brief 
conversation, and then, with obvious relief, he made for the boys. To my alarm 
I saw that he had first picked on a boy immediately behind me who had been in 
repeated trouble and had just come back from a six weeks rustication. I needn't 
have worried: the boy came up trumps. “What’s the school like? Are you happy 
here?” “A very good school sir, we all like it very much.” Afterwards I was told 
by the same boy, one of the scruffiest as well as the naughtiest in the school, 
that what had struck him most was the sartorial perfection of the Prince’s suit. 
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By 1975 Stephen McWatters had been Headmaster of Clifton for twelve very 
hectic years and, in his mid-fifties, he was facing the dilemma of many modern 
headmasters, namely, what to do next? At Clifton headmasters were expected to 
retire at 60 (though Upper School staff could continue to 65) and though many 
headmasters are relieved to lay down the responsibility of the office at 60, they are 
often reluctant to adopt a life of uninterrupted ease. For those in holy orders an 
appointment in the Church would be the answer, but few modern headmasters are 
clergymen. Nor could a move to a university be made unless (as with Hammond) 
the headmaster was already a professional academic. On the other hand to remain 
Headmaster of Clifton for eighteen years (longer than Percival) would be too long: 
both the school and the man needed a change. 

The solution came with the offer of the headmastership of the Pilgrims’ School 
at Winchester, a preparatory school of about 170 boys which had the special duty 
of educating the choristers of Winchester Cathedral and the Quiristers (choir- 
boys) of Winchester College. The school was located amid the splendours of the 
Cathedral Close and included an attractive house for the headmaster, who would 
be able to hold the position until retirement at 65. For one with Stephen 
McWatters’ special enthusiasm for music the offer seemed ideal and he announced 
his intention of retiring from Clifton at the end of the summer term in 
1975. 

‘As a headmaster he identifies himself with the simple pleasures of the very 
young as naturally as he shares the intellectual or cultural pursuits of the Sixth 
Form scholar: as a man he has been an example to us all. Genuineness, humility 
and kindliness are qualities to which by no means all headmasters can lay claim. It 
is a rare privilege to work under one who has them all.’!® This tribute from Jim 
Hornby fairly reflected McWatters’ very real popularity with his staff who, perhaps, 
were more aware than others of the nature of the problems he had to face. David 
Gibson, the Second Master, after outlining the many changes in the school that 
had taken place since McWatters’ arrival in 1963, wrote in The Cliftonian of the 
Headmaster’s ‘laughter and sense of humour; his reading in Chapel and his 
Commem speeches; his singing of Roses of Picardy with Gillie McKeown; his 
dreadful old bicycle; the tinkle of his worry keys at awkward meetings; his efforts to 
control Henry (McWatters, not Pullinger); his whistling of Mozart; his appearance 
as the spectral bishop in Ruddigore; the excellent sherry he dispensed in his 
house. . . . and much else besides.’!” 

For all the reasons discussed in this chapter, the school McWatters handed on in 
1975 was a different, perhaps a radically different school to the one he had 
inherited in 1963. There had been anxious moments in the areas of boy numbers 
and finance, yet thanks to his close co-operation with Jim Hornby the total 
numbers in the school in his last term were a record 1,183 with the Upper School 
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alone reaching a record of 692.79 Above all Stephen McWatters had piloted 


Clifton through a social and educational gale, leaving her sailing safely in quieter 
waters. 
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Jubilees and Centres 


When Dr J.H. Britton retired as Chairman of the Council late in 1971, his place 
was taken by Mr Norman Travis who had been a boy in South Town during 
Whatley’s most successful years, and had later risen to eminence in the multi- 
national Rio Tinto Zinc Company. He combined financial and business experi- 
ence in Britain and America with a scholarly interest in science and the history of 
scientific books. When the moment came to find a successor to Stephen 
McWatters, Norman Travis, as Chairman of the Selection Committee, naturally 
played a key réle. It was a time, as it happened, when a considerable number of 
headmasterships fell vacant, but there was no shortage of strong candidates for the 
post at Clifton and the appointment of Mr Stuart Andrews, Headmaster of 
Norwich School, was announced towards the end of 1974. 

Stuart Andrews was only the third Headmaster of Clifton to have had previous 
experience as a headmaster (the other two were Glazebrook and King), and he was 
the first who had not read Classics at university. From St Dunstan’s College, a 
London day school, he did two years’ National Service in the Parachute Brigade 
before moving on to Sidney Sussex College at Cambridge where he gained a first in 
both parts of the History Tripos. He also played in college rugby teams alongside 
two other Sidney Sussex undergraduates who would later make their names as 
headmasters, John Rae and Dennis Silk. When his exams at Cambridge were over, 
Stuart Andrews honoured a promise to his former headmaster and returned to St 
Dunstan’s College to teach History, where with the advantages of his recent 
Cambridge success and his former experience as Head of School he was appointed 
Head of the History Department from the start. After a few years he moved to 
Repton where he became Chief History Master and Librarian under John Thorn, 
recently arrived as Headmaster from Clifton. In his leisure moments at Repton he 
wrote for Longmans a best-selling textbook, Eighteenth-Century Europe. At the age 
of 35 he was appointed Headmaster of Norwich School and initiated many reforms 
at this old-established Direct Grant School. When the Direct Grant came under 
threat from the Labour Government of 1974 he found himself, as Chairman of the 
H.M.C. Direct Grant sub-committee, called to defend the system in the national 
media. This did not, in the end, prevent the abolition of the Direct Grant, a 
decision which kicked away the best ladder of communication between the 
independent and state sectors of education. 

When Stuart Andrews arrived at Clifton in September 1975 he was forty-three 
years old and he brought with him his South African wife, Marie, their two young 
sons, and considerable experience as a teacher, writer and administrator. He came 
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from Norwich with a reputation for being ‘cool, decisive, formidable: sometimes, 
indeed, abrasive’', qualities which the Council no doubt felt appropriate at Clifton 
which, according to some critics, had become too ‘permissive’. In an interview 
with the Editor of The Cliftonian in his first year, the new Headmaster commented 
on the suggestion that Clifton had been ‘swept away’ by the current of change in 
the ’sixties. ‘Clifton quite obviously hasn’t been swept away in the current’, he 
thought. ‘My first impressions of Clifton are extremely favourable; I find the boys 
friendly but also very lively intellectually and I think that the school from every 
point of view is in good heart. It is perfectly true that a lot of concessions and 
changes were made in the 1960s and my position would be that probably we’ve 
reached a period when we now need a bit of consolidation and stability. I don’t 
propose in the next year or two to see many more rules or traditions swept away. 
We now need time to take stock of what’s happened over the past decade, and 
possibly life will be a little duller in consequence but every now and again a little 
dullness is no bad thing.’* Under Stuart Andrews life at Clifton was not to be dull, 
for it is not in Clifton’s tradition to be a dull place: but, as it proved, the first half of 
his fifteen year headmastership was broadly speaking a time of consolidation, while 
the second half was dominated by the momentous decision to evolve into a fully 
coeducational school, an outcome that, had he known about it, would have 
surprised the new Headmaster in 1975. 

Most new headmasters are expected to tighten up on discipline and the boys at 
Clifton were again reminded what the rules were and told they must keep them. In 
the matter of appearance a special drive was made, the Headmaster leading by 
example in his smartly-tailored suits and well-polished shoes. Fashion was 
beginning to swing away from long hair and ‘flared’ trousers, returning to more 
conventional patterns: indeed, Stuart Andrews’ arrival at Clifton coincided with a 
marked reduction in the momentum of the ‘pupil protest’ movement, especially in 
the independent sector. Between 1974 and 1979 a Labour Government was in 
power, mouthing the same old threats against the public schools and attacking in 
particular the financial advantages of charitable status. Among the boys the radical 
urge had largely evaporated while the conservative backlash of the Thatcher years 
had not yet begun. For many schoolboys this was a period without any particular 
thrust, and at Clifton the word most used to describe how the boys felt was ‘apathy’. 
‘Increasingly’, wrote Jeremy Mayhew in The Cliftonian (1976), ‘there are people at 
Clifton who recognise that our society’s acute sense of aimlessness is being reflected 
in the attitudes of Cliftonians. Recently Mr Hersee, talking in chapel, suggested 
that “apathy” had replaced “bolshing” as the school’s greatest problem . . .’> In the 
same article, however, he referred paradoxically to the enthusiasm of two boys, 
David Royle and Simon Shepherd who, under the direction of a member of the 
English staff, Michael Talibard, had worked hard to convert the chapel crypt from 
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Headmasters in the making: the Rugby XV of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge in 1954. 
Centre seated, ].M. Rae (Westminster), back row second from left, D.R.W. Silk (Radley), second 
from right, S.M. Andrews. 
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a gloomy storehouse to an all-purpose recreational room very familiar to later 
generations of Cliftonians. 

Despite the fact that he was himself an historian — or even because of it — Stuart 
Andrews worked hard in his first five years to emphasize the importance of Science 
and Mathematics at Clifton. This was a period when yet another subtle argument 
against the independent schools had gained currency — namely that by snobbishly 
directing their pupils away from trade and business and towards the arts, the 
schools had robbed England of the moneymakers necessary to promote the 
national economy: hence they were allegedly responsible for Britain’s decline.* 
The first ‘great occasion’ of the Andrews era was the Golden Jubilee in 1977 of the 
opening of the Science School fifty years before. Celebrated on 5th November 
(which gave an additional excuse for fireworks) it consisted of a reception for a 
number of distinguished guests and a series of exhibitions in the Science School. A 
handsome brochure produced for the celebration and entitled Science at Clifton 
emphasized that Percival had encouraged the teaching of Science from the earliest 
years of the school and traced the steps by which Clifton’s reputation as a Science 
school had been made. During the day there were addresses by three very 
distinguished Old Cliftonian scientists, Sir John Kendrew, who won the Nobel 
Prize in 1962 for his study of globular proteins, Sir Nevill Mott, who shared the 
Nobel Prize for Physics awarded earlier in 1977, and Sir Brian Pippard, the 
Cavendish Professor of Physics at Cambridge. ‘Headmaster Mr Stuart Andrews’, 
the Bristol Evening Post reported, ‘believes strongly that the distinction which is 
sometimes drawn between the Arts and Science is an artificial one. “A grounding 
in Science is just as much a part of a sound education as a grounding in Classics”, he 
said.’? For all who wished to hear it the message went out loud and clear that 
Clifton had always been committed to the teaching of Science and fully intended 
that the commitment should continue. 

The Jubilee of the Science School happened to coincide with the year of the 
Queen’s Silver Jubilee, marking her first twenty-five years on the throne. On the 
designated Jubilee Day, 7th July, the Queen and her family attended a service of 
thanksgiving in St Paul’s Cathedral and she appeared on millions of television 
screens all over the world wearing a jaunty tasselled hat in a vivid shade of pink. 
Throughout the Commonwealth the Queen’s loyal subjects celebrated the 
occasion with her, and in Bristol, as in many other cities, there were street parties 
and community festivities on a scale not experienced since the end of the war in 
1945. The idolization of the Royal Family, which became so much a feature of 
British life in the 1970s and 1980s, had much to do with the search for a secure 
anchor in a world of bewildering change. With a family history reaching back a 
thousand years and seeming herself to personify every decent virtue Elizabeth II 
had become, even more than her sixteenth century namesake, a nonpareil, not 
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The Science Department in 1977, the Golden Jubilee of the opening of the Science School. 
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merely a national but a supra-national focus for admiration verging on cult 
worship. The boys of Clifton, at a meeting of their own School Council, expressed 
a wish to make some form of loyal gesture to the Queen not only to mark her Silver 
Jubilee but also a further coincidence — the fact that 1977 was the centenary of the 
grant to Clifton of a Royal Charter by Queen Victoria. Peter Coé and Andrew 
Richardson, two members of the School Council, were deputed to travel to 
Buckingham Palace and hand over a rose tree which would be planted in the royal 
gardens. The species chosen was a Rosa Sancta which, according to an article in the 
Evening Post, was ‘an ancient rose long associated with royal dynasties’ .° 

On the occasion of the Science School Jubilee it was also announced that the 
Council intended to embark upon a project ‘which we believe will have as much 
significance in its way as the new Science School had 50 years ago’. Norman 
Travis, writing in the Science at Clifton brochure went on to say that ‘Education in 
Science relies on teaching Mathematics. The era of chalk, blackboard and 
logarithms alone has passed. In order to give Mathematics and its application the 
emphasis needed to educate boys to work in today’s world we need to make fuller 
use of the opportunities and tools that are now available. To do this it is proposed 
to build a Mathematics and Technical Centre, established in a properly designed 
building.’ The Headmaster had some experience of planning such a project 
because at Norwich School a Centre for Advanced Practical Studies had been built 
during his time. When he came to Clifton he was quick to see that the Muir and 
Birdwood buildings (abandoned as a dining hall site) were ripe for redevelopment 
and he encouraged the Council to work towards the construction of a new 
Mathematics and Technical Centre. As one of the vogues of the 70’s was 
‘conservation’ it was impossible to demolish the Muir and Birdwood houses 
because the whole of Clifton had been designated an ‘Outstanding Conservation 
Area’, but the planners did eventually accept a scheme by which a well-mannered 
extension would be built onto the back of Muir and Birdwood while the two houses 
would be linked together and extensively refurbished to create a splendid new 
teaching complex. 

This would naturally be an expensive project so in 1978 an Appeal was launched 
to raise money for the new Centre as well as for scholarships and improvements to 
the swimming pool and gymnasium. It was hoped that some industrial firms might 
sponsor the centre and Lord Hewlett, an O.C. Life Peer and member of the 
Council since 1973, directed much of his prodigious energy into securing support 
for the project. Clyde Hewlett was a Bude Cliftonian who later became a major 
figure in industrial Manchester, and he brought to the Clifton Council a lifetime’s 
experience as a fund-raiser for a wide variety of charities, as well as for the 
Conservative Party. Work began early in 1979 and although the severe winter 
made progress slow, the new complex was in use by the end of the year. At the 
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suggestion of the Headmaster, it was named ‘The Coulson Centre’ as a tribute to 
Charles Coulson, one of Clifton’s most remarkable sons. He left South Town in 
1928 with a Maths Scholarship to Trinity College, Cambridge and after lecturing 
in Mathematics at Cambridge, Dundee and Oxford he became Professor of Physics 
at King’s College, London and Professor of Applied Mathematics at Oxford. He had 
just been appointed the first Professor of Theoretical Chemistry at Oxford when he 
died at the age of 64 in 1974. In addition to his extraordinary distinction in the 
fields of Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry he was a strongly committed 
Christian and served as a vice-president of the Methodist Conference in 1958. 

The Coulson Centre provided Clifton with outstanding new classroom 
facilities. Its main purpose was to house the Mathematics Department in a series of 
well equipped rooms including a separate Common Room. The Technical 
Activities Centre occupied a large ground floor space which provided plenty of 
room for all manner of electronic gadgetry and instructional machines, while both 
the History and Economics Departments were accommodated on the second and 
third floors respectively. This meant that for the first time most academic 
departments had a physical as well as a spiritual existence: the History 
Department, for instance, existed as a place rather than as simply a number of 
teachers scattered in different classrooms round the school. From now on Science, 
Maths, History and Economics had distinct homes, while the English department 
became centred on the Tribe building and Modern Languages occupied most of the 
Cloister classrooms. 

The Coulson Centre was formally opened on 21st March 1980 by another Bude 
Cliftonian, the Rt. Hon. Patrick Jenkin, a Cabinet Minister in the newly-formed 
Thatcher administration. Mary Dick, the Appeal Organiser, wrote in The 
Cliftonian that ‘one hundred and fifty guests assembled in the Technical Workshop 
— representatives of all those who had supported the Appeal so generously in 
money, time and effort. Outside, an unscheduled “guard of honour” formed by 
demonstrators from the hospital services waited to confront the Secretary of State 
for Social Services with placards denouncing the Clegg Commission proposals (on 
medical pay). It was an amiable low-key sort of demonstration and it at least 
ensured the attendance of press reporters.’ The Coulson Centre was assuredly a 
triumph, though sadly Tony Hughes, the young Head of Mathematics who had 
done so much to assist in its planning, died of leukaemia shortly after its 
completion. 

In addition to the Coulson Centre, the Appeal launched in 1978 had promised 
the renovation of the old open-air swimming pool that had changed very little from 
the nineteenth century. Buttressed on one side by the Tribe building and on 
another by the workshops and gymnasium, it was an awkward and constricted site 
to develop, and many proposals were scrutinized and rejected before a clever plan 
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emerged. This was to incorporate the existing pool within a new Sports Hall 
building, solving the twin problems of a need for a covered pool and more indoor 
recreational space in one neat package. When, owing to a recession in the building 
trade, it became clear that the highly successful Bristol firm J.T. Design Build was 
prepared to tender for the contract at a very reasonable price, something that for 
decades had been only a Clifton dream turned into reality. In the summer of 1981 
the Headmaster symbolically activated a bulldozer to inaugurate the process of 
demolition and in a breathtaking forty-two weeks the whole project was 
completed, four months ahead of schedule. On 25th June 1982 the new pool and 
Sports Hall were officially opened by John James, the Bristol millionaire 
philanthropist who, among many other acts of generosity to Clifton and other 
schools, had given £50,000 to this project. ’ 

The sudden arrival of these first-class sports facilities on the Clifton campus 
made possible a revolution in attitudes towards sport at Clifton. For one thing, 
swimming and water polo could take place all the year round, and house 
recreational swims became a feature of winter evenings. The Sports Hall itself 
opened up possibilities of additional games such as volleyball, basketball and 
indoor hockey, soccer and cricket. The most radical development, however, was 
the creation of Clifton College Services Ltd. as a company which would make the 
school’s sports facilities available to a wider public during hours when the boys were 
not free to use them. Terry Whatley, the rackets professional, was appointed 
Manager of the Sports Centre in 1981 with a brief to open the new building as 
much as possible to the local community. 

The successful completion of the Sports Centre in so short a time reflected great 
credit on all those concerned and was the last and most spectacular achievement of 
‘Hank’ Adlam, Bursar since 1970. A cheerful, hearty Old Harrovian, he had 
moved from his job as a Contracts Manager at the Rolls Royce works at Filton, 
arriving at Clifton at a time of financial uncertainty and in succession to two short- 
lived bursars. He enjoyed school life and mixed a good deal with the boys, 
especially on the squash and rackets courts. He successfully administered the 
extensive programme of improvements during the 70s, including the modification 
of the boarding houses, the additions to the Pre, the construction of the Coulson 
Centre and the Sports Centre, and a host of smaller projects besides. ‘Hank’s very 
enthusiasm and energy sometimes led him jokingly to speak as if he were actually 
running the school, and this could give offence’, wrote the Headmaster in The 
Cliftonian, ‘but in private he was quick to emphasize that his role was merely to 
make the functioning of the two schools possible, and that his staff were there to 
enable the Headmaster and teaching staff to do their job.’* Chief among the 
Bursar’s staff were Peter Hill, the Assistant Bursar, and John Rogers, the Senior 
Accountant, whose meticulous and loyal service to the school was regularly noted 
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in the Council minutes. In 1979 Adlam persuaded the Council to authorize an 
expansion of the bursarial department to cope with the increased boy numbers and 
the relentless paperwork made necessary by an increasingly bureaucratic age. 
Among the additional staff appointed as part of this re-arrangement was Michael 
Roope, a retired naval officer who began his duties as Clifton’s first Domestic 
Bursar in 1979. Hank Adlam retired as Bursar in 1982 to be succeeded by John 
Richardson (1982 — 1987) and Peter Bridgstock (1987). 

1982 was also the year when Jim Hornby left the Pre to take up the post of 
Secretary to the I.A.P.S., as Hankey had done before him. When Stuart Andrews 
arrived in the Upper School in 1975 the number of boys in the Pre stood at 490, but 
the acquisition of no. 11 The Avenue in that year enabled further expansion to 
take place. Jim Hornby, who was appointed Chairman of I.A.P.S. for the third 
time in 1978, was in a good position to realise that the national trend increasingly 
led away from boarding among boys of prep school age. ‘My prime objective next 
year as Chairman of I.A.P.S.’, he told the Council in 1977, ‘is to advance the cause 
of boarding as a principle. There is no doubt that, at the present time, quite apart 
from the financial aspect, there is a national disenchantment with the whole ethos 
of boarding which the prep schools are feeling at the present time and which the 
public schools will feel in two or three years’ time.’” In fact the boarding numbers in 
the Pre between 1977 and Hornby’s departure in 1982 remained steady at around 
190, but there was an increase of dayboys from 321 to 364. In the year that Hornby 
left, the Pre actually reached a total figure of 554 boys. Nevertheless, the warnings 
that he had sounded about the supply of boy boarders in the future proved to be 
well-founded. * 

Scenes at the Pre on the last day in office of so enormously popular and successful 
a headmaster as Jim Hornby approached hysteria when, ina surprise gesture, he and 
Clare were presented with a Ford Fiesta car bought with money raised by past and 
present pupils and by Pre parents. In due course the Hornbys moved to London and 
at the Pre there was a one-term interregnum presided over by the Second Master, 
Paul Hutchinson. The Upper School Headmaster had hitherto appointed the 
Headmaster of the Pre but it was a Committee of the Council chaired by Sir Ian 
Lewis which now sought Hornby’s successor. Their choice fell upon Mr Roger 


” The sociologist Geoffrey Walford, in his book Life in Public Schools (1986) drawing upon statistics provided by the 
Independent Schools Information Service (I.S.1.S.), stated: ‘In the years from 1981 to 1983 there was a gradual 
decline in the number of pupils in independent schools as a whole . . . The decrease in absolute numbers of boy 
boarders has been partially compensated by a gain in girl boarders, but the trend is downwards: whether it be for 
financial or social reasons, boarding does not appear to be as attractive as it was to parents and/or pupils. In the 
year 1983-4. . . there was a loss of 1,542 boarding pupils (1.4%) and a gain of 2,550 day pupils (0.9%) in 
independent schools. The available figures for H.M.C. schools indicate the same trend, but it should be noted 
that the proportional decrease in boarding places is still less than the proportional decrease in school population in 
Britain.’'* 
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Roger Trafford with Pre boys and girls in 1990, the year in which, following in the 
tradition of his two predecessors, he was elected Chairman of the IAPS. 
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Trafford, who took up his duties in January 1983. An Oxford historian who had 
played for the university soccer XI, Roger Trafford had taught at Colet Court in 
London before being appointed Headmaster of Pyrland Hall, the Junior School of 
King’s College, Taunton. 

Most regrettably, Jim Hornby’s tenure of his new post at I.A.P.S. was all too 
short for he experienced serious illness during 1983, and to the great sadness of his 
many friends and ex-pupils he died in February 1984, aged 59. Almost immediately 
a ‘Hornby Scholarship’ was funded by well-wishers to enable a young boarder to 
benefit from an education at the Pre. His funeral service was held in Clifton Chapel 
and later there was a memorial performance of Fauré’s Requiem and a Memorial 
Service, ‘where the chaplains, Stuart Taylor and John Rankin, and various readers 
re-lived some of the most illuminating and amusing incidents in the life of a man 
who so clearly demonstrated the warmth and humanity of a true Christian soul. me 
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At the end of 1982, Stuart Andrews could look back on seven years at Clifton 
during which pupil restlessness had died down, numbers in the Upper School had 
exceeded 700 and the Coulson Centre and Sports Centre had provided the school 
with first-class modern facilities. But what Lady Luck gives with the right hand she 
often takes away with the left, and in the next few years there was concern about 
academic standards and also numbers. 

In 1980 the Upper School reached a record total of 708 boys and the Pre reached 
an all-time high of 554 in 1982. As both these figures involved the schools being 
uncomfortably full, some reduction in numbers was probably desirable, even 
though reductions tend to affect both morale and financial planning. Moreover 
there was a feeling among the Upper School staff that the spectacular expansion of 
the Pre, taken together with the lack of examination for Pre boys entering the 
Upper School, had resulted in a lower academic intake among, 2 nroportion of the 
boys. This view appeared to be borne out by the Oxbridge results of [982 which, at 
a freak total of only two awards and five places, was Clifton’s worst performance in 
the twentieth century. In 1984, the last year in which Oxford and Cambridge 
made awards to candidates at schools, the position had recovered to a more 
respectable seven awards and twelve places, but the important question of 
Oxbridge results had been raised and had to be answered. 

It was a very complicated issue. For one thing, by 1982 most colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge were admitting a large proportion of women, which naturally 
increased the competition for men candidates. In addition, some colleges pursued 
a policy of ‘positive discrimination’ against public school candidates, downgrading 
their marks on the grounds that the candidates had been very well taught. A third 
important factor was that there were so many attractive university courses on offer 
elsewhere that many able candidates did not necessarily think of Oxford or 
Cambridge as their first choices. Finally, from 1985, both universities, in a bid to 
secure the best candidates without favouring the independent schools, effectively 
abolished the ‘seventh term’ method of entry and made conditional ‘A’ level offers 
instead. This re-arrangement certainly helped — as was the intention — candidates 
from state schools which either could not or would not coach pupils for the seventh 
term entry. In short, it became more difficult for Clifton boys to win a place at 
Oxford or Cambridge because both universities had become coeducational and 
because places were given on very high academic ability alone. As a result of all 
this, although Clifton’s ‘A’ level results did not decline during the 1980s, and 
indeed achieved many notable successes, there was a reduction in the number of 
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boys gaining admission to Oxford and Cambridge. Whether this should actually 
matter in a decade which, under the influence of ‘Thatcherism’, increasingly 
placed more emphasis on the money market rather than allegedly wasteful 
intellectual pursuits, was a point for debate. 

When comparisons with other similar schools were made it became apparent 
that, secure in the knowledge that an inflow of boys from the Pre was guaranteed, 
Clifton had not taken the bold marketing initiatives that had been forced upon 
other establishments in the increasingly competitive field of private education. In 
January 1984 the Headmaster set up a five-man ‘Marketing Strategy Committee’ 
chaired by Brian Worthington, the Head of English.” Its task was to make 
recommendations which might lead to a greater interest being taken in Clifton by 
parents and outside preparatory schools, and many of the proposals made by the 
Committee in its influential report of March 1984 were put into effect. Among 
these was the appointment of a Registrar with special responsibility for admissions, 
more liaison with preparatory schools outside Clifton’s immediate circuit, the 
establishment of more scholarships at all levels, the development of holiday 
courses involving the general public, the improvement of facilities for entertaining 
visitors to the school, the planning of major celebrations for the school’s 125th 
anniversary in 1987, the formation of a ‘Friends of Clifton’ organization and 
finally, but by no means least, the suggestion that the possibility of coeducation at 
Clifton should be carefully considered. As the report put it, ‘a number of 
submissions and statements from staff favour coeducation: a visionary way to 
introduce it would be via a unique campus of two junior single-sex schools and a 
mixed Upper School.’’ 

The implication was that there should be some sort of amalgamation between 
Clifton College and its neighbour Clifton High School for Girls. Coeducation had 
been seriously considered at Clifton twenty years before when, under the 
leadership of John Dancy, Marlborough College had shocked the public school 
world by taking (carefully selected) girls into the Sixth Form. The difficulty was 
that at Clifton such a move was thought likely to damage the interests of local girls’ 
schools, especially the High School, and the option was never pursued, though 
Stephen McWatters tried hard to foster good relations with the High School’s 
headmistress and girls did take part in Clifton concerts, some Special Studies 
courses and social events in the J.C.R. Stuart Andrews was not at first an advocate 
of coeducation and certainly did not wish to follow lamely in Marlborough’s 
footsteps two decades later by simply taking in Sixth Form girls. However, there 
was a good deal of enthusiasm for coeducation among members of Council, the 





*The other members were Tim Akrill, Lionel Binns, Michael West and Derek Winterbottom. 
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staff, and the boys themselves and it was difficult to resist the increasingly strong 
arguments for the admission of girls. 

For one thing there was the practical argument that by the mid-1980s nearly all 
universities had become coeducational, as had most other schools. The prevailing 
opinion among ‘educationalists’ was that coeducation was more ‘natural’, though a 
determined minority held to the view that academic results would be better in 
single-sex schools. Many preparatory schools had admitted girls, moreover, and 
this reduced the flow of boys to public schools. A tempting feature, of course, was 
that by admitting girls the potential pupil market would be doubled, enabling 
Clifton to pick and choose its pupils rather more. From the point of view of the 
staff, especially the younger ones, experience in a single-sex school might not assist 
them later on in their careers if they sought promotion to a coeducational school. 
For staff with children, moreover, the prospect of reduced fees at Clifton for their 
daughters as well as for their sons was naturally attractive. Back in 1970 an 
ephemeral Clifton magazine entitled Forum had discovered in a poll that ‘the 
entire school seemed to be in favour of coeducation’” and though there were 
probably more ‘male chauvinist pigs’ among the boys in the 1980s than in the 
‘trendy’ 1970s, it is possible that many boys approved of the prospect of taking girls 
into the school. 

Many factors therefore combined to make the Council think very seriously 
about coeducation and though he was reluctant simply to admit girls into the Sixth 
Form, the Headmaster was attracted by the Worthington Committee’s idea of a 
coeducational campus college. Accordingly the Council set up two committees 
which met during 1984: one, under the chairmanship of Mr Malcolm Anson, 
enquired into the feasibility of opening a boarding house for Sixth Form girls: the 
other, chaired by Sir Alec Merrison, the recently retired Vice-Chancellor of 
Bristol University, looked at the more imaginative suggestion of a merger with 
Clifton High School. At a crucial staff meeting to consider the recommendations 
of the ‘Anson’ and ‘Merrison’ reports in November 1985 it was made very clear 
that neither had the support of the Clifton staff, who overwhelmingly favoured 
the view that Clifton should become fully coeducational throughout the age 
range. 

Having received this very firm indication of the way forward, the Council and 
Headmaster moved decisively and rapidly. Mr Norman Travis had been succeeded 
as Chairman of the Council in 1978 by Admiral Sir John Bush, who handed over to 
Judge Sir Ian Lewis in 1981 and was elected President of the College in 1982 after 
the untimely death of Sir John Partridge. To succeed Sir lan as Chairman in 1985 
the Council chose Admiral Sir James Eberle, a dynamic and popular figure who 
became convinced that coeducation was right for Clifton and pushed strongly in 
that direction. On 2nd November 1985, the day after the staff meeting, the 
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Council decided that Oakeley’s would close as a boys’ house after the summer term 
of 1986 and re-open as a girls’ boarding house, after a major programme of 
rebuilding, for the September term of 1987. The arguments given for closing 
Oakeley’s rather than locating the girls’ house in the Worcester Road Sanatorium 
(recently vacated when a more compact, modern and economical medical centre 
was established in the Old San buildings on the Close) were that the Sanatorium 
was too much ‘on the fringe’ of the Clifton campus, and that the conversion would 
be too expensive. 

The decision to close Oakeley’s was a bombshell, unsuspected by boys, staff or 
parents. The Headmaster, employing a dramatic touch, announced the news to 
the boys of Oakeley’s in Chapel, where they were told to stay behind after a 
morning service. The day chosen was 14th February, St. Valentine’s Day. Loyalty 
to the houses is strong in most public schools, and many Oakeley’s boys were upset 
at the prospect of being farmed out to other houses and having to cope with the 
inevitable identity crises (though that did not seem to deter the girls from other 
schools who were keen to enter the new Oakeley’s). 

A vital figure in these proceedings was Richard Bland, the Housemaster of 
Oakeley’s, one of the few members of staff to have taught girls, on a year’s exchange 
with a colleague from Milton Academy for Girls in Massachusetts nearly twenty 
years before. He would in any case have had to give up the housemastership of 
Oakeley’s in 1987 because he was the Headmaster’s choice to succeed Dudley 
Fromant as Second Master. Always a keen proponent of coeducation, he 
welcomed the new developments, and in the Headmaster’s view, ‘nothing made 
the move to coeducation easier than Richard Bland’s wholehearted enthusiasm 
for the proposal and his active co-operation in the detailed planning needed, first 
for the evacuation of Oakeley’s and then for the reception of the girls, not just in 
Oakeley’s but in the school as a whole.”’ In the search for a housemistress for the 
new Oakeley’s, it was not necessary to look outside the existing Clifton community 
because Fiona Hallworth, the wife of Philip Hallworth who had recently come to 
Clifton as Head of Geography, was an outstanding candidate. A Cambridge 
eraduate with experience in personnel management and currently teaching at 
Colston’s Girls’ School in Bristol, she joined the Clifton staff in 1986 to prepare for 
taking over the house in 1987. 

The last day of the summer term of 1986 was one of special nostalgia in Oakeley’s 
not only for the leavers from the Upper Sixth, but also for the boys in the other 
years who would be moving to new houses in September. As it turned out, the 
house was occupied during the Michaelmas term by the boys of Watson's 
because their own house was extensively refurbished and remodelled during the 
second half of the year to provide accommodation and facilities more in tune with 
late twentieth century expectations. When they moved back to their completed 
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The Gribbin Library, Oakeley’s House. 





Fiona Hallworth, Clifton’s first Housemistress. 
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house, work began in earnest on Oakeley’s. The private side and handsome 
panelled hall were retained, as was the library which had been dedicated as a 
memorial to Don Gribbin, the much respected housemaster whose sudden death 
from a heart attack at the age of 44 had shocked the whole community in the 
summer of 1982. Most of the rest of the house, however, was completely rebuilt 
and old haunts of Oakeleians such as the ‘Bloods’ Passage’ vanished for ever. 
Instead there rose a neatly planned series of study-bedrooms and small dormitories, 
with a kitchen on each floor. It was a very expensive project, but the work was well 
done and the new house soon excited admiration — even envy — from those who 
inspected its novel delights. 

Meanwhile the Headmaster, together with Tony Record, the newly-appointed 
Registrar, and Fiona Hallworth, housemistress-designate, had been interviewing 
girl candidates for the first time. There was no shortage of applicants, and although 
there was a breed of Old Cliftonian who felt that the admission of girls was the 
definitive sign that the school had gone to the dogs, there were other O.C.s who 
were delighted to be able to send their daughters to Clifton. One such was Peter 
Duval, whose daughter Ella became the first girl Head of Oakeley’s, and Clifton’s 
first girl praepostor. The new-house opened with 48 rather excited girls drawn from 
all over the country, fired with an element of the pioneering spirit and a distinct 
determination to get the very best out of all the attractions Clifton had to offer — 
not discounting, perhaps, the boys. As the decision had been taken to admit girls 
throughout the age-range, a similar process took place in the Pre where Poole’s, a 
former boys’ boarding house, was remodelled and opened in 1987 with 28 girls 
under the control of Sarah Meunier, whose husband Tim taught Chemistry in the 
Upper School. 

The official re-opening of both Poole’s and Oakeley’s took place on ‘125 Day’, 
30th September 1987, exactly 125 years after the official opening of Percival’s 
Clifton. It goes without saying that the admission of girls to the school changed yet 
again the nature of the place and marked another turn away from the founding 
Headmaster’s concept, but it is very unlikely that a man with Percival’s vision and 
grasp of realities would have been unsympathetic to the move. One who was 
prepared to make dayboys and Jews an integral part of his school, and who was one 
of the founders of Clifton High School for Girls, would surely not have thought 
coeducation unsuitable: but we can only guess. The distinguished visitor to the 
school on 125 Day was Baroness Hooper, a Conservative Life Peeress who had 
been recruited by the Thatcher government to work as a junior minister in the 
Department of Education and who, incidentally, had a nephew in the Pre. A petite 
figure in an ochre-coloured suit, she arrived in the morning and, after being 
formally received by the President of the College, Sir John Bush, proceeded first to 
Oakeley’s where she unveiled a brass plaque in the House Hall and was shown 
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‘125 Day’. The President of the College, Admiral Sir John Bush, escorts Baroness Hooper. 
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round the house by senior girls. Then followed a celebration lunch for 125 guests in 
Big School, after which Lady Hooper moved on to the Pre where she re-opened 
Poole’s House and opened the Pre’s new Art Centre, named in memory of Jim 
Hornby, where she did not neglect to admire a fine wooden bowl fashioned by her 
young nephew. So Oakeley’s and Poole’s were well and truly opened, and the 
Great Coeducational Adventure had begun. 

‘School is in process of morale building, following howling success of 
introducing girls’ the editors of the Good Schools Guide thought fit to write in their 
second edition, published in 1988, a fair reflection of the enthusiastic way the first 
girls reacted to their new school, and their new school to them. The Good Schools 
Guide, a publication written by Amanda Atha and Sarah Drummond, two 
journalists on the staff of the glossy Harpers and Queen magazine, had not been 
generous in their assessment of Clifton in their first edition, published in 1986. 
They described the Headmaster as ‘an enigma’ and the school as ‘slightly wild and 
undisciplined’. ‘All work grinds to a halt on Saturdays as Polack’s celebrates the 
Sabbath’, they went on: ‘Gentiles tread water in classrooms and feel slightly 
resentful’. When pressed later by the Jewish Chronicle the authors admitted that 
“All work grinds to a halt” was an exaggeration.* Apparently ‘five out of a class of 
12 had slight Zumerzet accents’ which, by implication, was not the thing at all. 
‘Currently feels more like comprehensive than boarding school’, they added. 
Among Clifton’s strong points they included the Business Studies Department, 
which in fact had closed down a year or two before. Gordon Hazell was a ‘first-rate 
physical training instructor’, but the rest of the staff were ‘very mixed ability’. 
Although the report reflected accurately enough a certain point of view about 
Clifton, it was carelessly researched and might have been discounted but for the 
final punchline: ‘Formerly one of more famous public schools in country, now no 
longer in this league’.’ 

Such remarks have a special fascination for the historian. What is meant by 
‘formerly’? What constitutes fame? What schools are in ‘this league’? And who says 
so, other than the Good Schools Guide? No serious student of Clifton’s history could 
deny that Percival succeeded in establishing a major public school which in size, 
architectural impact, academic and sporting success was recognised in his time as 
one of the ‘more famous public schools’ in the country, and as this book has shown 
Percival’s successors continued and in many ways improved upon this tradition. 
But the really famous public schools are Eton, Harrow, Winchester and perhaps 
Rugby and at no time in its history has Clifton competed for the social clientele 
that traditionally patronised these schools. Clifton was a school founded by 
provincial business and professional men to serve their own needs. Socially, 
therefore, it could be argued that Clifton had never been in the very top league of 
public schools. The sons of princes, dukes and maharajahs were not generally 
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sent to Clifton to be educated: it was never in that sense a famous school. 
Clifton’s fame, it could be said, has rested chiefly on academic success, its 
reputation as an innovator in educational matters and the very considerable 
number of distinguished men among its old boys. Its unique features make 
comparisons with other schools difficult, but it hasalways had more in common 
with schools like Westminster and Dulwich than with the conventional 
boarding schools. 

Clifton has never been just a conventional boarding school, but in the 1980s 
being conventional returned to fashion. It was the decade of the ‘yuppy’ and the 
‘Sloane’, of short back and sides and smart suits: men on the make were ‘in’, liberal 
‘wets’ were ‘out’. ‘Kill Salmon, Drink seriously, Put the Great into Britain and the 
Hooray into Henry and Live in the Country’ urged the front cover of The Official 
Sloane Ranger Handbook, a bestseller produced by Ann Barr and Peter York (again 
of Harpers and Queen magazine) and snapped up on publication in 1982. Like many 
apparently flippant comments on social customs (such as Nancy Mitford’s 
devastating Noblesse Oblige of the 1950s), it was taken by many people for what it 
really was, a counterblast by the beleaguered upper middle classes against two 
decades of eroding socialism. It marked a new confidence among the upper classes 
who by a change in the punitive taxation system were in many cases able to return 
to their disintegrating country properties and breathe new life into them. In 1982, 
the Handbook urged, ‘after you’ve been in shock, in dialysis, into and out of 
all kinds of foreign rubbish from modern design to Earth Shoes, the 
disciplined commonsensical Sloane Life looks comfortable and reassuring. 
Good manners, nursery food, the same shirts for five years: it nzust be right, 
mustn’t it? This is the handbook of the Sloane’s style, the eternal stream of 
English Life. . .’”° 

Inevitably, the Handbook included a section on boys’ schools (‘Learning to be 
Sloane’) and produced a ‘Ist XI’ and a ‘2nd XI’. The first XI in alphabetical order 
contained Ampleforth, Charterhouse, Eton, Fettes, Gordonstoun, Harrow, 
Marlborough, Milton Abbey, Stowe, Wellington and Winchester. The second XI 
consisted of Bradfield, City of London School, Clifton (‘not for London Sloanes’), 
Haileybury, Loretto, Oundle, Radley, Rugby, St Paul’s, Uppingham and West- 
minster. ‘Whether you leave to go up to university or down into the City, you will 
find that the world is not run by Sloane rules. The behaviour that took you to the 
top at school will not take you to leadership in the jungle’ the book advised, ‘but 
you are never alone as a Sloane’. ’ Given that relatively few Cliftonians hail from 
‘county’ families it was perhaps surprising that, in this context, Clifton should even 
make the ‘joke’ second XI. Perhaps the lingering influence of that super-Sloane Sir 
Henry Newbolt still worked its magic, urging Cliftonians: 
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Baroness Hooper opens Oakeley’s House, 1987. 
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To set the cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 

To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes . . . 


The criticisms made against Clifton in the first edition of the Good Schools 
Guide, which though written by different authors to the Handbook, was sponsored 
by the same magazine and published by the same press, undoubtedly reflected a 
shift in fashion away from ‘liberal’ and back to ‘traditional’ values. For Atha and 
Drummond the ideal boys’ school seemed (unless it was Eton) to be set in a small 
country town, far from the corrosive effects of the city, where a neat appearance 
and punctilious manners would be high priorities — such a place as Sherborne, for 
instance; though in the 1988 edition there was an admission that down in Dorset 
there were ‘some mutterings heard that city lights are far away’. Even at Dennis 
Silk’s Radley, which profited from being the subject of a richly entertaining 
television series in 1980, the 1988 Guide recognized that ‘the structure and 
discipline very definitely can be too much for some’. 

Clifton’s entry in the 1988 Guide withdrew many of the earlier criticisms and 
drew attention to the success of the new girls’ house ‘known as Hotel Oakeley’s 
owing to extreme ritziness of accommodation’, but other schools were not spared 
the lash of censure. Poor Stowe was dismissed as ‘once a great public school, now 
weak’, Christ’s Hospital’s Head was ‘in throes of major repair job’, Rugby was ‘not 
firing on all cylinders’, Wellington ‘appears recently to have lost its edge’ and from 
Winchester ‘bad vibes reach us, despite its apparent strengths’. This publication 
had much in common with the similarly named Good Food Guide which tended to 
criticize good restaurants for the occasional poor meal. Only at Eton, the gourmet 
school, was everything, always, perfect. ‘Still top all round’, the Guide wrote in 
admiration of that establishment, ‘and no sign either of sliding or being overtaken. 
Some of current batch of leavers show even greater tendency to arrogance — if this 
is possible. “They honestly believe”, said an Old Harrovian in wonder, “that if you 
haven’t been to Eton you might as well not exist...” ’!° 

It is precisely that brand of élitism that Clifton, throughout its history, has 
sought to avoid, on the whole with success. Percival had not set out to create a 
snobbish school, full of ‘the topping people of the place’, and his boys had been 
taught the virtues of hard work and service to the community. By tradition most 
modern Cliftonians are not socially arrogant, or at least they are not encouraged to 
be: social élitism played little part in the educational philosophy of John Percival, 
or for that matter of Stephen McWatters, or Jim Hornby, or Stuart Andrews. To 
some that might seem a weakness, but for the great majority of those working for 
Clifton it appears one of the most attractive features of the place. 
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A more balanced assessment of Clifton in the mid-1980s, outlining its many 
strengths as well as some of its weaknesses, was provided by Andrew Dymond’s 
Editorial in the March 1985 issue of The Cliftonian written a few months before he 
left Wiseman’s to read Classics at Oxford: 


Whenever I showed prospective parents round the College, I became 
acutely aware of my own inadequacy to convey the essence of the establish- 
ment. Inevitably, what they demanded of the school varied from person to 
person. On the one hand there were protective mothers, who shuddered to 
think of their sons so near the big city; on the other, reminiscing fathers, who 
would probably think that this magazine should include “A Pub Guide to 
Bristol”. However, there always seemed to be something that could be offered 
by Clifton. Indeed, I began to think that I was becoming caught up in my own 
rodomontade, so eager was I to meet their specifications. However, upon 
reflection, I felt that my enthusiasm was justified: Clifton’s attributes and 
facilities really are as varied and diverse as Cliftonians themselves. 

The latter is the most important factor, for it determines why Clifton may 
rarely top statistical polls. It is important to remind parents who pass through 
the Percival Library that the pale figures pushing pens are very successful in 
both G.C.E.s and Oxbridge entrance, but that Clifton produces many other 
categories of pupil. Consequently it is vital to remember our remarkable 
facilities such as the Art School, the flourishing theatre, the pottery, the 
T.A.C. (in which a link-up is currently being made with satellites), the 
computer room, and the capacious Sports Centre. Clifton currently boasts 
over thirty societies, healthily spread over all possible interests, intellectual or 
not so, from jazz to debating, political awareness to fly-fishing: there is 
something that should appeal to every Cliftonian, if he is prepared to make the 
effort to explore the opportunity for himself. 

The diversity of the place is obvious, when the efflorescent Christian Union 
is seen to sit happily beside a strong Jewish community, or when the wide range 
of sporting activities is seen in the light of the number of academic societies. 
Members of the College vary greatly themselves in outlook and style, and there 
is no “typical Cliftonian”. However, it follows that the school could appear an 
inefficient dilettante rather than a constructive catholic. Figures can prove 
neither proposition; only by being here can Clifton’s merits be fully 
appreciated, or perhaps I should say “only by having been here”. For, if there is 
one facet common to the characters of the majority of Cliftonians, it is their 
scepticism. This surely derives in part from the school’s proximity to Bristol 
and the consequent recognition of its comparative insignificance within the 
huge community of the city. 

This recognition helps to inhibit pretension and encourages acknowledge- 
ment of privilege. The danger is that such censure may degenerate into the 
carping of truculent adolescents, and that our scepticism may become 
destructive. We are not wholly successful in avoiding this danger. Apathy and 
cynicism, the inevitable consequences, are certainly apparent, but they must 
not be allowed to prevail. This would disrupt the powerful unity which holds 
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Clifton together at present — the sort of unity that was displayed during the 
appeal to help Ethiopia. If Clifton can preserve its variety and its unity, then its 
prosperity is guaranteed. 
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Since the return from Bude, self-criticism has become an established tradition in 
Clifton, as has an inclination, advocated by Kipling, to treat the two impostors, 
Triumph and Disaster, just the same. Clifton pupils and staff are inclined to play 
down the achievements of their school, an attitude perhaps necessary when ‘the 
pursuit of excellence’ has, in the eyes of certain influential politicians and 
educationalists, become a wild goose chase. No such reserve blunted the 
enthusiasm of those early Cliftonians whose ambition it was to see Clifton 
accepted among the charmed circle of late nineteenth century public schools, who 
took pride in all of its successes and who did not hesitate to say so. ‘We'll honour 
yet the School we knew, the best School of all’, Newbolt had written in a mood of 
school patriotism that many later Cliftonians found ridiculous. The mere braggart 
is, of course, a pompous buffoon but there are dangers, too, in excessive self- 
criticism especially in a large city community where reputations often rest on 
hearsay and where the shortcomings of a few individuals can have a disproportion- 
ate effect. Moreover, in a school as complex as Clifton, it is often the case that 
many members of the community are not fully aware of the overall performance of 
the school in its diverse activities. Careful study of Stuart Andrews’ Clifton shows 
that excellence was pursued not in a few narrow fields but across a wide range, and 
that success was the reward of many. 

In the academic sphere a number of changes were made to the administrative 
structure during the 1980s. The most significant, perhaps, was the gradual 
expansion of the Third Form. As good results at ‘O’ level became increasingly 
important for employment and further education, it was widely felt in most 
H.M.C. schools that three full years to ‘O’ level had become necessary, even for 
the brightest pupils (who had previously been placed in the 4th or even the 5th 
Form). The implications of this change were that nearly all pupils would spend five 
years at school, only two of them in the Sixth Form. The old term ‘Upper Fifth’ (or 
‘UV’) was abolished in 1982 and the names Lower and Upper Sixth were used 
instead to emphasize to post-‘O” level candidates that they were now in the Sixth 
Form and needed to work and behave accordingly. Stuart Andrews also gave new 
meaning to the old term ‘Middle Bench’ by making it into a select group of Upper 
Sixth members, providing them with a gold badge to wear on their blazers and 
inviting them to an annual dinner in Big School. 

During this period the structure of the ‘A’ level exams remained largely 
unchanged, but in the mid-1980s the educational world was convulsed by the 
abandoning of the ‘O’ level exam in favour of ‘G.C.S.E.’ syllabuses which were first 
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examined in 1988. Although the new courses involved a good deal more 
preparatory work for teachers, they succeeded in most cases in making study more 
interesting and rewarding for the pupils. At Clifton there was no appreciable 
change in the overall results with the new examination, and the transition was 
made remarkably smoothly. Each year a number of pupils would leave after ‘O’ 
level or G.C.S.E., though even more were admitted from outside to the Sixth 
Form. Among the departments that catered for a large number of ‘A’ level pupils, 
English was the most frequently successful at gaining a pass rate of well over 90% 
with 50% gaining A and B grades in many years, and History often achieved a 90% 
pass rate or higher in the 1980s. Physics and Chemistry were both very successful at 
achieving a high pass rate as well as a large number of A and B grades, while Maths, 
from 1981 under the direction of Dr Christopher Bradley, formerly a Fellow and 
Senior Tutor at Jesus College, Oxford, managed to net in the region of 20 A grades 
in most years. Departments catering for smaller numbers (such as Classics) could 
also boast impressive percentage statistics. 

Two imaginative projects, both concerned with Science and both probably 
unique in schools at the time, made their own contribution to the ‘pursuit of 
excellence’. One was a satellite project which grew out of the enthusiasm and 
special expertise of Nick Hall, the husband of an English teacher, who co-operated 
with Christopher Gardiner and Collen Vickers of the Technical Activities Centre 
to link the school’s existing computer room to a satellite communication system. 
This was built with the help of boys and the sponsorship of several industrial firms 
and was soon receiving data from the weather satellite Meteostat and the 
investigatory satellite Uostat. Meanwhile in the Chemistry Department, Dr Eric 
Albone, a teacher with an international reputation in his research field of 
mammalian semiochemistry (investigating the scent-signals of mammals), had 
inspired a group of pupils to undertake research of such quality and originality that 
in June 1986 the team was invited to a Conversazione held by the Royal Society in 
London, where their results were displayed before some of the most distinguished 
scientists in Britain. 

In his Commemoration Speech of 1985, the Headmaster drew attention to the 
large proportion of members of staff who were authors or who were engaged in 
research, a spectacular example of whom was Yves-Michel Ergal, a young 
Frenchman (appointed to teach English) who in 1985 was awarded the prestigious 
Prix du Premier Roman for his first novel. Soon afterwards he published Tigre, a 
novel about an English public school featuring the thinly-disguised character of 
Tom Gover, the tempestuous but memorable housemaster of School House, whose 
Aladdin’s cave-style study was one of the sights of Clifton. The title of the novel 
made reference to ‘Tigger’, the inseparable four-footed companion of John Barratt, 
housemaster of North Town, who had by now inherited his father’s impressive 
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Tom Gover, Queen Victoria and others in his study in School House. 
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mansion in Bath where many Clifton staff and boys were entertained in great 
splendour. 

John McKeown, the predecessor of John Barratt in North Town, devoted much 
of his energy after retirement from the house to resurrecting the tradition of 
Modern Language plays, many excellent examples of which he produced in the 
school theatre. This further enriched the already full programme of school 
productions which in an average year might well include a School Play, a Junior 
Play, a Modern Language Play, a Staff Play, and a short play performed by each 
house as part of the Drama Festival. It is not surprising that many O.C.s who left 
the school after the mid-sixties have made careers for themselves as film or 
television producers. In most years the House Drama Festival featured at least one 
excellent performance — such as, to take only one example, Brown’s 1988 
production of Little Malcolm and his struggle against the Eunuchs which, in the 
opinion of the adjudicator, could have been transferred straight to the professional 
stage.' Another feature of Clifton productions of the 1980s was the inventive pen 
of Tony Cottrell, an O.C. member of the English staff who wrote and produced a 
number of plays which were performed by staff and pupils from Clifton and from 
local girls’ schools. His staff pantomime The Ousting of the Ogre Bogle received the 
Bristol Evening Post's Rose Bowl Award in 1985 for ‘its scintillating, original script 
and sparkling contemporary score’.’ In addition to staging all these school 
productions, the theatre was constantly on hire to amateur and professional 
companies from outside and provided, thanks to the efficient management of the 
master-in-charge, Christopher Jefferies, an important cultural focus not only for 
Clifton College, but for the City of Bristol. 

In 1981 David Pettit, the Director of Music since 1967, left to become Assistant 
Director of Studies at Trinity College of Music in London. ‘A man of boundless 
energy’, wrote the Evening Post in tribute, ‘he has succeeded during his time at 
Clifton in combining the considerable demands of the College musical activities 
with extensive participation in the City’s musical life, recording and 
broadcasting.’® He was replaced in January 1982 by John Davenport, already a 
widely experienced Director of Music and an accomplished string player. Under 
him there was a drive to increase the amount of enjoyable music-making in the 
school and in this he was assisted by Richard Crabtree, a fine viola player and 
teacher of strings, and Carole Page who in the late 80s rejuvenated the school’s 
Wind Band, taking it on concert tours in France and elsewhere. An extremely full 
programme of school concerts was maintained each year, including house singing 
and instrumental competitions, Wind Band concerts, jazz concerts and chamber 
groups as well as the set-piece Colston Hall concerts, the Christmas Concert, 
Carol Service and end-of-term Summer Concert. A small close-harmony singing 
group named OK Chorale and directed by Anthony Newman, a Chemistry teacher 
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with a profile and personality equally at home in the classroom or on the musical 
stage, performed on the ‘fringe’ at the Edinburgh Festival and sang incidental 
music for the Bristol restaurateur Keith Floyd’s popular television programmes. 
Though Douglas Fox would probably not have warmed to those performances, he 
would have approved of Clifton’s hosting the Bournemouth Sinfonietta for several 
days during 1988 when they gave a number of concerts including ‘workshop’ 
sessions with Clifton pupils. During this period the Art Department also extended 
its scope to include a flourishing pottery section, and in 1982 the Third Form 
curriculum was amended to allow more boys to study art, pottery and three- 
dimensional design as classroom subjects. * 

Although the C.C.F. remained voluntary throughout this period, it attracted 
strong support from the boys and, to judge by the praise bestowed upon it by 
successive inspecting officers, it was an efficient and effective unit despite the fact 
that it was not easy to find members of the teaching staff who could take part as 
officers. In 1985 the report on the Annual Inspection ended with the words: ‘Much 
that they do at Clifton is original and of a high standard: (an) excellent Signals 
section, a high standard of shooting, good adventurous training, and, above all, a 
properly established N.C.O.’s cadre: Camp is well attended — a good sign. I rate 
this C.C.F. one of the best in my District and it is therefore not surprising that the 
boys obviously enjoy it and that many young men are joining the Services from the 
school.’ Clifton boys regularly formed part of the Athelings team chosen to shoot 
in Canada, while the master-in-charge, John Gibbs, was appointed Captain of the 
Goodwill Great Britain rifle team that visited Zimbabwe in 1981. 

Clifton’s reputation as an ‘explorer’ school really began in 1971 when Cedric 
Harben, a young Chemistry teacher, took an expedition to Iceland. In co- 
operation with Robin Barton, Head of Classics and commander of the C.C.F., he 
planned a much more ambitious project for 1974. This was to venture as far north 
as Baffin Island in Arctic Canada, where no school party from any country had 
been before. With Peter Bright, a Biology teacher, and twelve boys, they 
undertook research on glacier movements and animal and plant life which was 
published in reports on their return. They were accompanied by two B.B.C. 
cameramen who produced films shown on children’s television in 1975. The 
success of this exploit led to a second Baffin Island expedition in 1977, this time as 
a joint venture between Clifton and Westminster School where Harben (an Old 
Westminster) had returned to teach in 1974. The Clifton contingent was led by 
the genial David Allchin, who succeeded Robin Barton as commander of the 
C.C.F. in 1978. When Allchin left to become Head of Physics at Radley in 1981, 
Barton resumed command of the Corps and in 1987, Clifton’s 125 Year, a long 
period of detailed planning and vigorous fundraising resulted in the most ambitous 
expedition of all, to Svalbard (Spitzbergen), in the remote Norwegian Arctic 
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where the potential dangers included ferocious polar bears. A number of equally 
ferocious-looking Cliftonians (Michael Zehetmayr, Simon Heath and Tim 
Cottrell) brandishing anti-polar bear rifles were pictured in the national daily 
Today practising for their Arctic encounter in June of 1987.° The expedition, 
generously sponsored by friends and well-wishers, spent six weeks in Svalbard 
during the summer of 1987, achieving its many aims, not least that of venturing 
further north than any British school had been before. In due course a display 
describing the expedition was exhibited at the invitation of the President of the 
Royal Geographical Society in the foyer of its London headquarters. ’ 

The Worthington Committee had recommended that 125 Year should be 
suitably celebrated some time before it was decided that 1987 would be the year of 
coeducation at Clifton. With the C.C.F. expedition to Svalbard and a cricket tour 
to Barbados, there was already much that was special about the year, but a small 
committee of staff devised a series of further events that both celebrated the 
anniversary and raised funds for several school projects, chiefly the ‘125 Chapel 
Appeal.’ David Stancliffe left in 1977 to become first a Canon and later Provost of 
Portsmouth Cathedral, and his successor as Chaplain was Stuart Taylor, who came 
with his wife and family from parish work in Surrey. The new Chaplain’s quiet, 
sympathetic manner and measured pace ensured an era of calm in Chapel affairs as, 
with the help of his equally popular colleague John Rankin (1978 — 1986), the 
pattern of worship worked out in the ’sixties and ’seventies was gradually perfected. 
Stuart Taylor saw 125 Year as an opportunity to continue Oliver Fiennes’ work of 
improving the visual impact of the Chapel especially in regard to the lighting, 
which was completely reorganized with the advice of the distinguished church 
architect Alan Rome. 

The Chaplain had been instrumental in the redecoration of the East Cloister, 
painted a handsome shade of Venetian red, and the same colour was chosen for the 
ambitious redecoration of the former Room 12, a project financed by the O.C. 
Society as their contribution to 125 Year. The wooden roof and original fireplace of 
the room were restored and it was provided with fine furnishings and modern 
lighting. A set of watercolours by W.H.Y. Titcomb depicting various scenes at the 
school around the turn of the century was discovered in storage and hung in the 
room, which was given the name of ‘The Newbolt Room’ to commemorate the fact 
that Sir Henry Newbolt, like the school he made famous with his poems, was born 
in 1862. A controversial modern painting of Newbolt standing on the Close with 
the school in flames behind him was painted and presented to the Newbolt Room 
by Robbie Duff-Scott, a young O.C. portrait painter. Other features of 125 Year, 
which spanned all three terms of 1987, were ‘Hymns with the Pre’ and the Pre 
choir’s performance of Stainer’s Crucifixion in February’ and March, a 125 
Commemoration Ball, a Jazz Club Firework Spectacular in July, and a Grand 
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Sports Afternoon in September which included an exhibition rugby match 
between two teams of English and Welsh internationals. Stuart Andrews, together 
with Cheryl Trafford, wife of the Headmaster of the Pre, wrote a short history of 
the Upper School and Pre, an attractively presented pamphlet with many colour 
illustrations. 

‘In the years since I came here’, wrote William Clark of School House in a 1978 
Cliftonian, ‘Clifton College has not had one outstanding Ist XV; some years have 
been moderate, some unfortunately poor . . . I feel proud to be a member of this 
establishment,’ he went on; ‘I feel prouder still on the alas too rare occasions when 
our premier side beats another school. I feel irritated to a large degree when we are 
beaten, especially if it is by a school with considerably fewer pupils.’* He was quite 
right about the statistics. After the unbeaten side of 1970 and its respectable 
successor of 1971, there were seven locust years when every season the Ist XV lost 
more matches than it won: and in 1978, the year of Clark’s anguished protest, they 
lost every match. As it happened 1979 proved to be a turning-point with an 
enthusiastic side, captained by Chris Trembath, winning five matches, drawing 
two and losing three: among the defeated teams were Sherborne, always a difficult 
side to beat. For Peter Knight, the ex-England international who was Head of P.E. 
as well as rugby and athletics coach (and an excellent teacher of History), this was 
a welcome change of fortune. In 1980 under the able captaincy of Nick Gillespie, 
the team won seven matches and lost five and in 1981 there was a dramatic 
improvement, for John Dembo’s XV lost only one match (to Marlborough). The 
1982, 1983 and 1984 sides had reasonable success, and there was another good year 
in 1985 when, coached by two young members of staff, Charles Colquhoun and 
Nick Denman, the team won eight matches. In 1986 Kevin Bowring, a former 
captain of London Welsh, coached an outstanding team to eleven wins, two of 
them on tour in Ireland, though the XVs of 1987 and 1988 were less successful. If 
the 1970s were rather dreary years for Clifton’s Ist XV, the 1980s witnessed some 
very exciting and successful matches. Once again supporters were drawn to the 
parapet to cheer their team on in one of the most spectacular settings for a school 
rugby game. 

Rugby maintained the highest profile among school games because during the 
winter term nearly all boys were expected to play either for a school or a house 
rugby team. In the other two terms, however, a wide range of sports became 
available, each of them maintaining ambitious fixture lists; and it is in this respect 
that Clifton’s sporting record was unquestionably impressive. In 1980 the cricket 
XI celebrated its third successful season in a row. Douglas Henderson, the master- 
in-charge, informed the Headmaster that ‘C.R.Trembath was an outstanding 
captain: after tremendous seasons with the bat in 1978 and 1979, he took over 50 
wickets in 1980 and confirmed his place as one of the school’s most successful all- 
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The Head of School, James Bretten, greeting the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Rt Hon. John 
Major, on a visit to the School in 1989 
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rounders of all time.’”? The Ist XI toured to Bermuda in 1979 and 1982, to Jersey in 
1985 and 1986 and Barbados in 1987. 1986 and 1987 were both excellent seasons 
and in 125 Year the Old Cliftonian side reached the final of the Cricketer Cup. In 
1986 Douglas Henderson wrote in his Cliftonian report: ‘I cannot think of a more 
pleasant bunch of teenagers, just as | cannot remember such a well-balanced side, 
most ably led by the best of recent captains, Alistair Cole.’!° The following year 
Matthew Bailey and John Meadows were both chosen to play for ‘Young England’, 
putting them among the top young players in the country. 

Peter Knight’s athletics teams reached a consistently high standard and many 
Clifton athletes were selected for regional and county competitions, as well as the 
All England Athletics Championships in 1984 and 1985. The Boat Club produced 
very competitive crews at all levels during the 1980s and in 1983 five boys rowed for 
the England team in the Anglo-French match|held near Paris. The hockey 1st X1 
enjoyed a resurgence during the 1980s and Simon Hazlitt and Ben Lawry both 
played for England junior teams. The shooting VIII maintained its fine tradition at 
Bisley (3rd in the Ashburton in 1980, 4th in 1982) and hosted the visiting Kenyan 
and Zimbabwean shooting teams in 1984. Squash enjoyed vintage years between 
1977 and 1981 while rackets continued to place Clifton at the forefront of national 
competition with Shannon Hazell, winner of the British professionals title and the 
U.S.A. open title, succeeding Terry Whatley as coach. In 1986 a dinner in Big 
School commemorated the centenary of Clifton rackets, and in 1990 Matthew 
Windows and Justin Crane achieved at last what Clifton pairs had striven for in 
vain for over a century — victory in the Public Schools Doubles Championship at 
Queen’s. 

A very lively and frequently successful soccer XI was maintained in the Lent 
term each year, and with the advantage of the new indoor swimming pool both 
the swimming and water polo teams took on a new lease of life after 1982. The 
tennis VI proved very difficult to beat most years in the 1980s, while the fencing 
team preserved the myth (very nearly true) of remaining unbeaten for decades. 
J.R. King of East Town was one of the outstanding schoolboy fives players in the 
country in 1980 and the sport enjoyed renewed success in 1988 and 1989. During 
the 1980s both Matthew and Justin Chaston proved to be exceptional cross- 
country runners (like their O.C. father), lending distinction to the splendid title of 
‘Holder of the Bigside Bags’. 

This rather breathless recital of achievement only serves to emphasize the 
variety of opportunities that faced the average Cliftonian in the field of sport: and 
as there were so many options, it was possible for a large number of boys to represent 
the school at first team level, giving the satisfaction of a sense of achievement to a 
big proportion of each year group. After the arrival of the girls in 1987, their 
enthusiasm and determination not to be left out of the sporting scene led not only 
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to the foundation of new sports like netball, but to the active involvement of girls 
in hockey, rowing and tennis. The one area of retraction was boxing, the end of 
which came with the retirement of Gordon Hazell in 1988 after 33 years on the 
P.E. staff. When the national press awoke to the realization that the House Boxing 
Competition of 1987 would be the last such tournament at a British public school 
(all other H.M.C. schools having abandoned the sport for ‘humane’ reasons), 
television cameras and reporters descended upon the gym, a bemused Gordon 
Hazell found himself the subject of a weekend colour supplement feature, and the 
demise of boxing was proclaimed on the day of the House Competition on the 
national television news. By accident, and ironically, ‘liberal’ Clifton entered the 
record books as the last British public school to abandon boxing, a sport more than 
any other in which you ‘honour, while you strike him down, the foe that comes 
with fearless eyes’. !! 

Percival had spoken in a sermon of ‘the most detestable heresy that it is enough 
for us if we are up to the average’, and Desmond Lee while Headmaster of Clifton 
had insisted that ‘What is required of us is the strenuous pursuit of excellence, and 
we are untrue to our founders if we are content with anything less.’ Though there 
were lazy Cliftonians who wasted their time and opportunities (and the school 
fees) the great majority were anxious to do as well as possible, preferably in work, 
but at the least in some aspect of the school’s activities. Members of staff, too, were 
in general ambitious, seeking to obtain good results from their charges in the 
classroom, on the games field or in a wide range of extra-curricular pursuits. 

Yet ‘excellence’ was an unfashionable word in the mid-seventies and both Stuart 
Andrews and Jim Hornby were sympathetic to the liberal conscience that 
questioned the right of the privileged to hold all the advantages. They both tended 
towards the view that Clifton was a ‘big’ enough school to cope with a number of 
difficult or disadvantaged pupils, and indeed looked upon such pupils as a healthy 
challenge. However to suggest, as a major Sunday Times article did in 1983, that 
‘Clifton is a comprehensive in disguise’ or that it ‘currently feels more like a 
comprehensive than a boarding school’ (Good Schools Guide, 1986) suggests an 
extraordinary lack of understanding both of Clifton and, perhaps, of comprehen- 
sive schools. As the Headmaster made clear in his 1983 Commem speech, ‘Clifton 
cannot be comprehensive, because it cannot be a microcosm of society at large. 
Indeed, our values are often at the opposite pole of many of those which prevail in 
modern society. We open our doors to as wide a social cross-section as we can, 
through scholarships, bursaries and assisted places, and we preach tolerance 
between faiths, notably between Christian and Jew on our own campus.’!” It was, 
indeed, one of the Headmaster’s major concerns to increase the number of boys 
who came to Clifton on scholarships. The Assisted Places scheme, introduced by 
the Thatcher Government as soon as it came to power in 1979, was controversial 
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because critics (such as the Headmaster of Westminster) argued that it would 
deprive the state system of even more bright pupils. However, Clifton was quick to 
offer ten places a year on this scheme and in due course Stuart Andrews became 
Deputy Chairman of the government’s Assisted Places Committee. 

It was also Clifton’s great good fortune during this period to attract benefactions 
totalling £590,000 from the Bristol philanthropist John James who, in 1979, gave 
£100,000 each to five Bristol independent schools including Clifton. He followed 
this with a contribution of £50,000 to the Sports Hall, £200,000 for scholarships, 
and in 1988 a further gift of £240,000 for scholarships at Clifton. In the life of the 
future Clifton, John James Scholars in the Pre and Upper School will play a 
significant part. John James’ generosity enabled the Headmaster’s Scholarship 
Appeal target to be quickly reached, and by 1988 one-sixth of the school profited 
from some sort of bursary.!’ Clifton had never been very well endowed in this 
respect, but with the Assisted Places and the new scholarships a distinct 
improvement had been made towards bringing a Clifton education within the 
grasp of some of those who might otherwise have been unable to afford it. 

The new scholars, however, would be expected to make their own contribution 
to the ‘pursuit of excellence’; for as the Headmaster confirmed in his 1983 
Commem speech, though ‘we do not believe that marks won in examinations are 
the only means of measuring the work of human beings . . . we are selective in the 
values we seek to uphold, the academic courses we provide, and the academic 
abilities we try to cater for. To pretend otherwise would be dishonest. Our aim is 
excellence without arrogance, continuity without stagnation, and confidence 
without condescension or complacency.’'* 
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‘It will be a much quieter life than I’ve had until now. I’m fifty-two now and I’ll 
leave the house in two years’ time. I suppose I’Il have six years really. I don’t want 
to become a headmaster, they don’t have much contact with the boys, and I don’t 
like admin. either. I think I’m a Mr Chips really.’! This anonymous housemaster’s 
response to an academic researcher’s enquiry about what would happen when his 
fifteen year tenure of the house came to an end highlights one of the features of 
H.M.C. schools in recent times — the retired, but still energetic housemaster. 

At Clifton three housemasters left to become headmasters in Stuart Andrews’ 
time. The first was Ernest Polack who returned to his beloved Africa in 1979 as 
Head of the International School in Dar-es-Salaam, a departure that brought to a 
close the unbroken reign of the Polack family in the house with the appointment, 
as his successor, of Dr Cyril Hershon. In 1985 Richard Gliddon ended a popular 
Clifton career as Head of Biology and then housemaster of Dakyns’ on his 
appointment as Headmaster of Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital in Bristol, and in 1988 
Tony Williams moved from South Town to be Headmaster of Wells House 
Preparatory School in Malvern. _ 

On_-his retirement from School House in 1973 Michael Lane was appointed 
Second Master and it was he who initiated Stuart Andrews into the mysteries of 
Clifton when he arrived in 1975. Just before his retirement from the school he was 
ordained priest in Clifton Chapel and was appointed priest-in-charge of the church 
of St Michael-on-the-Mount-Without in central Bristol. He was succeeded as 
Second Master by Dudley Fromant, previously housemaster of Brown’s. Other 
retired housemasters took up completely new responsibilities, such as Alick 
McDonald who left Wiseman’s to become Careers Master, establishing an empire 
on the ground floor of the new Coulson Centre, or Derek Clarke, who on leaving 
Dakyns’ soon found himself Head of the Modern Languages Department where, in 
the Headmaster’s view, ‘he achieved a remarkable feat in revitalizing the 
department at an age when most men would be slowly running down.” 

The summer of 1988 saw the retirement of the indefatigable David Goodland, 
Senior Master since 1979 and before that Head of History for fifteen years. By a 
mixture of extraordinary skill, tact and minute attention to detail, he had guided 
the school safely through the maze of paperwork and administrative upheavals 
resulting from the introduction of G.C.S.E. and other innovations. His invariably 
mild and accommodating manner concealed an exceptionally sharp mind which, 
together with his constant concern for other people’s welfare, often smoothed the 
administrative paths of his colleagues more than they knew. After his retirement, 
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the Headmaster significantly modified the management structure of the staff by 
creating a Senior Management Team consisting of a Second Master (Richard 
Bland), Under Master (Tom Gover), Director of Studies (Christopher Bradley), 
Senior Master (Martin Wright) and Senior Housemaster (Douglas Henderson). A 
similar move had been made in many H.M.C. schools and it recognized the fact 
that the duties of the Head in a large and complex school had become increasingly 
difficult for one man to carry out effectively. The members of the Management 
Team were far more accessible to their colleagues and lengthy consultations could 
take place without the Headmaster feeling that his precious time was slipping 
away. The arrangement also freed him from much of the routine administration, 
leaving more time for strategic planning. 

The need for this increased after 1987 because with the success of the Oakeley’s 
conversion, and continued pressure for girl boarder places, the Council decided to 
open a second girls’ boarding house in September 1989 using the empty 
Sanatorium building in Worcester Road. This decision, together with a scheme for 
the much-needed modernization of School House, involved a great deal of activity 
and careful planning. The Worcester Road buildings, designed by Clifton 
College’s original architect Charles Hansom, had been built in the Gothic style 
and commanded spectacular views of the Close, but a great deal of interior 
remodelling was necessary. To meet the expense of the Worcester House and 
School House projects, an Appeal was launched with Tom Gover and Clifton’s 
‘elder statesman’ Peter Brook playing a leading part. Though Peter Brook retired as 
a teacher in 1971, he remained on the strength as chaplain to the ancillary staff: in 
1966 he was elected a Bristol City Councillor (which raised some of the dust of the 
St John Reade affair), and a County Councillor of the new County of Avon in 
1973. Eventually created an honorary Alderman, he maintained a fruitful link 
between the school and local government. 

The builders started to re-roof School House in the summer of 1988 and went on 
to build an extension on the east side. Early in 1989 work began on the Worcester 
House site, great care being taken to restore sympathetically Hansom’s original 
architectural features. As first housemistress of Worcester House, Stuart Andrews 
appointed Mrs Lesley Hill, already a boarding housemistress at Taunton School, 
and she began the September term of 1989 with 55 girls, some of whom had already 
spent one year in Oakeley’s. The official opening of Worcester House took place on 
Friday, 20th October 1989, and was performed by the President of the College, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John May, who had been Head of the School at Bude and rose to be a 
High Court Judge: he succeeded Sir John Bush as President in 1987. Among the 
guests at the opening ceremony and the official luncheon in Big School that 
followed it were relatives of H.H. Wills and A.C. Austin who had bequeathed the 


component parts of the new house to the school in the first instance. So began the 
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career of Clifton’s eleventh house, and the first boarding house to open since John 
Percival’s day. Even so, the demand for girl places continued so strongly that in the 
summer of 1990 it was announced that a day-girl house, to be called West Town, 
would open in September 1991 with Mrs Susan Kerr as housemistress. 

At Commemoration in 1989 Stuart Andrews announced that he would retire at 
the end of the Summer Term of 1990, after fifteen years in office. Many 
headmasters tend to wind down towards the end of their time, but in his case the 
pace of life had, if anything, become even more hectic in the last five years. He had 
succeeded to Clifton in the year that Edward Heath was deposed as leader of the 
Conservative Party bya woman, a fact remarkable in itself. The following year the 
Labour Prime Minister, Harold Wilson, resigned suddenly in favour of James 
Callaghan whose three years in office saw the initiation of a ‘Great Debate’ on 
educational standards, as well as a plague of strikes. The General Election of May 
1979 brought the Conservatives to power and made Margaret Thatcher Prime 
Minister. In the next ten years there took place in Britain what has already been 
called “The Thatcher Revolution’. Peter Jenkins, in his 1987 book on the subject, 
wrote: 


The world of the 1970s seems an age away. The Winter of Discontent, the 
economy under surveillance by the IMF; Tony Benn; Jack Jones more powerful 
than the Prime Minister; today we have to pinch ourselves to be sure that we 
were not dreaming these things. And who then could have supposed that with 
three million unemployed — more than two-and-a-half times its level in 1979 — 
Margaret Thatcher would be re-elected and re-elected again? Who would have - 
predicted that the frontiers of the State would have been rolled back to the 
tune of £20 billions’ worth of assets with some 600,000 employees transferred 
from the public to the private sector? Who then would have predicted that the 
Government could withstand for more than a year a strike in the coalfields and 
inflict unconditional surrender upon Arthur Scargill? Who would have 

_ believed that the trade unions would be marginalized to the extent that by 
1987 only 1 per cent of voters would consider trade union power to be the chief 
issue facing the country, when in May 1979 73 per cent of people had believed 
this to be so? And who would have supposed that a million council tenants 
would have purchased their homes or one in five of the population become 
shareholders? Or that the Labour Party would'split and a new party rise and fall 
in so brief a time? Who in 1979 would have expected that Margaret Thatcher 
would be Prime Minister at all in 1987 let alone Prime Minister supreme?? 


Jenkins might also have drawn attention to the fact that between April and June 
1982 the fire of British patriotism was rekindled by a victorious naval expedition to 
recapture the remote Falkland Islands from the forces of an Argentinian dictator, a 
success which undoubtedly confirmed the popularity of the Thatcher style of 
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leadership. In the wider world 1985 saw the rise to power in the Soviet Union of 
Mikhail Gorbachev whose dramatic moves towards greater co-operation with the 
capitalist powers may well be seen as a turning point in history. 

In the smaller community of Clifton, there had been great changes too. If the 
world of the 1970s did not seem perhaps ‘an age away’, it was certainly a different 
world, one without the Coulson Centre or the Sports Hall, without girls in 
Oakeley’s and Worcester House, where boys still wore their hair long and affected 
slight cockney accents. The spirit of Clifton lived on, of course, but the change to 
coeducation in 1987 was a momentous one, something for future generations to 
evaluate. At the centre of affairs stood the tall, elegant, figure of Stuart Andrews, 
contriving to appear both hurried yet unruffled, bearing the considerable strains of 
a busy life with remarkable resilience, hardly ever ill and barely ageing. Firmly 
beside him stood his wife Marie, chatelaine of Auburn House* where, for example, 
in five months during 1984, 642 men, women and boys were entertained, 487 of 
them for a meal.4 

Few headmasters of Clifton have been so active outside the school: Deputy 
Chairman of the Assisted Places Committee, Chairman at various times of the 
H.M.C. South West division and the Rugby Group of Schools, National 
Representative on the H.M.C. Committee, Convenor for ten years of local Ellis 
Committees, Editor for eleven years of the H.M.C. magazine Conference, a 
governor of three independent schools, a writer of letters to The Times and articles 
for many publications, especially History Today; guest speaker at many functions 
and conferences, President of Bristol’s Grateful Society: Stuart Andrews was a 
leading name in educational circles. Punctilious and hard-working, he was often 
said to have a top Civil Servant’s mind, rapid in the assimilation of paperwork and 
the grasp of details and blessed with a retentive memory. Many members of staff 
marvelled at the fact that, each term, he managed to write a report of several lines 
on every pupil in the school. Given 650 pupils and 5 minutes to write about each of 
them (having read the rest of their reports first) he would need about 54 working 
hours for this task alone: but it was done. His heroes were intellectual rebels like 
John Wesley, Tom Paine and John Ruskin while his specialist interest, as an 
historian, was the eighteenth century, particularly the Enlightenment. It is 
possible that he saw himself, along with the famous ‘Enlightened Despots’, as a 
progressive conservative and this may explain why to some he appeared enigmatic. 
No entirely objective assessment of Stuart Andrew’s period at Clifton can yet be 





* Auburn House, a fine Victorian villa on Clifton Down, was bequeathed to the school by Ellison Fuller Eberle, 
O.C., who died in 1968. As Glenavon was rented from the Zoo and was extremely large, even for a headmaster, it 
seemed sensible for the McWatters’ to move a few doors down into Auburn House which became the official 
Headmaster’s residence in™1970. 
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made, but this much is clear: for Clifton’s first historian headmaster, it had been — 
without question an historic headmastership. Coeducation marked a drastic move 
away from what was left of Percival’s Clifton: but John Percival’s school had been 
geared to the nineteenth century, while that of Stuart Andrews looked towards the 
twenty-first. 
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The search for a successor to Stuart Andrews was undertaken by a small committee 
of the Council under the chairmanship of Sir Ian Lewis — his last service to the 
school before a series of strokes cut short his life early in 1990. The committee cast 
the net widely and did not confine their attention simply to those who expressed 
interest in the post. Towards the end of the winter term of 1989 it was announced 
that Mr A.H. Monro, Headmaster of Worksop College, would become Clifton’s 
twelfth headmaster in September 1990. 

Hugh Monro was born in 1950, the son and grandson of Scotsmen, though his 
grandfather had moved south and his father was a surgeon with a practice in 
London. He was at Rugby School from 1963 to 1968 where, like public schoolboys 
everywhere, he experienced the restlessness of those years, especially as a Sixth 
Former. He was taught History by Warwick Hele, later High Master of St Paul’s 
School, who was also his housemaster. Another important influence in the Sixth 
Form was his Economics teacher John Watkinson, sometime world fives champion 
and later a Labour M.P. 

When he left Rugby for Pembroke College, Cambridge (the college of his father 
and uncle) he decided to read Economics and gained some experience of the ‘real’ 
world by working in shops and on a dairy farm in South Africa between leaving 
school and going up to Cambridge shortly before the stirring events of the ‘Garden 
House Hotel’ student demonstration. After one year of Economics he decided that 
History was his real love and he read the two year History course in which he was 
supervised by Norman Stone, studying especially European, African and Indian 
history. 

He took his degree in 1972 and joined Metal Box as a sales and production 
engineer, but the industry soon encountered the ‘Three Day Week’ imposed by the 
Heath government to conserve power and thereby thwart the striking miners. 
Metal Box decided to continue to supply their big customers but not their small 
ones. Hugh Monro felt that this would result in the small firms ‘going to the wall’ 
and, as a protest, offered his resignation which, rather to his surprise, was 
accepted.' So he returned to Cambridge in October 1973 to read for a Diploma in 
Education and it was in that term, having played a good deal in the University 
rugby XV in previous years, that he was awarded his blue as a front row prop 
forward in a satisfying 14 — 12 win over Oxford. He also taught for a term as a 
student master at the Perse School, a boys’ day school in Cambridge. 

In the summer of 1974 he married Clare Rust, a grand-daughter of the composer 
Armstrong Gibbs, and in September he started as a History teacher at Haileybury, 
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In a Cambridge garden, July 1990. Hugh Monro, Headmaster-elect of Clifton, sits flanked by 


Bertrand Hallward (left) and Desmond Lee (right). Behind stand (left to right) Stephen McWatters, 
Stuart Andrews and Nicholas Hammond. 
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also coaching fives and playing rugby for London Scottish. In 1977 he spent a year 
on exchange at Nobles, a coeducational school in Massachusetts, and in 1979 
moved to Loretto, the boys’ boarding school near Edinburgh, as Head of History. 
Two years later he and his wife took charge of Trafalgar Lodge, a new boarding 
house for 35 Sixth Form girls, after Loretto’s decision to admit girls to the Sixth 
Form. He still continued to play club rugby, and he can also claim to be a Scottish 
Rugby fives international, having competed against the Irish and American 
teams. | 

Hugh Monro became Headmaster of Worksop in the summer term of 1986, 
taking on a school of 350 boys and girls which he hopes will increase to 420 in 
1990. Although his Worksop headmastership will have been relatively short it 
shares the same length (13 terms) as the Clifton reign of A.A. David (1905 — 
1909). While Bishop of St Edmundsbury David encouraged a young priest in his 
diocese called Frederick Shirley to apply for the headship of Worksop, a rather 
ailing foundation as it was then, and between 1925 and 1935 Shirley brought 
dynamic leadership to a school which just before he left was described by the Prime 
Minister, Ramsay Macdonald, as ‘fast becoming famous among the public schools 
of England’.* The next year Shirley was invited to King’s Canterbury where in a 
celebrated reign he raised that school to new heights of fame and success, though 
he shocked his professional colleagues by taking three masters and twenty-two boys 
from Worksop with him. In 1975 Christopher Everett, one of Shirley’s successors 
at Worksop, moved to a very successful headmastership of Tonbridge, so the 
historical precedents for this latest migration from Nottinghamshire are promising. 

It is surely fitting that an Old Rugbeian should at last succeed John Percival at 
Clifton, and a happy chance that the Black Watch kilt chosen as the uniform for 
Clifton’s girls is the hunting tartan of the Monro clan. Many of John Percival’s 
ideas about education can now be safely banished to the history books but among 
his guiding principles there are three at least that no good school can afford to 
neglect — the virtues of hard work, sound discipline, and a clear sense of purpose. 
‘Don’t live the life of a cabbage’,? Percival used to tell his pupils, and he strove to 
create a lively, dynamic school which produced people of varied but definite 
character. In so far as this book has been in search of ‘the spirit of Clifton’, perhaps 
that is it. 
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Chairmen of the Clifton Council 


Rev. Canon Guthrie 1860 
Rev Canon Moseley 1865 
Rev. J. Heyworth 1868 
F.N. Budd 1880 
Rt. Rev. Dr. J. Percival 1895 
Sir Herbert Warren 1917 
Sir Rowland Whitehead 1930 
Sir Robert Witt 1934 
Lord Justice F.R. Evershed 1946 
Sir Frank Tribe 1951 
Sir Sydney Barratt 1958 
Dr J.H. Britton 1967 
N.J. Travis 1971 
Admiral Sir John Bush 1978 
Judge Sir Ian Lewis 1981 
Admiral Sir James Eberle 1984 


Headmasters of the Preparatory 
School 


E.G. Sharp 1930 
L.H.A. Hankey 1946 
J.W. Hornby 1967 


R.S. Trafford 1983 


Headmasters of Clifton 


Rev. John Percival 

Rev. James M. Wilson 
Rev. Michael G. Glazebrook 
Rev. Albert A. David 
John E. King 

Norman Whatley 
Bertrand L. Hallward 

H. Desmond P. Lee 
Nicholas G.L. Hammond 
Stephen J. McWatters 
Stuart M. Andrews 

A. Hugh Monro 


1862 
1879 
1891 
1905 
1910 
1923 
1939 
1948 
1954 
1963 
1975 
1990 


School House 


J. Percival 
ep 


. Wilson 


M.E. Hardcastle 
W.M. Lane 
T.C.W. Gover 
S.J.M. Reece 


Oakeley’s House 


E. Harris 

E.M. Oakeley 
].G. Grenfell 
C.W.A. Tait 

D. Rintoul 

F.L. Carter 

J.A.O. Muirhead 

.W.F. Footman 
.M. Hone 
.T.H. Jones 
.L. Richards 
.F. Gribbin 
.L. Bland 


F.J.W. Hallworth 
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Housemas ters and Housemis tresses 


1862 
1879 
189] 
1905 
1910 
1921 
1926 
1938 
1945 
1958 
1973 
1987 


1870 
1877 
1884 
1889 
1904 
1918 
193] 
1945 
1958 
1965 
1971 
1975 
1982 


-1986 


1987 


Brown’s House 


T.E. Brown 1864 
E.N.P. Moor 1892 
W.W. Asquith 1895 
C.H. StL. Russell 1907 
A.D. Imlay 1918 
F.D. Barker 1933 
H.T. Williams 1947 
W.D. Gibson 1951 
A.M. Joyce 1965 
J.D. Fromant 1968 
D.C. Henderson 1979 


Wiseman’s House 


T.W. Dunn 1874 
H.J. Wiseman 1878 
C.H. Spence 1900 
H. Clissold 1912 
E.P. Lewis 1918 
J.K.B. Crawford = 1933 
P.W.P Brook 1948 


A. McDonald 1962 
G.V.Hardyman 1974 
M.J. West 1984 
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Dakyns’ House 


C.H. Cay 
H.G. Dakyns 


F.M. Bartholomew 


W.O. Moberly 
W.J. Barff 

R.P. Keigwin 
C.H.R. Gee 
S.P. Beachcroft 
Y.P. Lidell 
D.G. Clarke 

R. Gliddon 
A.J. Brown 


Watson’s House 


H.C. Watson 
W. Fairbanks 
E.H.C. Smith 
M.A. North 


as 


. Edwards 
J Wilson 
. Cross 
. Newhouse 


OOO: Sox! 


aS 


1867 
1870 
1881 
1892 
1907 
1920 
1935 
1940 
1950 
1961 
1976 
1985 


1878 
1893 
1897 
1909 
1916 
1926 
1935- 
1940 
1946 
1955 
1967 
1971 
1986 


| North Town 


G.H. Wollaston 
W.W. Vaughan 
H.C. Playne 
R.D. Budworth 
F. Borwick 
H.N. Mathews 
J.K.B. Crawford 
A.C. Leach 
W.D. Gibson 
H.T. Williams 
J.L. Thorn 

J.F. McKeown 
J.P. Barratt 
D.R.B. Barrett 


East Town 


J.M.K. Kendall- 
Carpenter 

B.J. Wilson 
G.L. Richards 
R.J. Bailey 
L.H. Binns 


1877 
1899 
1904 
1906 
1907 
1920 
1929 


1933 


1948 
1951 
1958 
1961 
1976 
1989 


1957 
1961 
1967 
1971 
1986 
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South Town 


C.W.A. Tait 
R.T. Carter 
C.W.A. Tait 
A.St]. Gray 
C.P. Wilson 
C.H. Spence 
H.M. Buller 
J.L. Burbey 
W.R. Taylor 
P.W.P. Brook 
E.M. Hazelton 
A. McDonald 
J.D. Fromant 
G.V. Hardyman 
R.L. Bland 
A.A.J. Williams 
A.S. Newman 


Worcester House 


L.J. Hill 
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1874 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1892 
1893 
1900 
1920 
1930 
1946 
1948 
1956 
1962 
1968 
1974 
1982 
1988 


1989 


Polack’s House 


B. Heymann 
J. Polack 

A.I. Polack 
A.P. Polack 
E.F. Polack 
C.P. Hershon 
W. Baker 


D.H.M. Prashker 


West Town 


S.J. Kerr 


1878 
1890 
1923 
1949 
1964 
1979 
1986 
1990 


from 1991 


Music 


W.F. Trimnell 
A.H. Peppin 
R.O. Beachcroft 
W.N. McKie 
D.G.A. Fox 
E.R. Prentice 
D.R. Pettit 

J.A. Davenport 


Science 


W.A. Tilden 
W.A. Shenstone 
D. Rintoul 
_K. Fisher 

E.J. Holmyard 
W.C. Badcock 
A.E. Bell 
A.C. Candler 
F.G. Mee 

I.B. Hopley 
T.B. Akrill 


History 


P.H. Billingham 
W.R. Taylor 
(D. Mack Smith 
J.L. Thorn 

M.S. Scott 
D.H. Goodland 


Appendix 3 Heads of Department 


1864 
1896 
1915 
1926 
1931 
1957 
1967 
1982 


1872 
1880 
1908 
1919 
1919 
1940 
1945 
1949 
1951 
1965 
1988 


1928 
1941 
1943) 
1951 
1958 
1964 


D.O. Winterbottom 1980 


Maths 


H.C. Watson 
T.D. Davies 
J.E. Pearson 
H.C. Beaven 
P.C. Unwin 
A.J. Willson 
J.B. Evans 
J.W. Hersee 
A.G. Hughes 
C.J. Bradley 
].S. Barrett 


Physics 


G.T. Atkinson 
D. Rintoul 
W.C. Badcock 
R.G. Mitton 
E.M. Hazelton 
G.A.G. Bennet 
T.B. Akrill 

D.J. Gradwell 


Biology 
J.H. Davie 


R. Gliddon 
P.L. Bright 
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1870 
1901 
1907 
1909 
1939 
1959 
1964 
1972 
1976 
1981 
1988 


1869 
1886 
1922 
1941 
1943 
1949 
1968 
1988 


1940 
1970 
1976 


Modern Languages 


E. Pellissier 
O. Siepmann 
J.L. Burbey 
B. Yandell 

G. Lageard 
W.J. Dale 
P.J.B. Tucker 
N.T.H. Jones 
D.G. Clarke 
C.P. Hershon 


Chemistry 


W.A. Tilden 
W.A. Shenstone 
E.B. Ludlam 

K. Fisher 

J.A.O. Muirhead 
E.J. Holmyard 
F.B. Finter 
P.M.H. Davis 
G.P. Rendle 
English 


C.H.R. Gee 
T.U. Wells 
C.R. Watters 
F.N. Dodd 

B. Worthington 


1874 
1900 
1919 
1925 
1954 
1960 
1968 
1971 
1982 
1986 


1872 
1880 
1908 
1914 
1916 
1919 
1941 
1954 
1965 


1949 
1957 
1960-67 
1960-69 
1970 


Classics 


(The early Headmasters 
were ex officio Heads 


of Classics). 


D.M. Gaunt 
G.V. Hardyman 
R. Barton 


French 


G. H. Sutton 


Bursars 


N.R. Udal 

G.E. Badcock 
A.D. Imlay 

J.A. Moore 
J.A.O. Muirhead 
E.G. Sharp 

.D. Merry 

R.W. Pembleton 
E. Gibbins 

H.A. Adlam 


_— 


].G. Richardson 
P.H. Bridgstock 


1952 
1965 
1970 


1986 


1930 
1936 
1939 
1945 
1946 
1946 
1952 
1966 
1968 
1970 
1982 
1987 
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Geography 

J.D. Fromant 1951 
H.L. Pullinger 1966 
P.C. Hallworth 1982 
German 

I. Scott 1986 
School Marshals 

J. Skelton 1864 
G. Wilson 1881 
J. Shaw 1897 
A.G. Moss 1924 
W.F. Palmer 1941 
J.B. French 1946 
W. Hughes 1972-1990 
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Economics 


J.M. Rogers 
A.A.J. Williams 
M.P.G. Wright 


1974 
1980 
1983 
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Members of Staff who subsequently became Headmasters elsewhere 


Rev. R.B. Poole 
Rev. E.A. Abbott 
J.M. Marshall 
Rev. E. Harris 
Rev. F. Armitage 


Rev. G. Style 
T.W. Dunn 
W.M. Furneaux 
O. Ilbert 

R. Jackson 

F.B. Walters 
A.T. Martin 


C.M. Stuart 

J.C. Tarver 

G.E. Mackie 

Rev. F. Dyson 

F.H. Colson 

R.J. Mackenzie 
Rev. E.H. Kempson 
Rev. A. St J. Gray 
Rev. A.E. Hillard 


W.W. Vaughan 


C.E. Ashford 
H.C. Playne 
Rev. P.W.H. Kettlewell 


P.S. Jeffrey 

Rev. R.D. Budworth 
Rev. A.H. Combes 

J.A. Shawyer 

E.A. Belcher 

Rev. H.H. Symonds 


At Clifton 
1864 — 1877 
1864 — 1865 
1865 — 1869 
1865 — 1876 
1867 — 1871 
1868 — 1869 
1868 — 1878 
1873 

1874 

1875 — 1879 
1877 — 1881 
1879 — 1902 
1880 — 1882 
1881 -— 1885 
1881 

1881 — 1884 
1881 — 1883 
1881 — 1888 
1887 — 1888 
1889 — 1891 
1890 — 1899 
1890 — 1904 
1892 — 1894 
1893 — 1906 
1894 — 1908 
1898 — 1900 
1898 — 1907 
1901 — 1902 
1905 — 1907 
1908 — 1912 
1909 — 1912 
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Bedford Modern School 

City of London School 

Durham School 

Exeter Grammar School 

King’s School, Paramatta, Australia 

Neuenheim College, Heidelberg 

Giggleswick School 

Bath College 

Repton School 

Crediton School 

Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, Bristol 

King William’s College, loM 

Bath College 

King’s School, Bangkok 

St Dunstan’s College, Catford 

Gateshead High School 

Godolphin School, Hammersmith 

Liverpool College 

Plymouth College 

Edinburgh Academy 

King William’s College, loM 

Malvern College 

Durham School 

St Paul’s School, London 

Giggleswick School 

Wellington College 

Rugby School 

R.N.C. Dartmouth 

Bancroft’s School 

St Andrew’s College, 
Grahamstown, S.A. 

Colchester Grammar School 

Durham School 

Hurstpierpoint College 

Skipton Grammar School 

Christ’s College, N.Z. 

King’s School, Chester 


Liverpool Institute 


K. Fisher 

Rev. R.H. Owen 
Rev. H. Hughes 
Rev. T. Layng 
F.J. Kemp 

R.J. Richards 
H.G.C. Mallaby 
D.F. Mackintosh 
R.C. Watt 

Rev. D.G. Loveday 
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